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CHAPTER  I. 


MORE  TROUBLE. 


JT  was  an  easy  task  to  steal  down  into  the 
old-fashioned  'garden  attached  to  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick's house,  and  elude  the  vigilance  of  those 
who  might  be  wakeful,  and  Helena's  instinct 
was  to  secrecy.  Something  strange  had  happen- 
ed to  bring  Valentine  Merrick  at  that  hour,  and 
in  this  mysterious  way,  to  Richmond,  and  had 
he  wished  to  take  his  mother  into  confidence  he 
would  have  come  to  the  front  door  with  the 
news.  It  was  to  spare  his  mother  from  the  tid- 
ing of  a  great  calamity,  thought  Helena,  that 
he  had  adopted  this  method  of  communication, 
and  bewildered  and  alarmed  she  flung  a  shawl 
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over  her  head  and  shoulders  and  stole  down- 
stah'S,  making  for  a  second  staircase  that  was 
used  by  the  servants  as  a  rule. 

The  servants  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick was  still  brooding  over  the  old  story  before 
the  blackened  ashes  in  the  fire-grate — possibly 
had  grown  weary,  and  was  dozing  over  the  facts 
which  had  at  first  startled  her  equanimity. 
She  was  getting  in  years,  and  love  stories — 
even  love  troubles — were  not  likely  to  interfere 
materially  with  old  habits,  one  of  which  was  a 
comfortable  half-dreamy  state  at  the  fireside 
before  retiring  to  rest.  There  was  no  one 
to  interfere  with  Helena's  progress  towards  a 
side  door  which  opened  upon  the  grounds. 

There  had  been  no  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
Val's  entry  to  the  garden,  and  it  seemed  easy 
for  Helena  to  follow  and  hear  all  the  bad 
news.  She  was  as  sure  it  was  bad  news  as  she 
was  standing  there,  a  timid  woman  half  afraid 
to  venture  further  —half  disposed  to  think  that 
she  had  been  dreaming,  or  that  her  wild  thoughts 
had  conjured  up  a  vision,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  reminiscence,  painful  and  awe-inspiring,  of 
a  wan  face  upturned  to  the  window  light. 

All  was  still   and  dark  as  she  peered  forth 
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Avith  one  little  foot  on  the  threshold,  hesitating 
to  advance  closer  to  a  truth  which  might  appal 
her.  There  was  not  a  footfall  to  be  heard  on 
the  broad  sweep  of  gravel  beyond,  where  she 
had  believed  that  she  had  seen  him. 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  stole 
along  by  the  side  of  the  honse  into  the  garden, 
where  she  paused  and  strove  in  the  darkness  to 
detect  a  glimpse  of  some  one  moving.  There 
was  only  the  black  night,  and  the  shrubs  and 
trees  in  blacker  relief  against  it,  and  the  rushing 
of  the  river  to  the  sea  was  all  that  told  of  life 
and  motion. 

"  Gone  !"  w^hispered  Helena  before  she  paused 
to  reconsider  if  she  had  not  been  the  dupe  of 
her  own  imagination.  She  had  been  a  ghost- 
haunted  woman  before  this,  and  this  was  a 
return  of  old  fancies,  hard  thoughts,  and 
dreadful  dreamings.  In  her  cell  at  York  she 
had  seen  her  dead  husband  twenty  times,  and 
only  time  had  set  the  horror  from  her — was 
it  coming  back  again,  this  crowd  of  fancies  born 
of  a  nervous  temperament  and  a  mind  that  had 
been  overstrained  by  much  affliction  ?  Was 
she  from  this  night  to  be  the  victim  of  a  new 
hallucination  ? 
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She  might  have  taken  this  as  the  solution  to 
the  mystery  had  not  her  foot  struck  suddenly 
against  a  parcel  which  whirled  along  the  gravel 
into  the  flower-bed  beyond  it.  She  followed 
and  groped  vainly  for  it  for  several  minutes, 
discovering  it  at  last  beneath  the  plants,  and 
recognising  it  even  in  the  darkness  as  the  packet 
which  she  had  given  to  Valentine  Merrick  that 
morning. 

It  was  tied  up  and  folded  as  she  had  left  it 
with  him,  and  contained  the  note-book,  journal, 
cash-book — for  all  three  it  w^as — of  the  strange 
man  whom  she  had  been  persuaded  to  marry. 
Valentine  had  brought  it  back  to  her  then  ;  he 
had  not  read  it,  nor  had  time  to  read  it,  and  he 
had  not  stayed  to  place  it  in  her  hands.  He  had 
been  in  the  garden,  it  was  evident. 

She  w^as  still  considering  the  motive  for  the 
restoration  of  the  packet  to  her,  and  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  it  with  an  occurrence 
which  might  have  happened  any  day,  when  the 
French  window  of  the  drawing-room  opened 
and  Mrs.  Merrick  came  out  on  the  balcony  and 
looked  down  into  the  garden. 

"Who  is  there?  Speak,  or  I  will  alarm  the 
house,"  cried  the  old  lady. 
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Helena  ran  quickly  beneath  the  balcony. 

"  Do  not  scream — it  is  I,"  she  said. 

"  Helena  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Merrick,  "  what  is 
it,  then  ?     What  are  you  doing  below  1" 

"  Something  has  happened — nothing  very 
strange,  I  hope,  but  it  is  incomprehensible  at 
present,"  explained  Helena,  in  a  hurried  whisper. 
"  Valentine  has  been  here  !" 

"Impossible!"  said  Mrs.  Merrick,  her  hands 
clutching  the  iron  railing  of  the  balcony  in  her 
astonishment. 

"  I  saw  his  face  from  the  window  of  my  room 
— he  was  standing  in  the  garden  where  I  am 
now,  and  looking  up  at  the  house,"  continued 
Helena  with  greater  excitement;  "and  I  came 
downstairs,  thinking  that  he  had  brought  bad 
news  to  us.  When  1  reached  here  he  was  gone, 
but  the  book  which  I  left  with  him  in  the  Temple 
was  lying  in  the  garden.     See,  I  have  it." 

"  What  can  it  mean  V  murmured  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick faintly.     "  I  will  come  down." 

"  No,  no — I  have  not  searched  the  grounds 
yet.     If  he " 

Then  she  paused,  afraid  to  add  more,  afraid 
of  her  own  doubts,  and  of  the  effect  which  the 
delivery  of  them  might  have  upon  her  friend. 
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Mrs.  Merrick  was  not  a  brave  woman  in  many 
respects,  but  the  very  suddenness  of  the  mystery 
gave  her  strength  of  nerve,  and  she  descended 
the  iron  steps  which  led  from  the  balcony,  and 
took  her  place  by  Helena's  side. 

"  We  two  are  together  in  this,"  she  said. 

Helena,  quick  to  observe  and  to  protect,  took 
the  shawl  from  her  own  head  and  shoulders, 
and  draped  those  of  the  elder  woman  despite 
all  protesting  gestures. 

"  I  am  young  and  strong,"  she  said  ;  "  we  lose 
time.  All's  well,  I  hope,"  she  added,  with  an 
effort  at  assurance  that  did  not  deceive  Mrs. 
Merrick  ;  "  but  we  will  go  round  together  if 
you  will." 

The  house  was  unprotected,  but  they  did  not 
think  of  robbers  in  their  fears,  and  the  two 
women  went  rapidly  round  the  garden,  looking 
right  and  left,  and  breathing  freer  with  every 
step  that  brought  no  light  upon  the  mystery, 
and  shadowed  forth  no  semblance  of  tragedy. 
No  one  was  there,  the  stillness  of  the  night  was 
consonant  with  the  hour  and  place,  and  the 
river  flowed  on  peacefully  beyond  the  garden 
wall,  over  which  the  two  women  peered  as  if 
fearful   that  in  the    dark    water  a  clue  to  the 
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secret  might  be  drifting  past,  They  walked 
towards  the  house,  and  Helena  paused  where 
she  had  found  the  book  and  pointed  to  the 
bushes,  underneath  which  the  volume  had  been 
discovered. 

"  I  could  have  thought  it  a  dream,  Helena,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that,"  said  Mrs  Merrick ;  "  but 
this  packet  might  have  been  sent  by  special 
messenger." 

"It  was  his  face  looking  up  at  me — it  was 
his  voice  that  said,  '  Helena ;'  he  has  called  me 
Helena  once  or  twice  in  life  when  he  would  be 
very  kind,  or  when  he  thought  hard  words  had 
pained  me — I  can  remember  every  time  that  he 
has  called  me  '  Helena,'  "  she  murmured,  "  every 
time  that " 

She  stopped  and  stooped  suddenly.  On  the 
lawn  which  the  path  skirted,  her  vigilant  dark 
eyes  had  caught  the  faint  shimmer  of  something 
more  in  evidence  of  the  strangeness  of  the  night. 
It  was  the  second  and  last  proof  of  a  watcher 
who  had  vanished  like  a  wraith — a  single  wrist- 
stud,  which  upon  approaching  to  the  window 
of  the  drawing-room  proved  to  be  of  onyx 
set  in  gold — a  cut  onyx,  representing  a  grinning 
skull  upon  a  dark  background,  not  a  pleasant 
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symbol  by  way  of  ornament,  and  at  this  time  as 
startling  as  an  evil  omen  to  the  fancies  of  the 
women. 

"Is it  his?"  asked  Helena,  when  they  had  re- 
entered the  house,  and  fm*ther  search  had  proved 
futile ;  "  have  you  seen  Valentine  wear  this, 
mamma  ?" 

"My  boy  had  never  the  ill-taste  to  wear 
such  a  thing  as  that — he  has  not  been  here !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Merrick  with  more  confidence. 

"  But  I  saw  him — I  heard  him  I" 

"  It  was  fancy — we  had  been  talking  of  him  a 
great  deal — and  you  went  away  in  great  grief. 
No,  it  wasn't  my  boy,"  said  the  old  lady,  still 
more  confident. 

"  This  packet." 

"  Sent  by  his  clerk  perhaps — taken  in  by  one 
of  the  servants,  who  forgot  it  and  dropped  it 
out  of  her  pocket  when  you  frightened  her  by 
looking  from  the  wdndow.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  Helena,  that  this  will  be  easily  ex- 
plained in  the  morning,  and  when  we  have 
made  inquiries.  It  was  not  Valentine,"  asse- 
verated Mrs.  Merrick  for  the  third  time. 

Helena  did  not  attempt  to  combat  her  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject ;  till  the  morning  came  there 
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was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wrestle  with  con- 
jecture, and  she  at  least  was  sure  that  Val  Mer- 
rick had  brought  the  book  to  Richmond. 

He  had  acted  in  an  eccentric  fashion,  but  after 
all  the  world  was  full  of  eccentric  people,  and  he 
had  wished  to  avoid  her,  had  considered  himself 
bound  by  his  promise  to  Floy  Andison  to  keep 
away  from  her.  She  opened  the  packet  and  took 
the  old  volume  therefrom,  to  find  it  scored  here 
and  there  with  pencil  marks,  as  if  Val  had  made 
points  of  evidence  on  the  subject  to  which  he 
had  desired  to  direct  her  attention ;  and  there 
were  notes  in  a  strange  cypher  here  and  there, 
for  the  reader's  future  reference.  He  had  been 
quick  to  peruse  the  volume,  which  had  been  cast, 
as  it  were,  contemptuously  into  the  garden  after- 
wards, but  there  was  no  comment  upon  its  con- 
tents that  she  could  understand.  He  left  the 
explanation  till  his  return  from  Switzerland; 
he  dismissed  the  subject  altogether,  possibly 
— it  was  not  his  business,  and  she  was  going 
away. 

This  was  a  portion  of  Helena's  reasoning, 
checked  by  the  reminiscence  of  the  face  of  sor- 
row, almost  of  pain,  that  she  had  seen,  and  that 
she  could  not    think    down   into    the  track  of 
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e very-day  incidents.  It  would  come  back,  and 
the  conviction  that  all  was  not  over,  that  this 
was  the  beginning  of  calamity,  increased  with 
her  brooding  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Merrick  fought  hard  to  keep  all  mystery 
back,  but  Helena's  white  face  and  dark  dilating 
eyes  looking  far  ahead,  as  at  the  futurity  which 
was  to  dismay  her,  disturbed  her  equanimity  far 
more  than  she  cared  to  confess. 

'^  Had  we  not  better  go  upstairs  ?"  she  sug- 
gested at  last,  half  timidly  ;  ''  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  till  the  morning." 

"  I  can't  rest,"  was  the  confession. 

**  You  are  strangely  prone  to  think  the  worst 
of  everything,"  said  Mrs.  Merrick,  half  chidingly. 

"  I  have  known  the  worst  all  my  life ;  there 
has  not  been — there  never  will  be,  peace  for 
me,"  was  the  reply  ;  *'  but,  oh  !  I  pray  that  it  is 
as  you  think,  and  that  he  is  well  at  home. 
Still " 

"Well,  well,  dear— go  on." 

"  Still  it  was  he,  or,"  she  added,  after  a  long 
pause — "  or  his  spirit !" 

"  My  dear  child,  I  have  never  heard  you  talk 
in  this  way  before — you  horrify  me  !"  cried  Mrs. 
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Merrick ;  '•  I — I  can't  think  of  going  np  to  my 
room  now." 

"Forgive  me,  mamma — I  am  unfeeling  in  my 
thoughtlessness.  Don't  mind  me — it  can  do  no 
good.  I  have  been  so  often  in  the  wrong,  that 
this  is  only  another  illusion  which  the  daylight 
will  dispel.  There,"  she  said,  leaning  forward 
and  kissing  her  long  and  tenderly,  "  I  will  try 
and  think  as  you  think." 

The  effort  was  vain,  judging  by  the  settled 
stony  look  which  returned  to  her,  and  in  spite 
of  her  ;  and  the  daylight,  which  came  in  its 
time — and  what  a  time  it  was  in  coming  in 
those  hours  of  gloomy  vigil ! — found  two  white- 
faced  women  waiting  for  it  anxiously. 
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CHAPTER  II, 


THE    TELEGRAM. 


IN  the  early  morning  there  seemed  nothing  to 
be  done  but  wait  still.  If  they  had  resolved 
upon  a  plan  of  action,  it  was  too  early  to  put  it 
into  force.  The  trains  had  not  begun  to  run, 
and  the  telegraphic  office  would  not  open  for 
love  or  money  till  a  reasonable  hour. 

Still  Helena  was  restless,  and  was  moving 
with  the  birds,  and  Mrs.  Merrick  had  given  way 
more  beneath  the  spell  of  her  friend's  excita- 
bility, or  the  effect  of  her  sleepless  night  and 
of  the  thoughts  born  with  it.  They  walked 
round  the  garden  again  in  the  daylight,  search- 
ing for  a  further  clue  to  the  mystery  which  did 
not  reveal  itself,  and  they  had  not  re-entered 
the  drawing-room  two  minutes  before  Helena 
put  on  her  hat  and  went   out  into  the  green 
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lanes,  and  along  the  high  road  towards  the 
town,  and  down  to  the  river  bank,  as  if  some 
proofs  of  Val's  visit  might  be  lurking  in  the 
highways  of  the  phice.  It  had  rained  heavily 
at  a  later  hour  of  the  night  when  she  and  Mrs. 
Merrick  had  sat  together  in  silent  companion- 
ship ;  the  ground  and  grass  were  wet,  but  she 
heeded  this  not  in  her  fruitless  quest,  which 
lasted  till  seven  of  the  morning,  when  she  re- 
turned more  haggard  and  wan  than  she  had 
left  the  house. 

"  My  dear  Helena,  where  have  you  been  ?" 
asked  Mr&.  Merrick. 

"  Looking  for  a  trace  of  him,"  she  replied. 

"  You  still  think  then " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  think,"  was  the  weary 
answer  to  the  question  which  she  had  fore- 
stalled ;  "  it  is  beyond  all  guessing.  Shall  I 
go  to  London — shall  we  both  go  by  the  next 
train  ?     We  can't  rest  here,  mamma." 

"  I  am  going  to  London  immediately  after 
breakfast,"  said  Mrs.  Merrick. 

"  Oh !  take  me  with  you  !" 

"  What  would  he  think,  if  all's  well  ?  As  I 
am    sure   it  is,"  added  Mrs.  Merrick,  with  the 
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same  odd  effort  at  self-assurance  that  had  failed 
her  last  night. 

*'  Will  you  telegraph  to  me  in  any  case  ?  I  am 
in  trouble  at  home,  remember, — and  you  think 
it  better  that  I  should  not  go  with  you,"  said 
Helena,  in  sad  humility. 

"  I  will  telegraph  directly  that  I  have  reached 
the  Temple." 

"  Thank  you.  And,  failing  to  discover  him 
at  his  chambers,  will  you  proceed  to  the  Gros- 
venor  Hotel  and  see  if  the  Andisons  have  left 
for  the  Continent,  and  who  went  with  them  ? 
Please  do  not  neglect  this,"  said  Helena,  very 
anxiously. 

"  My  dear,  as  if  I  should  neglect  anything  !" 
answered  Mrs.  Merrick,  turning  pale  at  Helena's 
instructions,  which  foreshadowed  so  much. 

"And,  oh!  send  for  me;  don't  come  back 
again  if " 

"  I  can't  listen  to  you.  Pray  say  no  more !" 
cried  Mrs.  Merrick. 

Helena  watched  her  departure  after  an  early 
breakfast,  scarcely  tasted  on  either  side,  and 
prayed  God  speed  her  from  the  folds  of  the 
curtains  in  the  front  bay  window  where  she 
stood.     With  the  morning  came  not  the  lighter 
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train  of  reasoniDg  which  Mrs.  Merrick  had  pro- 
phesied would  come.  Something  had  happened, 
Helena  was  convinced,  and  in  her  uncertainty 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  which  had 
brought  Val  Merrick  to  Richmond,  and  in  the 
acuteness  of  her  suspense,  she  was  disposed  to 
judge  uncharitably  of  the  actions  of  Val's 
mother. 

"  It  is  cruel  to  leave  me,"  she  murmured,  as 
she  watched  Mrs.  Merrick  proceed  along  the 
garden  path  towards  the  front  gate ;  "  she 
who  knows  I  love  her  son  as  no  one  else  in  all 
the  world  can  love  him.  It  is  unkind,  un- 
merciful." 

She  spread  her  hands  before  her  face  and 
cried  at  this  last  slight,  purely  imaginary  as 
it  was,  for  Mrs.  Merrick  had  in  her  heart  feared 
that  ill  news  would  arrive  at  Richmond  before 
the  train  reached  London,  and  hence  Helena 
would  be  at  her  post  to  act  upon  it.  Helena 
thought  of  this  also,  after  Mrs.  Merrick  had  de- 
parted, and  remained  in  the  deep  bay  window, 
silent  and  rigid,  waiting  for  the  first  sign  of 
evil  upon  its  way  to  her. 

Could  she  have  been  deceived,  over-excited, 
over-prone  to  think  the  worst  of  evei-ything,  and 
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create  a  trouble  from  her  own  vague  fancies,  she 
thought  after  an  hour's  watch.  The  day  had 
crept  on,  the  butcher  and  grocer  had  called  for 
orders  in  a  matter  of  fact  way  prone  to  every- 
day existence,  the  postman  had  plodded  by  the 
house  without  a  letter  for  its  inmates,  and  the 
sky  had  gathered  brightness  with  the  day  and 
was  blue  and  sunny  as  a  happy  life — as  Florence 
Andison's ! 

It  was  close  on  eleven,  and  Helena  still  watch- 
ed from  the  bay  window,  when  a  boy  from  the 
telegraph  office  swung  round  the  gate  like  Fate's 
messenger,  and  came  along  the  garden  path  to- 
wards the  house.  "  At  last !"  she  whispered  to 
herself,  "  at  last  I  shall  know  something  by 
which  to  guide  me." 

It  was  the  telegram  from  Mrs.  Merrick,  pro- 
bably. There  had  been  time  for  her  to  reach 
the  Temple  and  to  telegraph  the  result,  suppos- 
ing that  the  post  office  authorities  had  been 
tolerably  energetic  on  the  present  occasion. 
She  did  not  wait  for  the  servant  to  receive  the 
message  but  hastened  to  the  door  and  took  the 
saffron-coloured  envelope  from  the  boy's  hands, 
and  then  remained  staring  at  it  as  at  a  basilisk, 
till  the  messenger  asked  if  an  answer  were  re- 
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quired.  She  had  waited  long  for  news,  but 
she  feared  to  read  the  contents,  for  this  was  not 
the  telegram  which  had  been  promised  her. 

On  the  envelope  was  written  Mrs.  Merrick's 
name,  and  the  messenger  came  from  some  one 
ignorant  of  Mrs.  Merrick's  movements.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  revelation  of  last 
night's  mystery,  or  a  deepening  of  the  clouds 
about  her. 

Telling  the  boy  to  remain  in  the  hall,  Helena 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  and  tore  open 
the  envelope.  It  was  a  case  of  emergency,  and 
she  could  not  wait  till  Mrs.  Merrick's  return — 
she  had  stayed  at  home  for  something  like  this, 
and  it  had  come.  She  was  glad  that  she  was 
here  to  intercept  a  shock  that  might  have 
struck  down  the  elder  woman,  she  thought  with 
a  new  confidence  in  her  own  strength  to  cope 
with  calamity. 

The  telegram  was  from  Florence  Andison  at 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  We  have  lost  the  train  waiting  for  Valentine, 
who  has  not  been  to  the  Temple  to-day.  Is  he  with 
you  r 

The  paper  dropped  from  her  nerveless  fin- 
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gers  to  the  carpet,  and  the  woman  who  had 
prided  herself  upon  her  strength,  sank  back 
upon  the  couch  and  lay  there  helplessly. 

"  He  is  dead !"  she  seemed  to  whisper  with 
herself,  "it  was  his  spirit  that  I  saw  last  night 
in  the  garden !" 

How  long  she  lay  in  that  strange  trance  she 
never  knew.  She  had  forgotten  Florence  Andi- 
son's  anxiety  in  her  own  despair  ;  she  was  su- 
perstitious and  believed  the  worst.  Beyond 
that  day  there  was  no  hope  for  anyone  who 
cared  for  poor  Val.  The  maid-servant  en- 
tered, and  stood  regarding  her  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  mistress — Mrs.  Barclay 
— ma'am!"  she  cried,  in  her  astonishment.  "Is 
anything  the  matter?     Oh,  what  is  it?" 

•'  I  don't  know — I  can't  tell,"  said  Helena,  re- 
covering her  presence  of  mind  a  little,  and  sit- 
ting up  on  the  couch  like  a  woman  roused  sud- 
dently  from  sleep ;  "  let  me  be,  Mary,  please  ;  I 
am  trying  hard  to  think." 

"  If  you  please  the  boy  is  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  neglectful,  and  another  one 
suffers  with  myself." 
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"What,  ma'am?" 

Helena  did  not  explain.  She  motioned  to 
the  servant  to  wheel  the  Davenport  to  her  side, 
and  then,  when  paper  and  pens  were  before  her, 
she  stared  at  them  vaguely. 

"  What  can  I  say  ?"  she  muttered. 

''Mrs. — Mrs.  Merrick  ain't  ill,  I  hope — or  Mas- 
ter Valentine  ?"  the  girl  burst  forth  again  in  a 
second  explosion  of  natural  curiosity. 

*'  Mr.  Valentine  has  not  kept  an  appointment, 
that's  all — I  hope  that's  all,"  said  Helena,  seiz- 
ing upon  and  dashing  off  the  following  reply  to 
Florence  Andison's  message  : — 

"  Dorit  he  alarmed^  hut  Valentine  is  not  here. 
Mrs.  Merrick  is  in  town,  and  tvill  call  at  the  Gros- 
venor.    Wait  for  me.'' 

It  was  an  untelegraphic  kind  of  missive,  but 
Helena's  narrative  was  beyond  all  explanation 
by  the  wires.  The  time  for  action  had  arrived, 
early  as  was  the  hour  for  her  alarm,  and  many 
as  might  be  the  reasons  for  Valentine's  missing 
his  appointment.  A  commonplace  incident 
might  have  created  all  this  confusion,  but  she 
did  not  trust  to  it — hers  had  been  a  life  out  of 

c  2 
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the  common  way,  and  they  whose  lives  touched 
hers  came  beneath  the  spell  of  it. 

The  answer  was  given  to  the  messenger,  and 
Helena  in  a  few  minutes  had  followed  him  from 
the  house,  under  which  shelter  she  could  not 
remain  a  moment  longer.  There  was  no  rest 
at  home.  She  must  hasten  to  town,  and  hold 
counsel  with  all  those  who  loved  poor  Val. 

Why  did  she  already  in  her  heart  call  the 
missing  man  "  poor  Val  ? "  It  was  as  if  he 
were  beyond  all  hope — as  if  the  darkness  in 
which  he  had  disappeared  were  to  remain  for 
ever  a  mystery  beyond  her  power  to  penetrate. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ONYX  STUD. 

HELENA  BARCLAY  was  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel  before  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
mystery  had  increased  by  that  time,  for  in- 
quiries had  been  made,  and  no  tidings  had  been 
learned  in  consequence.  Valentine  Merrick 
had  not  been  heard  of,  and  though  the  hours 
were  early  in  which  to  attribute  any  extraordi- 
nary reason  for  his  absence,  there  was  a  deep 
sense  of  discomfort  at  the  hearts  of  those  who 
had  an  interest  in  him.  Each  one  seemed  to 
feel  already  that  no  commonplace  incident  had 
taken  Val  out  of  his  methodical  course,  and  no 
one  hoped  for  his  immediate  appearance. 

There  were  Lady  Andison  and  her  husband, 
Florence  and  ^Irs.  Merrick,  Arthur  Barclay  and 
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a  gentleman  whom  she  recognised  as  Mr. 
Etheridge,  Val's  clerk,  seated  together  in  the 
room  into  which  she  was  shown,  and  this  con- 
clave dismayed  her  as  she  entered  and  looked 
from  one  to  another.  She  did  not  heed  the 
nature  of  the  welcome  which  awaited  her ; 
Lady  Andison  was  not  so  greatly  concerned  at 
the  absence  of  her  destined  son-in-law  but  that 
she  drew  herself  up  perkily  at  Helena's  entrance, 
and  regarded  the  new-comer  with  her  suspicious 
glances  highly  developed  ;  Sir  Charles  Andison 
bowed  stiffly,  as  if  for  once  in  his  life  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  copying  his  wife's  example,  but  the 
rest  of  the  faces  at  which  she  gazed  in  turn 
were  more  full  of  friendly  interest  and  sympa- 
thy, as  if  their  owners  acknowledged  tacitly  her 
right  to  share  in  their  suspense. 

'*No  news?"  was  her  first  question. 

"  No  news,"  was  Florence's  answer. 

Mrs.  Merrick  was  sitting  like  a  dazed  woman 
by  Florence's  side — she  was  wholly  bewildered, 
and  as  Helena  walked  towards  her,  the  old 
friend's  face  appeared  to  have  aged  wondrously 
since  morning.  It  changed  as  Helena  ap- 
proached, and  tears  welled  to  the  eyes. 

"  Courage,"  Helena  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
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am  not  despondent ;  I  do  not  feel  so  wholly 
helpless  now  that  I  am  with  you." 

Arthur  Barclay  rose  and  placed  a  chair  for 
Helena,  and  the  two  exchanged  half  bows  of 
recognition,  as  if  the  importance  of  the  subject 
which  had  drawn  them  together  checked  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of  meeting.  Under  other 
circumstances  the  change  in  him  would  have 
attracted  her  attention.  He  was  carefully,  even 
neatly  dressed,  and  though  the  face  was  full  of 
thought,  still,  as  was  natural  at  that  time,  the 
depth  of  sullenness  which  had  quenched  all  ex- 
pression in  it,  seemed  to  have  softened  won- 
drously. 

Helena  was  faintly  surprised  at  his  appear- 
ance, but  she  turned  at  once  to  Mr.  Etheridge 
for  the  fragments  of  news  which  she  felt  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  communicate. 

Mr.  Etheridge  had  been  detailing  those  frag- 
ments when  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Barclay  had 
interrupted  him,  and  they  were  all  of  import- 
ance, backed  as  they  were  by  the  clerk's  ener- 
getic manner. 

He  had  seen  Mr.  Merrick  standing  by  the 
left-hand  window  of  his  chambers,  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  reading  from  what  seemed  to 
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be  an  old  account-book,  and  Mr.  Merrick  had 
bidden  hira  "  good  night "  in  his  cheery  way, 
and  said  that  he  should  look  in  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  morning  before  he  started  for  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Merrick  was  evidently  not 
going  to  remain  in  his  chambers  that  night  by 
his  last  remark,  and  the  question  was,  where 
had  he  gone  after  the  daylight  had  died  out  ? 
The  lamp  had  not  been  lighted  either,  for  Mr. 
Etheridge  had  found  it  on  its  bracket,  trimmed 
and  ready,  as  the  housekeeper  of  the  chambers 
had  placed  it  the  morning  before,  and  he  was 
sure  that  Mr.  Merrick  would  have  kept  his  word 
and  looked  in  as  he  had  promised,  if  something 
had  not  happened.  It  was  so  unlike  him  to 
adopt  any  mystery,  or  to  leave  any  appoint- 
ment unfulfilled,  and  his  non-appearance  at  the 
"Grosvenor"  was  proof  positive  that  something 
had  occurred.  If  he  had  been  called  away  on 
important  business,  and  at  a  moment's  notice,  at 
that  unlikely  season  of  the  year,  he  would  have 
written  or  telegraphed — "  Mr.  Merrick  was  not 
the  man  to  leave  anyone  in  doubt  about  him," 
he  concluded. 

Helena  learned  by  degrees  that  every  inquiry 
had  been  made,  and  many  wheels  set  in  action. 
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No  time  had  been  lost ;  the  man's  disappearance 
had  been  acted  upon  with  startKng  promptitude, 
and  no  one  was  disposed  to  wait  patiently,  or 
give  Val  Merrick  any  longer  time. 

"  Have  the  police  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  facts  f  asked  Helena. 

She  was  full  of  inquiry,  of  a  wild  restlessness 
which  she  could  not  wholly  repress,  though  she 
tried  hard  to  assume  a  coolness  that  she  did  not 
feel.  She  was  painfully  conscious  that  all  eyes 
were  upon  her,  that  her  manner  was  remark- 
able, and  that  her  excitement  was  great.  Flo- 
rence Andison  hazarded  no  comments,  though 
her  violet  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  each  speaker 
in  turn,  as  if  a  clue  might  be  furnished  by 
their  words.  She  was  very  pale,  and  there  was 
the  suffering  of  suspense  upon  her  face. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Arthur  Barclay  to  Helena's 
last  question  ;  *'  and  the  police  have  laughed  at 
us,  and  at  our  premature  anxiety.  They  are  of 
my  opinion,  that  we  are  too  ready  to  jump  at 
conclusions." 

"  You  do  not  think  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  him,  then  ?"  asked  Helena. 

"I  think  that  something  has  detained  him, 
but  that  we  shall  know  what  it  is  before  the 
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night  is  out.  It  does  not  strike  me  that  there 
is  any  reason  for  excitement,  Miss  Andison,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Florence,  suddenly ;  "  and  I 
believe  myself  that  he  will  come  into  this  room 
presently,  and  laugh  at  us  all  for  our  concern 
about  him." 

"  What  makes  you  more  sanguine  than  the 
rest  of  us  ?"  asked  Helena,  thoughtfully. 

Barclay  laughed  in  his  old  brusque  way,  but 
it  was  a  forced  laugh,  which  did  not  conduce  to 
any  lighter  train  of  thought  in  his  listeners,  if 
that  had  been  his  object  in  hazarding  it. 

"  Because  I  care  less  about  him  than  the  rest 
of  you,"  he  said,  "  and  therefore  regard  his  ab- 
sence with  more  philosophy ;  because  I  feel  that 
we  are  putting  ourselves  out  in  an  unnecessary 
manner,  and  that  our  pleasant  journey  to  Swit- 
zerland— I  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  party," 
he  added,  by  way  of  explanation  to  Helena — 
"  is  only  postponed  for  a  few  hours." 

"  You  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Merrick  that  he 
came  late  at  night  to  Richmond,"  said  Helena ; 
"  that  I  saw  him  in  the  garden  ;  that  he  called 
to  me;  that  a  book  which  I  had  left  with  him 
in  the  morning  was  lying  on  the  gravel  path 
outside  when  I  went  down  to  speak  to  him." 
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^'  He  was  summoned  away  on  business  sud- 
denly," said  Arthur  ;  "  he  wished  to  give  you 
the  book,  and  then  possibly  he  thought  that  he 
had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  that  you  would 
be  sure  to  find  the  volume.  That's  my  simple 
version  of  the  facts,  if  facts  they  are." 

"Do  you  doubt  me,  then?"  asked  Helena, 
quickly. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  belief  in  the  statement, 
Helena,"  he  replied,  after  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion ;  "  but  I  think  that  you  are  deceived 
— that  Mr.  Merrick  may  have  sent  a  clumsy 
messenger  to  you  with  the  book  which  you 
lent  him." 

"  If  I  could  believe  that,"  Mrs.  Merrick  burst 
forth  at  this  juncture,  "  I  should  be  much 
happier." 

*'  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  am  right," 
said  Arthur,  with  more  confidence,  and  Helena 
and  Florence  both  looked  at  him  with  greater 
intentness,  as  if  his  confident  manner  had  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  respect  or  curiosity. 

"  Where  is  Percy  Andison  ?"  said  Helena,  as 
if  she  had  missed  that  young  gentleman  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  question 
caused  more  than  one  to  start  perceptibly. 
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"  He  is  scouring  the  town  in  search  of  his 
friend — and  as  full  of  eagerness  as  any  of  us," 
answered  Arthur,  as  though  he  had  been  con- 
stituted spokesman  for  the  occasion,  and  no  one 
else  cared  to  answer  Helena's  question. 

This  was  strange,  Helena  thought ;  but  it  was 
a  passing  thought,  which  vanished  as  soon  as  it 
had  occurred  to  her. 

"He  may  return  with  good  news  at  any 
moment,  then?"  said  Helena. 

"  To  be  sure  he  may,"  answered  Arthur  Bar- 
clay, quite  cheerfully,  till  he  met  two  pair  of 
observant  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  thought  it 
particularly  strange  that  both  young  women 
should  stare  at  him  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  Etheridge's  rising  created  a  diversion.  He 
had  been  summoned  to  the  hotel,  had  imparted 
all  the  news  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  com- 
municate, and  he  was  now  anxious  to  be  gone 
in  search  of  his  employer  once  more. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  been  at  the  Temple  during 
my  absence,"  he  suggested;  and  then,  after 
promising  to  communicate  the  result  of  his 
further  inquiries,  he  bowed  and  departed. 

"  He  seems  to  me  like  a  man  who  has  his 
suspicions  already,"  said  Helena;    "but  there, 
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there,  I  suspect  everyone  and  everything  till  the 
truth  comes  to  us." 

"I  think  Mr.  Etheridge  has  been  drinking, 
myself,"  observed  Sir  Charles,  breaking  silence 
at  last  very  petulantly ;  "  I  could  not  make 
head  or  tail  out  of  his  cock-and-a-bull  story. 
He  said  before  you  came  in  that  Percy  and  Yal 
had  had  a  few  words  yesterday — as  if  he  had 
any  business  to  say  that — or  any  reason  for  it ! 
Percy  and  Val  were  always  the  best  of  friends. 
He  will  tell  that  to  the  police,  and  then  they'll 
be  watching  my  boy  all  over  the  place  next.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  make 
a  murder  case  of  this  presently." 

Helena  turned  pale.  The  very  worst  that 
could  happen  had  been  in  her  thoughts  more 
than  once,  despite  her  struggle  to  hope  on, 
and  to  think  with  Arthur  Barclay  that  it 
was  not  time  to  despair ;  but  Sir  Charles  Andi- 
son's  remark  struck  home.  She  had  been 
the  central  figure  in  a  murder  case  before,  and 
there  was  nothing  new  in  the  suggestion  of  a 
horrible  crime  to  follow  this.  It  would  be  the 
fitting  end  to  such  a  life  as  hers  had  been  ! 

"  You  have  no  fears,  Sir  Charles  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Merrick,  taking  hope  herself  from  his  manner. 
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"Not  the  slightest,  madam.  I  have  said  so 
all  along,"  replied  Sir  Charles.  "Valentine's 
actions  are  certainly  eccentric,  and  he  has  treat- 
ed us  with  great  disrespect;  and  if  my  advice 
had  been  taken  we  should  have  started  without 
him,  and  left  him  to  follow  us  when  it  pleased 
him  to  do  so ;  but  as  for  all  this  fuss  and  bother, 
and  Mrs.  Barclay's  romantic  story  about  his 
turning  up  at  Richmond  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  it — it  aggravates  me  !" 

*'  Mrs.  Barclay  certainly  appears  to  know 
more  of  the  story  than  anybody  else,"  chimed 
in  the  sharp  tones  of  Lady  Andison's  voice,  "  if 
she  could  throw  a  little  more  light  upon  this — 
if  it  were  only  in  her  power — if  she  had  only 
met  Mr.  Merrick  in  the  garden  !" 

There  was  no  longer  the  pallor  of  death 
upon  the  young  widow's  face.  He  whom  they 
missed,  and  whose  absence  had  created  the  con- 
fusion, had  been  witness  to  as  sudden  a  change 
therein  before,  when  the  pride  of  the  woman 
had  asserted  itself  with  a  wondrous  force  and 
dignity.  The  hot  flush  of  indignation,  not  the 
blush  of  guilty  shame,  suffused  the  face  and  neck 
of   Helena   Barclay   at    the   insinuation  which 
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Lady  Andison's  tone  and  Lady  Andison's  words 
conveyed  to  her. 

"  You  dare  not  think  that  I  know  where  he 
is !"  she  cried,  with  sudden  energy. 

"  You  were  with  him  yesterday  at  the  Temple, 
where  we  surprised  you,  if  you  remember,"  said 
Lady  Andison,  spitefully ;  "  and  Mr.  Merrick 
afterwards  behaved  to  me  in  so  rude  and  abrupt 
a  manner  that  it  seemed  to  shadow  forth  his 
conduct  of  the  morning.  I  am  not  distressed 
concerning  his  absence,  I  can  assure  you,  madam 
— I  have  been  prepared  for  this,  or  something 
like  this.     I " 

"Mamma,  if  you  will  not  spare  this  lady,  will 
you  spare  mef  rang  out  Florence  Andison's 
voice,  clear  and  heart-thrilling  in  its  sudden 
vehemence.  "  Have  1  again  to  urge  upon  you 
a  cessation  of  these  aspersions  in  the  face  of  my 
protest — in  the  face  of  my  misery  ?" 

Lady  Andison  was  silenced  at  her  daughter's 
angry  interposition,  if  not  convinced.  She 
seized  her  fan,  and  began  to  use  it  vigorously 
as  Helena  rose  and  took  Florence's  hands  iu 
hers. 

"  Thank  you,  Floy,  for  thinking  better  of  me 
than   your  mother  does,"  she  said ;  '*  but  you 
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■understood  me  from  the  first,  and  believed  in 
me  always." 

"  Helena,"  said  Mrs.  Merrick,  rising  with  her 
also,  "  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  remain  any 
longer  here." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Merrick,  Lady  Andison  has 
said  more  than  she  intended — she  often  does," 
said  Sir  Charles,  disturbed  himself  at  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken  ;  '*  and  when  your  son  ex- 
plains the  reasons  for  his  absence — which  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  do — we  shall  be  less  at  sea  and 
less  excited.  Lady  Andison  has  no  intention  of 
wounding  anyone's  feelings,  I  am  sure.  Lady 
Andison,  why  the  deuce  don't  you  speak  when 
you  are  wanted?"  he  muttered,  in  a  stage 
"aside." 

Lady  Andison,  a  firm  as  well  as  a  suspicious 
woman,  glowered  back  at  her  lord  and  husband 
from  behind  her  fan,  and  did  not  deign  to  com- 
mit herself  to  an  apology.  Florence  had 
efiectually  silenced  her,  but  she  was  a  woman 
who  had  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  reasons 
for  Valentine  Merrick's  absence,  and  she  was 
biding  her  time  to  exclaim  triumphantly, 
"  There,  what  did  I  tell  you  I"  There  was  blue 
blood  in  her  veins — her  relations  were  of  noble 
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birth — and  she  was  above  saying  that  she  was 
sorry  for  her  uncharitable  observations,  when 
she  was  not  sorry  in  the  least.  She  had  been 
sadly  disappointed  that  day,  and  seriously  and 
persistently  vexed,  and  she  had  a  right  to  vex 
other  people  if  she  liked.  She  knew  that  she 
had  acted  in  a  crude  and  vigorous  fashion,  but 
her  title  excused  her.  No  one  would  put  her 
behaviour  down  to  ill-breeding ;  all  the  good 
breeding  in  the  world  belonged  to  her  "  set," 
and  the  middle  classes  had  not  an  atom's  worth 
of  it.  She  strongly  objected  to  the  middle 
classes  ;  they  were  neither  one  thing  nor 
another. 

"  Good-bye,  Floy,"  said  Helena ;  *'  write  to 
me — come  to  me  ;  I  shall  not  fear  to  act  with  all 
my  heart  in  this  matter,  for  all  that  your  mam- 
ma may  say.  I  would  no  more  keep  you  hi 
suspense  than  you  would  me." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  Florence,  and  for  the 
first  time  there  came  across  her  mind  that  even 
Florence's  manner  was  different  from  ordinary, 
and  she  was  sure  that  the  kiss  was  not  returned. 
She  looked  very  eagerly,  even  wistfully,  into  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  woman. 

"  Florence,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  a  mo- 
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meiit  since  I  thanked  you  for  your  trust  in  me. 
Had  I  no  right  to  thank  you  f 

"  Oh!  don't  weary  me  at  such  a  time,  Helena," 
said  Florence,  reproachfully  ;  "  I  can  only  think 
of  him." 

"  But " 

"  Pray  leave  me  to  myself.  Can't  you  see,  of 
all  women,  that  my  heart  is  breaking  fast  ?" 

"  Floy,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Helena,  humbly; 
"  yes,  yes,  I  see.  1  know  what  you  are  suffer- 
ing.    Forgive  my  selfishness." 

All  this  had  been  murmured  in  a  low  voice 
between  them,  and  not  a  sound  had  reached  the 
ears  of  the  other  discordant  atoms  of  humanity 
assembled. 

"  I  am  ready,  Mrs.  Merrick,"  said  Helena  to 
the  mother.  "  You  and  I  are  best  at  home, 
after  all ;  we  have  not  done  any  good  here. 
Please  Heaven  we  may  hear  of  him  as  soon  as 
they." 

She  bade  Arthur  Barclay  good  day,  begged 
him  not  to  forget  her  if  there  were  any  news, 
and  then,  remembering  something,  came  back 
once  more  to  Florence's  side. 

"  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  found  this 
in  the  garden   last  night,   Florence,  near   the 
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packet  which  Valentine  brought  back  to  me. 
Do  you  recognise  it  as  belonging  to  him  ?  His 
mother  and  I  do  not." 

She  took  from  her  purse  the  onyx  wrist-stud, 
with  its  grim  emblem  of  mortality  cut  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  stone,  and  extended  it  to  Flor- 
ence. 

She  had  not  bargained  for  the  eifect  upon 
Florence  Andison,  and  she  went  back  a  step  or 
two  in  her  astonishment,  as  the  hands  of  the 
betrothed  were  raised  suddenly  to  her  temples, 
and  the  violet  eyes  dilated  with  horror  at  the 
sight. 

"  Great  Heaven!"  she  said,  in  a  husky  whisper. 

*'  You  recognise  it.  Is  it  Valentine's?  Does 
it  belong  to  anyone  whom  you  know?" 

Florence's  hands  dropped  quickly  to  her  lap 
agaiu,  and  she  shook  her  head  with  energy. 

*'  The  design  frightened  me,  that's  all,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  terribly  nervous.  All  this  suspense 
is  overtaxing  me." 

"  You  have  not  seen  this  before,  then  ?"  asked 
Helena,  gravely. 

"  No,"  was  the  slow  answer. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  RECRUIT. 

HELENA  BARCLAY  seemed  content  with 
Florence  Andison's  reply,  or  at  least 
hazarded  no  comment  on  the  agitation  that  had 
been  evinced  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  death's- 
head  wrist-stud.  Her  fingers  closed  upon  it, 
however,  and  shut  it  from  Florence's  view,  and 
there  was  a  grave  expression  in  the  widow's 
face  as  she  bade  her  good-bye,  and  went  to- 
wards the  door,  with  Val's  mother  leaning  on 
her  arm. 

Florence  half  rose  to  follow  them  as  the  door 
closed  on  mother  and  friend,  but  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  movement  which  had  been  made, 
and  they  went  slowly  together  down  the  broad 
staircase  leading  to  the  entrance  hall. 
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"You  are  tired,  mamma,"  said  Helena,  solicit- 
ously. 

**  I  am  weary  with  acute  suspense,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  There  may  be  a  letter  waiting  for  us  at 
Richmond  by  this  time,"  said  Helena,  assuringly. 
"  You  and  I  are  not  going  to  give  way,  to  give 
up  hope,  because  our  journey  to  London  has  not 
led  to  the  discover}^  of  your  son." 

"  It  has  been  completely  unsatisfactory,"  said 
Mrs.  Merrick,  sighing  heavily.  "  What  can  one 
do  after  this  V 

"  We  will  trust  in  God  and  each  other," 
answered  Helena,  quickly — "  in  each  other,"  she 
added,  with  emphasis,  as  she  peered  closely 
into  the  face  of  her  companion. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  They  have  not  set  you  against  me — they 
have  not  taught  you,  mamma,  to  suspect  me  as 
being  in  the  secret  of  Val's  absence?  Their 
doubts  of  ray  honesty  of  purpose  have  not 
shaken  you  ?"  was  her  eager  questioning. 

"I  do  not  believe,  Helena,  that  yoa  would 
wilfully  cause  me  a  moment's  anxiety." 

"  You  found  me  in  the  garden  last  night. 
Might  not  the  story  of  the  note-book  liave  been 
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an  untruth,  extemporised  to  account  for  my 
appearance  there  ?  Surely  Lady  Andiaon  sug- 
gested as  much  as  that  before  1  had  arrived." 

"  I  do  not  regard  what  Lady  Andison  says, 
Helena/' 

"  When  you  do,  let  me  go  away  before  my 
time,"  said  Helena,  proudly. 

*'My  dear,  you  have  taken  her  words  to 
heart." 

"  Not  as  they  affect  me,  but  as  they  may,  in 
due  course,  affect  my  friends,"  she  answered. 
"  They  seem  to  have  fallen  already  on  the 
heart  of  Florence  Andison,  a  woman  who  once 
trusted  me  when  the  world  had  doubts.  Still," 
she  added,  in  an  eager  manner,  "  I  am  glad  we 
have  seen  the  Andisons,  heard  their  comments, 
noted  how  all  this  has  affected  them  in  their 
various  ways." 

*'  We  are  no  nearer  the  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick. 

*'  Patience.     I  think  we  are,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Helena,  what  do  you  believe,  then  ?" 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  consider.  I  have 
grown  suspicious  myself,  but  I  will  not  excite 
you  by  what  may  be,  after  all,  only  a  poor 
woman's  delusions.     I  want  you,"  said  Helena, 
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very  earnestly,  "  to  hope  for  the  best  with  me 
now — to  leave  me  to  myself  a  little  presently. 
Are  you  very  tired  ?" 

"  Not  very." 

"  Have  you  strength  to  accompany  me  to  the 
Temple — to  his  rooms — where  we  shall  see  his 
clerk  again  1"  said  Helena.  "  I  have  a  question 
to  ask  him  which  escaped  me  when  he  was  here, 
and  there  is  the  weight  of  all  my  money  to 
bribe  the  busy  world  to  forget  its  own  affairs 
and  think  of  ours.  L  was  never  more  grateful 
for  my  riches  than  I  am  to-day." 

"But  if  Valentine  should  come  back  to-night," 
said  Mrs.  Merrick,  timidly  ;  "  the  stir  which  we 
have  made  about  his  temporary  absence  will  vex 
him  very  much." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  must  think  of  that,"  said  Helena, 
though  she  did  not  think  of  it  herself,  even  for  an 
instant. 

There  was  something  on  her  mind,  it  was  evi- 
dent, with  which  she  did  not  care  to  burden  Mrs. 
Merrick  until  sober  facts  should  take  the  pkice 
of  the  delusions  of  which  she  had  spoken.  Mrs. 
Merrick  only  yearned  for  sympathy  and  kindly 
words  of  assurance,  and  Helena  offered  them 
with  all  her  heart,  and  with  her  dark  steady  eyes 
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gazing  far  ahead  of  her,  as  at  a  purpose  which 
she  had  mapped  out  for  herself. 

They  were  beyond  the  entrance  doors,  whea 
some  one  whom  Helena  recognised  came  up  the 
steps  and  would  have  passed  her  in  his  abstrac- 
tion, had  she  not,  to  Mrs.  Merrick's  astonish- 
ment, reached  out  a  hand  and  stopped  him. 

"  Mr.  Whistleshaft,"  she  said. 

"  Eh — who  —what  ?  Mrs.  Barclay  !  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  you,  madam,  and  looking  so 
well  too — I  am  indeed." 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  politely ;  he 
was  highly  flattered  by  Helena's  eagerness  to 
recognise  him,  until  she  surprised  him  by  the 
sharpness  of  her  next  question. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  Well,  madam,  to  speak  by  the  card,  I  am* 
not  here  yet,"  he  said  with  a  little  double- 
knock  kind  of  laugh  at  his  own  keen  sense  of 
humour. 

*'  Are  you  staying  at  the  hotel?" 

'•  No — not  at  present.  This  end  of  the  town 
does  not  quite  agree  with  my  health,  or — my 
pocket  r 

"Whom  do  you  seek  in  this  hotel  ?"  was 
Helena's  next  query,  and  she  faced  Mr.  Whistle- 
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shaft  with  eyes  blazing  with  her  desire  to  learn 
the  truth. 

^*  My  fi'iend,  Mr.  Barclay.  I  hope  he  hasn't 
left,  madam,  for  there's  a  little  acconnt — but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  for  the  matter  of 
that." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?" 

"  What  news  ?  Good  God  !  he  isn't  a  bank- 
rupt, is  he  ?" 

The  consternation  expressed  on  Mr.  Whistle- 
shaft's  countenance  was  so  genuine  that  the 
first  suspicions  which  Helena  had  had  died  out 
at  once. 

"  He  was  to  have  accompanied  the  Andisons 
and  Mr.  Merrick  to  the  Continent  to-day,  and 
Mr.  Merrick  has  not  kept  his  appointment." 

'*  Oh,  hasn't  he?"  said  Mr.  Whistleshaft,  inno- 
cently. "But what  has  that  to  do  with  the  news?" 

"  That  is  the  news,"  answered  Helena. 

"Is  it,  though?"  and  the  vacuous  state  of 
mind  expressed  by  his  fishy  eyes  confirmed 
Helena  in  her  impression  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  disappearance  of  Valentine  Merrick. 

"  You  will  find  Mr.  Barclay  within,"  said 
Helena,  as  she  turned  away  witli  Mrs.  ^lerrick. 

Suddenly  she  came  to  a  full  stop  again,  and 
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called  out  his  name,  inspired  by  a  new  and  sud- 
den impulse. 

Mr.  Whistleshaft,  now  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
raised  his  hat  again,  and  returned  to  her  side 
with  cheerful  alacrity.  He  was  very  much  per- 
plexed by  the  widow's  manner ;  but  he  was  of  a 
conciliatory  disposition,  and  anxious  to  oblige. 

"  Will  you  walk  a  few  paces  along  the  street 
with  us,  Mr.  Whistleshaft  ?"  asked  Helena. 

*'  My    dear "  began    Mrs.  Merrick,  when 

Helena   pressed  her   arm  as   an   injunction  to 
keep  silent. 

"  Certainly — with  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure," 
replied  the  auctioneer  ;  and  off  went  his  hat 
again,  with  courteous  promptitude. 

They  crossed  the  road  to  the  Belgrave  man- 
sions opposite,  and  chose  the  broad  strip  of 
pavement  facing  the  square. 

"  You  are  not  in  such  good  circumstances  as 
you  were,  I  think,"  said  Helena.  *'  You  have 
been  unfortunate  in  business  since  we  last  met." 

"  Ahem  !"  coughed  Mr.  Whistleshaft.  *'  I 
don't  say  so  much  as  that,  exactly.  Who  told 
you  r 

•'*  I  have  not  lost  my  interest  in  Weddercombe 
and  Hernley  because  I  have  left  the  neighbour- 
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hood,"  said  Helena  ;  "  and  the  country  news  has 
drifted  to  me  by  degrees." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  but — curse  the  country  !  It's 
astonishing  how  people  open  their  mouths. 
I  daresay  you  saw  a  lying  report  in  the  Cldng- 
ford  Register — but  I  made  them  retract  it,  every 
word ;  and  that  you  did  not  see — of  course  not. 
People  never  will  look  at  the  apologies." 

*'  I  heard  that  some  unlucky  speculation " 

"  Had  ruined  me — exactly — but  it  hadn't.  I 
was  hit  hard  certainly,  and  some  of  my  savings 
— I  have  been  always  a  prudent  man — and  my 
sister's  savings  went  to  the  deuce,  but  I  am  not 
clean  floored,  Mrs.  Barclay.  Any  business  with 
which  it  may  please  you  to  entrust  me  will  be 
carried  out  with  the  same  punctuality,  precision, 
and  ability  which  have  characterized  my  execu- 
tion of  those  commissions  that  you  have  already 
honoured  me  by  confiding  to  my  care." 

Mrs.  Merrick,  astonished  at  all  this,  was  about 
to  speak  again,  but  once  more  Helena  pressed 
her  arm.  The  man  Avho  walked  by  Helena's 
side,  and  looked  at  Helena  dubiously,  appeared 
to  have  been  drinking  a  little — not  a  great  deal, 
but  just  sufficient  to  impress  her  with  the  doubt 
of  his  sobriety.     He  was  shabbily  dressed  too, 
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or  her  eyes  deceived  her  in  the  duskiness  of 
that  late  afternoon — and  he  was  painfully  ser- 
vile. What  could  Helena  want  with  this 
man  ? 

"  How  much  does  Mr.  Barclay  owe  you  1" 
Helena  asked. 

"  Oh  !  not  a  great  deal — but,  as  he  was  going 
abroad,  I  thought  that  I  would  ask  for  it." 

*'  How  much  ?" 

*'  Well,  it's  a  guinea,  if  you  want  to  know. 
Commission — on  a  dog,"  explained  the  auc- 
tioneer. 

Helena  regarded  the  speaker  with  greater 
interest. 

"  You  must  have  fallen  in  the  world  rapidly, 
Mr.  Whistleshaffc,  to  be  hard-pressed  for  a 
guinea.     I  am  sorry  to  hear  this." 

"  A  guinea  is  a  guinea,  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Whistleshaft,  airily,  *'and  short  reckonings 
make  long  friends.  I  don't  want  a  guinea  ex- 
actly— but  luck's  against  me  a  little,  I  must  con- 
fess. If  any  kind  friend,  whom,  at  any  time,  I 
have  served  honestly,  would " 

"  I  will  lend  you — give  you  fifty  guineas  not 
to  ask  Arthur  Barclay  for  your  debt,  not  to  let 
him  know  that  you  are  in  London,  and  to " 
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She  paused,  as  if  her  own  suggestion  had 
scared  her. 

"  And  to  what  I  Please  go  on,  madam — I 
am  all  attention,"  said  Whistleshaft,  with  great 
eagerness. 

"And  to  watch  him." 

"  Helena  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Merrick. 

"  Hush  ! — don't  interrupt  me,"  said  Helena, 
excitedly.  "If  no  harm  is  meant,  no  harm  is 
done,  and  I  dare  play  the  spy  for  Val's  sake, 
and  take  all  the  blame,  if  I  am  in  the  wrong. 
We  are  being  deceived — Arthur  Barclay  knows 
where  your  son  is." 

"  Great  Heaven !" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Helena,  with  a  sudden  re- 
serve ;  "  and  at  least  we  will  plot  against  him, 
relying  on  the  ability  of  Mr.  Whistleshaft,  a 
man  of  great  intelligence." 

This  was  a  stroke  of  able  policy  on  the  part 
of  a  young  woman  on  guard.  Mr.  Whistleshaft 
drew  himself  up  and  coughed,  and  smiled  at 
Helena's  flattery. 

"  I  am  at  your  service.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  take  a  principal  part  in 
this  delicate  matter — upon  my  soul,  I  haven't  I 
I  have   plenty  of  time   on   my  hands — in   fact. 
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I   am   keeping   in    London    out    of  the   way." 

"  Watch  him,  then,  and  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  possible  how  you  have  succeeded,"  said 
Helena — "where  he  has  been,  whom  he  has 
met.  There  is  my  address.  Call  for  your 
money  when  you  have  news  to  bring  me." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Mrs.  Barclay  I  You 
may  rely  upon  me  implicitly  in  this  delicate  mat- 
ter.    I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you." 

He  took  off  his  hat  again,  and  fell  back  into 
the  shadows  of  the  square,  a  man  intent  on  se- 
cret service.  Mrs.  Merrick  grasped  Helena's  arm 
more  closely. 

"  What  makes  you  suspect  that  Arthur  Barclay 
knows  where  Yal  is  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  we  go  along.  You  don't 
blame  me  for  acting  thus  if  we  have  been  de- 
ceived f 

"  No." 

"  I  have  a  right  to  suspect  in  my  turn ;  and 
yet  that  man  I  have  judged  unjustly  before 
this,"  remarked  Helena,  sadly.  "  We  will  go  to 
the  Temple  now,  mamma — unless  I  tire  you." 

"No— no." 

"  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  rest  again  till  I  have 
found  him,"  she  cried,  her  dark  eyes  flashing 
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with   excitement   once   more,    "and  then- 


She  paused,  and  Mrs.  Merrick  echoed  back 
her  words. 

"And  then?" 

"  And  then  I  shall  have  played  out  ray  part, 
and  I  can  go  away,  leaving  him  happy  with  you 
and  Floy  Andison." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ON    THE    TRACK. 


AFTER  Helena  and  Mrs.  Merrick  had  left  the 
Grosvenor,  Florence's  white  brow  furrow- 
ed as  with  a  mental  problem  which  she  was 
taxing  her  faculties  to  solve.  Ladj  Andison 
and  her  husband  did  not  take  any  pains  to 
rouse  their  daughter  from  her  reverie.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Continental  project,  until 
Valentine  Merrick  was  discovered,  had  disturbed 
this  worthy  couple  who  had  been  disposed  to 
start  without  the  barrister  rather  than  allow  their 
arrangements  to  be  disturbed. 

FloyAndison  had  been  obstinate  and  vexatious, 
and  had  refused  to  leave  without  her  lover,  and 
hence  the  daughter  was  not  at  the  present  junc- 
ture in  "  the  good  books  "  of  her  parents.     She 
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had  acted  rebellioiisly ;  she  had  been  altogether 
cross,  and  disputatious,  and  aggravating ;  she 
had  been  variable  and  capricious,  and  full  of  ex- 
citement as  hour  after  hour  had  passed  without 
Val's  appearance  ;  she  had  been  angry  with  her 
lover's  neglect,  rather  than  fearful  of  his  safety, 
until  Mrs.  Merrick  and  Helena  had  given  a 
deeper  shade  of  colouring  to  the  mystery. 

She  lay  back  in  the  chair  with  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  fair  head,  the  picture  of  a 
spoiled  beauty  perhaps,  of  a  perplexed  beauty 
surely  ;  and  as  time  stole  on,  the  vexed  expres- 
sion on  her  face  died  out,  and  was  replaced  by 
a  depth  of  sorrow  which  attracted  one  sympa- 
thiser to  her  side  at  last. 

He  had  been  watching  her  furtively  for  the 
last  hour,  although  he  had  directed  all  his  con- 
versation to  Sir  Charles,  and  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  him  over  a  pocket-map  of 
Switzerland  in  which  the  Baronet  had  prema- 
turely invested,  judging  by  the  present  aspect 
of  things. 

As  the  shadows  increased  on  Florence's  face, 
Arthur  Barclay  became  less  attentive  to  th« 
Baronet's  remarks,  and  finally  went  timidly 
and  clumsily  towards  Miss  Andison. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"You  are  thinking  too  deeply  of  this,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  you  are  giving  way,  and 
after  all  what  cause  for  alarm  have  we  ?  Mr. 
Merrick  is  a  man  of  business — the  very  man 
likely  to  be  sent  for  at  a  moment's  notice. 
There  are  a  hundred  reasons  why  he  should 
keep  away,  but  not  one  for  any  grave  con- 
cern." 

"  You  are  interested  in  my  griefs  then,  Mr. 
Barclay  ?"  she  said  very  slowly. 

"  Yes." 

*'  For  what  reason  ?     Because  I  am  a  friend  ?" 

"  The  friend  w^ho  in  her  own  gentle  way  has 
made  a  better  man  of  me,"  he  added  ;  "  taught 
me  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  become  respect- 
able and  respected — who  was  not  afraid  of  me — 
and  who,  in  trusting  me,  led  others  to  trust  also. 
Yes,  in  her  griefs  or  joys  I  have  an  interest." 

He  said  this  moodily,  as  a  man  might  do  talk- 
ing to  himself,  with  his  hands  wrung  together 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carpet. 

"  I  have  told  you  before  that  this  excess  of 
gratitude  annoys  me,"  Florence  said  petulantly. 

"  Still  I  am  grateful,"  said  Arthur  Barclay 
seutentiously. 

"  You  should  be  grateful  to  Percy  rather  than 
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to  me,"  said  Florence  ;  "  he  is  your  friend,  ad- 
viser, confidant." 

"  Poor  Percy  1"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

*'You  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Merrick." 

"  Not  to  him,"  said  Arthur  Barclay  quickly, 
and  the  ugly  frown  which  was  natural  to  him 
settled  at  once  upon  his  face ;  "  what  has  he 
done  for  me  V 

"  It  was  he  who  first  wished  me  to  interest 
my  family  in  you." 

*'  Prompted  by  Helena — not  by  any  generous 
motive  for  me,"  he  said.  "  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  expressed  to  you  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Mer- 
rick— or  said  one  word  against  him.  Don't  be 
angry  with  me,  Miss  Andison — I  have  tried  to 
like  him  because  you  liked  him — but  I  have  not 
succeeded." 

"And  if  he  were  never  to  come  back — never 
be  heard  of  again — it  is  not  Arthur  Barclay  who 
would  grieve  ?"  said  Floy  bitterly. 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  for  that,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  On  your  honour  ?"  asked  Floy  quickly. 

"  On  my  honour." 

*' Thank  you,"  said  Floy;  "you  take  a  load 
from  my  heart,  for  1  have  been  brooding  for  the 
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last  two  hours  on  the  trouble  that  Yal's  absence 
has  brought  to  me,  and  brooding  has  confound- 
ed my  enemies  with  my  friends,  till  I  have  failed 
to  see  the  difference  between  them.  Only  a 
few  minutes  ago  I  could  have  thought  you  one 
of  my  enemies,  plotting  with  the  rest  against 
the  peace  of  mind  which  I  havejlost." 

"  Miss  Andison  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Mr.  Barclay,  if  you  were  not  one  of  the 
worst  actors  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  I  should 
distrust  you  more,"  she  said  impetuously.  "  If 
I  did  not  think  you  were  an  honourable  man,  I 
would  not  have  you  for  my  brother's  friend  or 
mine.  And,"  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  "if 
you  are  deceiving  me  now,  even  for  my  own 
good,  I  shall  for  ever  despise  you." 

Arthur  Barclay  sat  back  in  his  chair,  amazed 
at  this  new  phase  of  excitement,  and  the  colour 
mounted  to  his  face  and  settled  there,  turning 
him  to  a  brick-dust  hue.  He  was  too  astonished 
to  speak,  or  he  made  no  effort  to  do  so — it  was 
doubtful  which.  He  glanced  across  at  Sir 
Charles,  still  poring  over  his  tourist's  map,  and 
at  Lady  Andison,  who  was  inspecting  her  hotel 
bill,  and  checking  off  the  items ;  and  Florence, 
detecting  his  glance,  said, 
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"  They  are  not  observing  us — answer  me,  are 
you  keeping  the  truth  back  from  them  and  from 
mer 

"  This  is  Helena's  work,"  he  said  slowly ; 
"  until  she  came,  you  did  not  distrust  me,  or 
regard  this  story  morbidly." 

*'  She  is  a  clearer-sighted  woman  than  I,"  said 
Florence,  "  or  she  knows  more  than  I  do.     She 

may  know  where  he  is,  if No,  no,  I  will 

not  think  that,"  cried  Floy  ;  "  she  would  never 
be  so  false  as  that — and  to  me.  She  is  a  woman 
who  loves  me  very  much,  and  would  not  try  to 
break  my  heart.     And — she  suspects  you." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  f 

"  I  saw  it  in  her  eyes." 

"  She  suspected  me  long  ago  of  being  her 
husband's  murderer.  I  thought  that  I  had  out- 
lived her  distrust.     I " 

"  You  have  not  answered  me — you  evade  the 
subject,"  said  Floy  impatiently.  "  Mr.  Barclay, 
do  you  know  where  Val  Merrick  is  ?" 

The  colour  did  not  die  out  of  his  face,  though 
he  answered  unhesitatingly  to  the  adjuration. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  said. 

Florence  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said,  "  for  had  you  known 
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anything  concerning  this,  there  must  have  been 
a  grave  reason  for  keeping  the  secret  from  me — 
a  terrible  and  unnatural  reason,  beyond  my 
power  to  guess  at.  I  can  hope  for  the  best," 
she  said  in  a  lighter  tone,  ^'now  that  you  are 
not  on  my  mind  to  distress  me.  I  can  believe 
that  that  door  will  open  suddenly  and  Valentine 
come  in  to  explain  everything.  I  am  not  of 
Helena's  gloomy  turn  of  thought — I  shudder 
when  I  think  of  all  that  she  has  said  to-night — 
and  of  all  that  her  dark  looks  implied." 

"  She  looks  to  the  worst  side — it  is  her  weak- 
ness," said  Arthur. 

"It  is  her  fate  perhaps,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Hers  has  been  a  sad  experience  of  life.  I  wish 
mamma  had  not  been  hard  and  unjust  to  her," 
she  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  You  trust  Helena,  then,  after  all  f  Arthur 
Barclay  asked  curiously. 

"Do  not  you?  Can  you  suspect  that  she 
knows  where  my  Val  is  ?" 

"  No.     I  have  no  suspicion  of  that." 

"  But — you  suspect  her — of  something." 

Arthur  Barclay  shook  his  head  as  if  in  protest, 
but  Florence  was  not  content  with  that.  She 
was  excitable — and  terribly  curious. 
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'*  You  do  not  answer  me,"  she  said. 

"  Miss  Andison,"  said  Arthur  Barclay,  *'  for 
Heaven's  sake  spare  me  further  questioning — 
do  not  subject  me  to  the  torture  of  a  cross-ex- 
amination such  as  this  is.  I  know  nothing  of 
Helena — her  character  has  always  been  a  mys- 
tery to  me — her  past  trouble  seems  to  hang 
between  me  and  my  trust  in  her,  despite  her 
kindness,  humility,  and  candour.  I  would  think 
the  best  of  her  that  I  could — I  have  done  so — 
but  there  are  times  when  one's  thoughts  are 
the  agents  of  a  terrible  injustice.  For  mercy's 
sake,  spare  me  now  !" 

He  sprang  up,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Sir 
Charles  and  his  wife,  walked  heavily  across  the 
room. 

"  Are  you  going  now  ?"  asked  Sir  Charles. 

"  Yes,  I  am  wasting  time  here." 

*'  Shall  we  see  you  again  to-night  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

"  To-morrow  you  will  look  in  early,  I  hope  f 
said  Sir  Charles.  "  We  shall  have  good  news 
by  that  time,  or  something  definite,  at  all 
events,  to  go  upon.  If  he's  in  the  country,  a 
letter  will  reach  us  by  the  first  post  to-morrow ; 
and — and — I'll   never  forgive   him  his  careless 
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treatment  of  us,  when  he  could  have  telegraphed 
for  a  shilling." 

"  We  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  I  fancy,"  said 
Arthur  Barclay ;  then  he  muttered  a  hasty 
'*  good  night,"  and  left  the  room  without  look- 
ing in  Florence  Andison's  direction. 

The  last  hour  had  been  an  ordeal  to  a  man 
of  his  natural  impatience,  although  Florence 
Andison's  company  had  always  been  very  plea- 
sant to  him.  He  had  saved  her  life,  and  she 
had  been  grateful,  and  endeavoured  to  save 
him  in  return  ;  and  there  had  come  to  him,  as 
there  comes  to  many  reckless  beings,  and  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  the  one  chance  to  begin 
anew,  and  shake  the  dust  of  the  past  from  his 
feet.  He  had  despaired  till  Florence  Andison 
had  crossed  his  path  ;  he  had  not  believed  in 
the  world  of  Weddercombe  being  different  from 
the  world  of  Down  ton  Vale,  until  time  had 
passed  on,  and  brought  him  friends,  and  soft- 
ened much  of  the  obduracy  of  his  nature.  He 
was  a  different  man,  but  he  was  not  a  model 
character — a  burning  light  of  reformation.  He 
had  changed  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
change,  but  there  were  pitfalls  by  the  way  still, 
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and  it  might  be  his  misfortune  to  fall  into  them. 

No  one  knew  this  better  than  he  ;  he  took 
but  little  credit  for  his  own  efforts,  and  set 
down  the  change  in  him  to  Florence's  interest 
and  Percy's  friendship.  The  first  had  restrained 
him — he  could  not  be  harsh,  and  ungenerous, 
and  uncivil  before  Florence ;  and  Percy  had 
put  up  with  his  early  extravagance — tamed 
him  by  his  own  example — finally  won  him  by 
his  own  outburst  of  confidence. 

There  came,  too,  to  this  rugged,  ill-trained 
nature,  that  had  gone  so  far  wrong,  and  done 
so  much  harm  that  regeneration  was  akin  to 
miracle,  one  fair,  sweet  dream,  which  he  ac- 
cepted as  a  dream,  and  bowed  his  head  to, 
looking  not  beyond  it,  basing  not  one  fugitive 
hope  upon  it,  and  yet  still  conscious  that  he 
was  the  stronger  and  the  better  for  its  impos- 
sibility. 

This  man,  late  in  life  then,  had  taken  to  his 
heart  the  image  of  Floy  Andison,  and  enshrined 
it  therein  as  his  one  earthly  saint  to  worship. 
There  had  been  a  strangeness  in  their  meeting 
which  had  impressed  him — which  had  altered 
the  tenor  of  his  existence — and  her  gentle  man- 
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ner  was  a  new  experience  of  life  to  him.  No 
one  save  himself  knew  the  depth,  even  the 
solemnity,  of  this  hopeless  passion,  which  he 
took  a  pride  in  fostering,  although  everyone 
was  aware  that  he  liked  Floy  Andison  in  his 
way. 

She  would  marry,  and  pass  to  another  sphere, 
and  he  would  be  content— he  had  taught  him- 
self to  think  that  from  the  first.  She  might 
guess  that,  had  his  been  a  purer  life,  and  he  a 
better  man,  and  she  not  plighted  to  another, 
there  would  have  come  to  him  one  day  the 
courage  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife — but  she 
would  never  guess  that  he  would  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  die  for  her.  It  was  a  passion  as 
intense  as  that — it  was  a  higher  passion,  for  he 
looked  up  to  her  as  to  an  angel  in  heaven,  and 
was  blinded  by  the  light  in  which  his  fancy 
placed  her. 

Men  who  love  late,  love  like  poets  sometimes, 
and  at  least  there  was  no  selfishness  in  Arthur 
Barclay's  devotion.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  wrong  woman,  as  Percy,  and  possibly 
Valentine  Merrick — could  that  be  even  possible, 
he  thought — had  done.  Life  w^as  full  of  cross- 
purposes,    and   the    world   was    a   huge  maze, 
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wherein  humanity  groped  its  way  ;  he  was 
philosopher  enough  not  to  collapse  at  the 
unalterable.  Love  had  not  made  so  great  a 
simpleton  of  him  as  it  had  of  Percy  Aridison. 

He  left  the  hotel  in  great  trouble ;  remini- 
scences of  his  dialogue  with  P'lorence  oppressed 
him,  and  his  ears  tingled,  and  his  heart  beat 
painfully.  He  was  not  easy  in  his  mind,  and 
he  stopped  more  than  once  on  the  broad  stairs 
as  he  descended,  and  reflected  on  a  position 
which  he  might  have  changed  by  a  few  words. 

Outside,  in  the  cool  night  air,  he  reflected 
again,  standing  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
his  burly  figure  in  the  way  of  visitors  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  hotel,  and  of  whom  he  took 
no  notice,  till  a  Hansom  cab  drove  up,  and  a 
white-faced  young  man  leaped  out,  and  gave 
some  instructions  to  the  driver. 

*'  Percy !"  he  cried ;  then  he  strode  forward, 
took  Percy  Andison's  arm,  and  walked  him 
several  paces  along  Belgrave  Place,  asking 
many  eager  questions,  and  replying  to  ques- 
tions as  eagerly  put  on  Percy's  side. 

They  talked  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  in  their 
excitement,  for  both  men  were  greatly  excited, 
but  the  spy  who  had  set  himself  to  watch  could 
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not  catch  the  teuor  of  their  conversation,  and 
dared  not  advance  too  closely  for  fear  of  recog- 
nition and  summary  punishment  from  Arthur 
Barclay — a  gentleman  far  too  ready  with  his 
hands,  he  knew  to  his  cost. 

He  only  heard  one  wild  sentence  from  him 
whom  he  particularly  feared. 

"  I  have  deceived  her,  Percy ;  she  will  hate 
me  wlien  she  knows  how  I  have  acted  in  this 
matter.  She  will  curse  me,  and  I  shall  put  a 
bullet  through  my  head,  and  end  my  hateful  life." 

"  She  must  know  all  soon,"  said  Percy, 
gloomily. 

They  turned  suddenly,  and  walked  towards 
the  Grosvenor,  and  Mr.  Whistleshaft  skipped 
for  his  life  across  the  road  and  dived  into  a 
doorway,  whence  he  watched  the  two  men  till 
they  separated,  Percy  entering  the  hotel,  and 
Arthur  Barclay  walking  round  to  the  Victoria 
station,  and  summoning  a  cab. 

Mr.  Whistleshaft  was  short  of  money,  but  he 
bad  his  wits  about  him,  and  did  not  pause  for 
expense.  At  the  first  gesture  of  Arthur  Barclay 
he  darted  from  his  hiding-place,  and  sprang  into 
a  second  hansom  waiting  for  hire  in  the  court- 
yard. 
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"  Follow  that  cab  on  ahead — number  60,723 
— wherever  it  goes,"  he  shouted  to  the  man  who 
peered  through  the  trap  in  the  roof  at  him. 
''  It's  important,  and  you'll  be  paid  like  a  prince." 

It  was  thus  that  Arthur  Barclay  drove  away, 
followed  by  his  old  companion,  William  Whistle- 
shaft,  who,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  his  cab, 
watched  with  all  the  eagerness  that  the  prospect 
of  fifty  guineas  could  inspire. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


NEARER. 


FLOY  ANDISON  was  a  girl  who  strove  hard 
to  think  the  best  of  everyone,  who  had 
many  generous  impulses,  and  much  sterling 
goodness  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  but  there 
was  no  keeping  the  dark  thoughts  away  that 
night  for  long  together.  They  would  come 
again,  despite  her  efforts  to  believe  the  best  of 
everybody,  and  to  hope  in  the  fairest  reason  for 
an  action  at  present  unaccountable ;  they  swept 
upon  her,  a  dark,  unwholesome,  soul-depressing 
legion,  and  she  crossed  her  hands  upon  her 
bosom,  and  sunk  herself  once  more  in  grave 
conjecture. 

She  could  distrust  completely  when  she  had 
once  given  way  again — she  could  believe  in  her 
friends   being  the  agents  of  a  cruel  conspiracy 
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against  her,  and  every  word  that  her  mother  had 
hissed  forth,  and  that  she  had  protested  against 
"with  energy  and  scorn,  she  could  take  in  her 
silent  misery  for  a  gospel  truth,  that  shadowed 
forth  the  greater  grief  advancing. 

After  Mrs.  Merrick's  statement  of  what  had 
occurred  last  night  in  the  garden,  a  detective 
from  Scotland  Yard  had  been  summoned  to  take 
his  share  in  the  consultation,  and  his  sceptical 
smile  struggling  against  his  effort  to  listen  with 
respectful  gravity,  haunted  her  in  the  later  hours 
of  that  day — a  mocking  face  that  she  should 
dream  of  presently. 

"  It's  very  early  to  make  a  stir,"  he  had  said, 
after  listening  to  all  the  details ;  "  for  I  don't 
know  as  I  remember  a  fuss  about  a  missing 
gent  'arf  as  soon  as  you've  made  this  one.  He 
may  have  gone  to  buy  something  for  his  journey 
— or  to  say  '  good-bye '  to  his  young  woman," 
he  added,  without  a  thought  of  Val's  "  young 
woman  "  being  present ;  "  or  to  settle  his  bills. 
He  may  have  forgotten  all  about  his  appoint- 
ment, or  funked  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  funked  it,'  sir  ?" 
cried  Sir  Charles,  with  h)i'ty  disdain. 

"  Given  up  the  notion  of  going  altogether, 
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Sir  Charles — talked  clean  out  of  it,  perhaps," 
the  officer  condescended  to  explain.  "I've 
made  my  notes  of  the  little  job,  but  I  would 
strongly  advise  you  to  wait  a  few  days  before 
you  send  for  us  again — I  would  indeed.  We 
can't  act  without  evidence,  and  because  a  young 
man  is  'arf-an-hour  behind  his  appointment — 
upon  my  honour,  we  can't." 

"  What  did  I  tell  you,  Sir  Charles  ?"  Lady 
Andison  ejaculated. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  very  much  surprised  if  he 
does  keep  out  of  the  way,"  continued  the  officer. 
"  You  see  there's  a  hundred  reasons  for  gents 
keeping  themselves  scarce,  without  anything  a- 
happening  to  them.  The  general  rule  is  that 
when  it  isn't  debts,  sir,  there's  a  girl  at  the 
bottom  of  it." 

"  That's  a  dreadfully  vulgar  person,"  observed 
Sir  Charles,  after  the  police-officer's  departure ; 
*'  I  wonder  they  sent  such  an  individual  to  me." 

Still  the  words  that  vulgarity  had  launched 
forth  had  increased  Lady  Andison's  suspicions, 
and  they  returned  to  Florence  as  though  they 
had  all  the  force  of  eloquence  to  keep  them 
memorable. 

"I  think,  Florence,"  Lady  Andison  began  at 
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last,  but  with  what  intention  was  never  ap- 
parent, for  her  husband  raised  his  hand  by  way 
of  protest,  and  nipped  the  observation  in  the 
bud.  Florence  dreamed  on  ;  she  had  not  heard 
her  mother  address  her. 

"  Let  her  be,  Lady  Andison,  to-night,"  said 
the  Baronet,  in  a  low  and  decisive  tone  of  voice  ; 
*'  we  do  not  want  any  further  discussion  on  this 
miserable  topic." 

"  You  may  well  call  it  a  miserable  topic,"  an- 
swered his  wife. 

"  She  is  unhappy  now." 

"  Why  now  ?" 

"He  has  not  treated  her  well,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  with  a  frown. 

"  I  never  liked  him,"  affirmed  Lady  Andison ; 
"  I  never  cared  to  hear  about  the  match  ;  I " 

"  Had  we  not  better  talk  this  over  in  our 
room — if  you  are  determined  to  talk  ?"  said  Sir 
Charles,  interrupting  her  again  ;  *'  I  should  not 
like  Floy  vexed  any  further  to-night." 

*'  You  do  not  consider  how  I  have  been  vex- 
ed," said  Lady  Andison,  testily. 

"  It  has  disturbed  all  of  us,"  replied  Sir  Char- 
les, gravely,  "  and  I — I  am  not  so  sanguine  of 
results  as  I  have  been." 

VOL.  III.  F 
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"  What  results  f 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone 
still,  "  that  something  has  happened  to  Val." 

"  Ah,  that's  like  you — flying  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  like  a  harlequin." 

"  Pray  do  not  compare  me  to  a  harlequin, 
Lady  Andison,"  said  Sir  Charles,  in  lofty  pro- 
test ;  "  there  is  nothing  of  the  harlequin  about 
me." 

How  long  this  unseemly  jangle  between  two 
well-bred  personages  would  have  continued,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  They  had  jangled  frequent- 
ly together  on  their  pilgrimage  through  life,  but 
they  were  none  the  woi^se  friends.  They  did 
not  take  fright,  or  bolt  one  from  another,  but 
jogged  on  in  harness  just  the  same  for  all  their 
multifarious  difference  of  opinion.  They  were 
in  the  height  and  warmth  of  their  discourse, 
every  word  of  which  they  would  forget  in  the 
morning,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Percy 
Andison  came  in,  pale  and  weary  enough — 
a  man  tired  out,  as  it  appeared,  with  unavailing 
search. 

"  Any  news  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles. 

"  No,"  was  the  sullen  answer,  as  he  planted 
his  chair  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  held  his  hands 
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towards  the  small  fire  that  was  burning  there. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?" 

*'  Everywhere— and  without  result,"  answer- 
ed Percy  ;  *'  and  don't  worry  me  again." 

"  If  that  is  the  temper  you  have  come  home 
in,"  said  Sir  Charles,  turning  very  red  at  his 
son's  abruptness  of  demeanour,  "  I  certainly  will 
not  trouble  you." 

Percy  became  conscious  of  his  own  rudeness. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said  slowly,  "  but  I  am 
very  weary — I  don't  know  what  I  say." 

"The  poor  boy  is  disappointed  in  his  holi- 
day," said  Lady  Andison. 

"  No,  yes,"  answered  Percy,  absently. 

He  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  chest  and 
stared  at  the  fire  after  this,  and  another  long 
silence  ensued.  He  had  thought  it  singular 
that  Florence  had  not  asked  him  any  questions, 
had  not  looked  up,  had  not  commented  upon 
the  fruitless  nature  of  his  quest ;  but  still  he  was 
grave  and  statuesque.  He  extended  no  sym- 
pathy towards  her ;  he  seemed  unconscious  that 
she  was  there — a  woman  as  heavily  burdened 
as  himself,  and  with  less  cause  f<n'  the  oppres- 
sion. 

Presently    Sir   Charles    and    Lady    Andison 

¥  '2 
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alluded  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
father  kissed  the  daughter,  and  the  mother  her 
son,  and  the  brother  and  sister  were  left  toge- 
ther at  last.  It  was  a  moment  for  which  both 
had  waited,  for  both  sprang  to  their  feet  as  the 
door  closed  on  their  parents,  and  each  stood 
amazed  at  the  other's  impetuous  movement,  and 
was  puzzled  to  account  for  it. 

"  Florence,"  said  Percy,  slowly. 

'^  Percy,"  said  Florence,  who  was  the  first  to 
recover  from  her  surprise,  and  to  advance  closer 
to  him,  with  her  eyes  dilating  and  her  lips  com- 
pressed, "  you  were  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick's house  last  night." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  he  exclaimed  in  his 
consternation. 

"  You  do  not  deny  it.  Oh  !  my  God  !  he  does 
not  deny  it !"  she  exclaimed.  "  But  you  were 
there — you  and  Valentine;  and,"  she  almost 
shrieked,  "  you  have  killed  him  !" 

''No— no." 

"  It  was  jealousy  of  his  love  for  Helena  ;  and 
you  met.  You  dare  not  tell  me  that  you  have 
not  met." 

"  We  met — yes ;    I  have  come  to  say  so,"  he 
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answered  gloomily.     "  But  who  has  forestalled 
me?     Barclay?" 

'•  The  coward — no.  The  liar  !"  cried  Florence, 
her  lips  quivering"  with  the  hot  indignation  that 
was  consuming  her. 

"  Not  Barclay.     Does  anyone  suspect " 

"  You  left  a  stud,  one  of  your  death's-head 
studs,  in  the  garden  last  night,  and  that  be- 
trayed you,  to  me  though  not  to  her  who 
found  it." 

"  Helena  !"  he  gasped  forth. 

"  Yes,  Helena.  Oh  !  Percy — Percy,  what 
does  it  mean  ?"  she  wailed  ;  "  if  you  have  any 
mercy,  you  will  tell  me  all  the  truth.  He  loves 
her  !" 

*'  Yes,  he  loves  her !"  murmured  Percy,  in 
reply. 

Floy's  hands  went  slowly  to  her  temples  in 
that  old  impulse  which  seemed  to  take  them 
there  in  great  crises  of  grief  or  consternation, 
and  the  wild  look  shone  out  in  her  eyes,  and 
touched  the  heart  of  one  who  was  still  selilsh  in 
his  sorrow. 

"Where  is  he — does  she  know?"  began  Floy. 

"  She  knows  not  anything.  Florence,  you 
must  come  with  me  at  once." 
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"  No,"  said  Florence,  very  firmly  ;  "  never — 
never." 

**  He  wishes  it.  He  is  in  danger  of  his  life. 
He  will  see  you." 

"  Oh !  mercy,"  shrieked  Florence,  faintly  ; 
"  you — you " 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,  but  curse  me  presently, 
as  I  curse  myself,"  said  Percy.  "  Quick,  Floy 
— I  promised  that  you  should  come  when  they 
had  gone  upstairs,  and  he  is  counting  every 
minute  that  keeps  you  from  him." 

Florence  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  before  he 
had  reckoned  upon  her  return  she  was  standing 
before  him  equipped  for  her  journey,  her  eyes 
flashing  behind  her  thick  black  veil. 

Brother  and  sister  went  quickly  downstairs 
and  out  of  the  hotel.  A  hansom  cab  that  had 
been  driven  up  and  down  for  some  time  in  ex- 
pectation of  Percy's  re-appearance,  drew  up  be- 
fore the  door  as  they  issued  forth. 

Percy  assisted  his  sister  into  the  cab,  and 
then  stood  back,  to  her  surprise. 

''  Percy  ?"  she  cried. 

"  I  dare  not  see  him  again,"  he  groaned  forth 
— "  I  have  not  the  will,  or  the  power,  and  he 
forbids  it.  Will  you  go  to  him  alone,  or  will 
you  distrust  me  ?" 
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''  I  will  go." 

"  Arthur  Barclay  is  there.  He  will  tell  you  all. 
If  I  never  see  you  agaiu,  God  bless  you,  Floy !" 
he  cried.  Then  the  hansom  cab  was  driven 
away  at  a  sharp  pace,  and  at  his  signal. 

"  He  has  killed  him,"  whispered  Florence  to 
herself;  "he  is  preparing  to  fly  from  his  crime." 

She  cowered,  weak  and  helpless  and  grief- 
crushed,  in  the  corner  of  the  cab,  and  prayed 
that  her  poor  Val  might  not  he  dead  yet — that 
she  might  see  him  once  again — that  the  dis- 
tance was  not  long  between  him  and  her 
wounded  heart.  It  was  as  if  the  journey  never 
would  end,  however,  and  her  ignorance  of  Lon- 
don streets  gave  her  no  assurance  of  the  way 
which  she  was  tending.  The  long  row  of 
houses  faded  into  country  lanes  and  intermin- 
able hedgerows,  with  gaunt  trees  looming  from 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  with  a  dense 
sky  over  all  in  which  no  stars  were  gleaming. 
Here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  a  river  caught  her 
yearning  gaze,  and  then  more  country  road,  and 
still  dark  trees  and  lines  of  gloomy  hedgerow 
and  of  sullen  sky.  At  another  time  she  might 
have  given  way  with  fear — but  she  had  no 
suspicion,  and  she  knew  all  that  she  was  ad- 
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vancing  to,  and  shuddered  at  her  prescience. 

She  was  being  driven  down  a  narrow  lane  at 
last,  a  lane  at  right  angles  to  the  high  road, 
and  which  took  strange  turnings,  and  was  so 
full  of  rutty  obstacles  that  the  driver  turned 
his  horse  to  the  deep  grass  growing  by  the 
roadside.  Five  minutes  of  this,  and  then  a  cot- 
tage standing  in  a  patch  of  wild  land,  and  with 
a  light  behind  a  green  chintz  window-blind. 

The  door  opened  as  the  cab  approached,  and 
some  one  emerged  from  the  dark  aperture  with 
a  hght  above  her  head. 

"  You  have  come,  then,"  said  the  voice  of 
Helena  Barclay. 

"  You  here  ! — this  woman  !"  Floy  exclaimed, 
indignantly. 


I 


CHAPTER  VII. 

STERN  FACTS. 

T  was  a  strange  meeting  between  two  women 
who  had  been  drawn  to  each  other  in  their 
day.  With  more  suspicion  and  witli  darker 
doubts  hovering  over  the  head  of  the  elder, 
there  had  been  greater  trust  than  now.  Flor- 
ence did  not  love  Helena  Barclay  as  she  nsed  to 
do ;  she  had  suspected  this  when  Helena  went 
away  to  live  with  Val's  mother,  but  she  was 
very  sure  of  it  at  that  time.  Hate  might  even 
have  followed  love,  for  what  she  knew  of  the 
matter;  her  temples  throbbed  so  feverishly,  and 
there  were  such  impatient  heart  plunges  within 
her  bosom  as  she  advanced  towards  the  cottage. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  slie  said,  at 
last,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  "  Why  am  I  sent 
for? — why  are  you  here?" 
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"  1  will  tell  you,  Miss  Andison,"  said  Helena, 
with  humility,  "and  as  soon  as  I  can.  Will 
you  step  into  the  house  at  once  ?" 

"  Yal  ?— he  is  there  f 

"  Yes." 

"  And "  then  Florence  paused,  awe- 
stricken  at  last,  and  forgetful  of  her  jealous 
feelings  as  the  pale  grave  face  of  her  who  con- 
fronted her  presaged  so  much  of  horror  for  the 
future. 

"And  he  may  die,"  said  Helena  solemnly,  as 
if  finishing  the  question  which  Florence  had 
not  found  voice  to  complete  for  herself ;  "God 
help  him  ! — yes." 

"Oh!  let  me  see  him,"  cried  Florence;  "he 
sent  for  me — he  wanted  to  speak  to  me." 

"Hush  !"  said  the  calmer  woman,  "you  must 
not  disturb  him,  Florence ;  the  walls  are  thin, 
and  he  is  not  far  off." 

Helena  led  the  way  into  the  house,  the  door 
of  which  opened  at  once  into  a  small,  ill-venti- 
lated, low-ceilinged  room,  with  furniture  of  the 
humblest  kind  sparsely  scattered  over  a  red- 
brick floor.  Arthur  Barclay  sat  in  the  shadow 
of  the  room,  and  he  glanced  askance  at  Flor- 
ence as  she  entered,  and  as  a  dog  might  have 
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done,  uncertain  of  his  master's  mood,  and  con- 
scious of  a  wrong  committed. 

Florence  scarcel}^  seemed  to  see  him,  or  to  be 
surprised  at  his  appearance.  As  Helena  set 
the  flickering  candle  on  the  deal  table,  Floy 
said — 

**  1  have  not  lost  a  moment  in  coming  to  this 
place — but  you  are  here  before  me." 

"Yes." 

*'  You  have  known  where  my  Val  was  lying 
all  the  time — you  have  been  certain  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  of  my  suspense,  and  yet " 

"  Patience,  Florence  !  I  have  not  known  any- 
thing of  this,"  said  Helena,  interrapting  her; 
*'  but  my  spy  was  vigilant,  and  brought  me 
news  to-night,  and  I  came  at  once." 

"Where  is  hef 

"In  the  next  room." 

"  He  wished  to  see  me,"  Floy  said  again,  as 
she  made  a  step  towards  the  door,  before  which 
the  instant  afterwards  she  found  Helena  Barclay 
standing. 

"You  must  not  go  in  yet,"  said  Helena, 
quickly. 

"  Oh !  my  God,  he  is  dead  !"  wailed  forth  Flo- 
rence,   regardless  of  Helena's  last  injunctions ; 
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and  the  sharp  shrill  cry  of  despair  rang  forth  in 
the  stiUness  of  the  night,  the  echo  of  the  misery 
that  had  fallen  on  a  life  of  promise. 

"  No  ! — no  ! — I  tell  you  no  !"  cried  Helena, 
almost  as  excited  as  Floy ;  "  but  you  must  not 
go  in  yet.  I  will  explain — lie  will  explain," 
poiDting  to  Arthur  Barclay ;  "  and  it  will  save 
much  questioning  of  the  sick  man  within." 

"  Val  wants  to  see  me,"  said  Floy ;  *'  every 
minute  that  I  keep  away  adds  to  his  agony. 
AVhy  do  you  stop  me  ?  What  right  have  you 
to  act  for  him  or  me  f  she  cried  sharply,  the 
woman's  jealousy  flashing  forth  again  at  Helena's 
interference. 

*'He  washed  to  see  you,  yes,"  said  Helena, 
v^ery  calm  and  grave  once  more,  as  if  Florence's 
anger  had  power  to  subdue  her  wholly,  "  but  he 
does  not  now." 

'*  Then  he  is  dead !"  exclaimed  Florence,  tot- 
tering to  a  chair,  and  clutching  the  back  of  it  for 
support. 

"  He  is  unconscious — he  has  been  raving  from 
the  time  that  he  sent  a  message  to  you  by  your 
brother.  He  is  asleep  now,  and  sleep  may  ease 
him.  You  would  not  enter,  child,  and  rob  him 
of  his  one  chance  of  life  ?" 
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"  I  ^vill  be  very  quiet,"  said  Florence,  still 
persistent.  "  I  will  sit  by  his  bedside  till  he 
awakes.  Oh  !  Helena,  pity  me  ! — don't  stand 
in  my  way — I  love  my  Val  so  much  !" 

Helena  Barclay  drew  a  quick  sharp  breath, 
and  then  was  calm  and  grave  once  more. 

"  His  mother  is  with  him.  Leave  the  son  to 
the  mother,  if  you  are  merciful,"  was  the  slow 
answer. 

It  was  a  strong  appeal,  and  Florence  wavered, 
though  the  energetic  protest  of  her  who  barred 
the  way  furrowed  the  white  brow  of  the 
listener. 

"  You  can  enter  in  safety?"  said  Florence,  half 
suspiciously  still,  and  yet  almost  half  satirically. 

"  Yes,  I — 1  am  stronger  than  you,"  answered 
Helena,  hesitatingly.  "  I  have  been  used  to  so 
much  trouble  in  my  day,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  can  wholly  crush  me." 

"  And  you  distrust  my  firmness.     That  is  all." 

''  He  is  asleep,"  muttered  Helena  in  defence. 

"  Tell  his  mother  that  I  am  here,  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay, and  if  she  fears  my  prudence  also,  I  will 
wait,"  said  Florence,  with  a  new  exhibition  of 
reserve. 

Helena  bowed  to  her  commands,  and  passed 
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into  the  adjoining  room,  and  Florence  sank 
slowly  into  the  chair  against  which  she  had 
been  suj^porting  herself,  and  clutching  her  small 
face  with  her  gloved  hands,  stared  at  the  candle- 
flame  with  tixed,  glazed  eyes.  What  was  her 
train  of  thought,  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess, 
complex  though  it  might  be,  and  born  as  it  was 
of  many  varied  feelings,  that  she  secretly  re- 
coiled at  herself  in  a  wild  attempt  to  analyze. 
There  was  great  grief,  there  was  intense  sus- 
pense, there  were  horror  and  doubt  and  misery, 
but  through  it  all  thrilled  the  minor  chord  of 
jealousy  at  another's  interference  with  her  rights, 
of  suppressed  anger  that  battled  with  her 
trouble,  and  resented  the  dictation  which  kept 
her  from  Val's  side,  of  suspicion  that  there  was 
a  reason  for  holding  her  back,  and  that  time,  or 
her  own  shrewdness,  would  make  clear  ;  but 
not  the  charit}^  of  any  in  that  house — save  her 
poor  lover  perhaps.  She  was  too  deep  in 
thought  to  be  aware  that  Arthur  Barclay  had 
left  his  place  by  the  wall,  and  was  standing  by 
her  side,  until  his  deep  voice  sounded  in  her 
ears. 

*'  You  are  offended  with  me  f  he  said. 

She  started,  and  looked  up  at  him. 
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"  T  have  not  been  thinking  of  jou,"  she  replied 
bitterly.  "  When  I  have  time  to  think,  I  shall 
know  how  to  estimate  your  treachery  with  the 
rest  of  them." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"  Sorry  for  what  ?"  asked  Florence  sharply. 

"  For  all  that  has  happened,"  he  replied — 
*'  for  having  helped  to  deceive  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Florence,  very  thoughtfully ; 
''you  professed  not  to  know  where  Percy  was, 
or  what  had  become  of  Val." 

"I  did  not  know  at  that  time  where  Mr.  Mer- 
rick had  been  taken  after " 

He  paused  ;  the  great  eyes  of  Florence  were 
fixed  full  upon  him,  and  the  strong  man  could 
not  face  them — of  this  young  fair  woman  he  was 
verily  afraid. 

"After  my  brother  had  struck  him  down?" 
said  Florence,  fearlessly  now — "  speak  out,  Mr. 
Barclay,  and  tell  me  all  the  truth,  if  you  can. 
It  was  Percy '?" 

"  Yes." 

"He  was  jealous  of — of  Valentine!" 

"  He  was  mad  with  jealousy — he  had  been 
watching  Mr.  Merrick  for  months — they  had 
quarrelled  in  the  Temple  on  that   day  you  left 
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them  together.  Percy  was  at  Richmond  when 
Mr.  Merrick  came  at  a  late  hour  to  see  He- 
lena— Percy  and  Val  met  in  the  high  road 
outside  Mrs.  Merrick's  house,  and  Percy  struck 
him  with  his  silver-headed  stick." 

"  Unawares,  and  like  a  coward !"  cried  Flo- 
rence. 

"  Before  1  could  prevent  him,  and  excited  by 
the  other's  taunts — but  he  was  mad,"  muttered 
Barclay ;  "  raving  mad,  poor  fellow  I  " 

"  He  is  a  murderer !"  wailed  forth  Florence, 
spreading  her  hands  before  her  face,  "  and  you 
— you  were  in  hiding  Avith  him,  after  all !" 

"I  went  for  his  sake — to  see  for  myself 
if " 

"  What  business  was  it  of  yours  ?"  demanded 
Florence ;  "by  what  right  did  you  interfere?" 

"  I  thought  that,  if  he  were  deceiving  you,  I 
might  kill  him  myself,"  blurted  forth  Arthur 
Barclay. 

"It  would  have  been  more  like  you  than 
Percy  to  strike  a  man  off  his  guard,"  said  Flo- 
rence. 

He  reddened  very  much,  wrung  his  hands  to- 
gether at  the  taunt,  and  then  his  head  sank 
lower  on  his  chest. 
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"  Yes,  more  like  me,"  he  murmured ;  "  think 
it  was  I,  Miss  Audison,  if  you  please.  I  will 
never  say  a  word  to  the  contrary,  I  swear." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  the  truth,  Mr.  Barclay  ?  I 
have  asked  for  the  truth,  and  not  for  these 
heroics,"  said  Florence,  too  excited,  too  angry, 
too  much  distressed  to  be  charitable  towards 
him. 

"  Valentine  staggered  away  like  a  drunken 
man  after  the  blow,  and  we  watched  him  enter 
his  mother's  garden,  and  go  round  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  where  he  called  Helena  once  or 
twice  before  he  swooned.  We  did  not  think 
that  he  was  injured  until  we  discovered  him  on 
the  lawn.  We  carried  him  away,  lest  the  house 
should  be  disturbed,  and  its  inmates  alarmed; 
but  when  we  found  that  he  was  seriously  hurt, 
which  was  very  soon,  we  rowed  him  across  the 
river  in  haste,  and  it  was  his  own  wish." 

"  His  own  wish,"  said  Florence,  wonderingly, 
"  when  he " 

*'  He  had  recovered  consciousness  then — he 
was  afraid  of  alarming  his  mother  and  Mrs. 
Barclay — he  bade  us  make  all  haste  across  the 
river  ;  and  on  the  high  road,  which  we  reached 
at  last,  a  cart  was  passing  with  a  man  in  it, 
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whom  Valentine  knew.  Percy  urged  me  to 
return  at  once  to  the  '  Grosvenor,'  and  await 
his  coming,  and  deceive  you  all,  if  possible,  for 
a  while.  I  did  so,  not  thinking  that  it  would 
end  in  this  way." 

"  And  you  left  Valentine  with  that  madman 
Percy?"  cried  Florence,  once  more  indignant 
with  him. 

"  Poor  Percy  was  sane  enough  then — he  was 
wholly  cast  down.  It  was  Valentine's  wish,  as 
well  as  your  brother's,  that  he  should  remain 
with  him.  It  was  hoped  that  all  this  might  pass 
over,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser  but  ourselves ; 
but  there  came  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
night,  and  the  doctor  talked  of  danger." 

*'  And  now  talks  of  death — she  says  so — she 
who  keeps  me  away  from  him,  and  whose  deceit 
has  brought  all  this  misery  to  pass." 

"  His  deceit,  not  hers,"  muttered  Barclay ; 
"  but  he  has  been  anxious  and  penitent — he  has 
longed  to  see  you — there  is  something  on  his 
mind  which  keeps  him  down." 

"  Helena,"  murmured  Florence,  turning  very 
white. 

"  Then  he  changed  half  an  hour  ago  for  the 
worse,"  said  Arthur  Barclay,  gloomily,  "  and 
the  doctor  said " 
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"  Said  what  ?  AVhy  don't  you  speak  ?  Do 
you  think  that  I  am  a  cliild,  that  1  cannot  bear 
this  as  well  as  your  uncle's  widow,  of  my  lover's 
mother?  Do  I  not  know  already?"  she  hissed 
forth,  with  an  awful  intensity  of  passion. 

"  He  said  that,  if  the  delirium  continued, 
there  would  be  but  little  chance  for  him — that 
he  must  sink  ;  hence  Percy  must " 

"  I  will  not  think  of  Percy.  Let  him  suffer  ; 
he  has  killed  every  hope  that  I  had,"  wailed 
forth  Florence,  who  gave  way  at  last,  and  sank 
her  head  upon  her  outspread  arms,  and  cried 
very  bitterly  and  passionately. 

Arthur  Barclay  touched  her  gently,  and  begged 
her  to  keep  strong,  to  remember  the  man  lying 
ill  in  the  next  room,  to  be  patient,  for  Val's 
sake  and  her  own  ;  but  she  did  not  hear  him, 
or  she  took  no  heed,  till  a  woman's  hand  rested 
upon  her  arm,  and  a  woman's  voice  sounded  in 
a  low  key  in  her  ears. 

"  Florence,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  here," 
said  Mrs.  Merrick  ;  "  but  if  it  had  only  been 
half  an  hour  ago,  when  he  was  praying  for  your 
coming!" 

"  One  cruel  to  the  last  kept  me  in  ignorance 
to  the  last.     He — oh  !  Mrs.  Merrick,"  said  Flo- 
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rence,  starting  to  her  feet,  and  dashing  away 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  "  why  do  you  keep  me 
from  him  ? — what  is  it  that  holds  me  back  from 
your  old  love  and  confidence  ?  Do  you  think 
that  I  shall  leave  this  place  whilst  he  lives,  or 
that  she  has  a  greater  right  to  be  there  than 
myself?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Merrick  quickly,  "  don't 
think  that — don't  add  to  the  misery  of  this 
terrible  time  by  an  unjust  suspicion  !" 

"  I  am  very  strong — I  will  not  flinch,"  said 
Florence.  "  I  will  be  patient,  if  you  treat  me 
fairly,"  she  added,  "  and  acknowledge  my 
right." 

"  I  acknowledge  it,  Florence.  Come  with 
me,"  repHed  Mrs.  Merrick,  sadly. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  her  son's  betrothed, 
and  then  mother  and  maiden  walked  towards 
the  room  wherein  Val  Merrick  lay. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ONLY    DELIRIUM. 


FLOY  ANDISON  had  been  mercifully  spared 
from  all  scenes  of  suffering  during  her  life, 
on  which  had  never  fallen  even  the  shadow  of  a 
tragedy.  Hers  had  been  fair  sailing  over  placid 
streams,  and  she  had  been  a  spoiled  and  petted 
favourite,  content  to  take  the  good  thiugs  of 
this  world  almost  as  her  due,  and  happy  in  her 
womanhood  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
secured  for  herself  and  her  love  the  one  man 
whom  she  had  cared  for.  Life  had  been  all 
that  she  could  desire,  it  had  promised  in  the 
future  all  that  she  could  hope  for,  until  that 
day,  and  now  there  had  fallen  to  her  share  a 
terrible  revulsion,  a  mighty  ordeal,  and  this 
gossamer  nature  had  been  called  upon  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  do  a  woman's  work — per- 
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haps  to' suffer  as  it  is  feted  that  weak  women 
shall  suffer  in  their  day. 

She  believed  in  her  own  strength,  but  she 
was  only  growing  strong.  One  has  to  practise 
at  that  in  which  one  is  anxious  to  excel ;  there 
is  no  spontaneous  excellence,  even  in  the  art  of 
facing  calamity.  As  she  entered  the  room,  her 
heart  failed  her  for  the  moment ;  the  dark- 
haired  woman  at  the  bedside  looked  so  like  a 
mournful  fate,  a  watcher  over  slumbers  that 
were  to  be  disturbed  never  again  ;  and  the  face 
in  the  bed,  pillowed  high  before  her,  was  angu- 
lar and  ghastly — so  unlike  that  which  she  had 
expected  to  see,  that  she  hardly  believed  it  was 
Val  Merrick  lying  there. 

"  Dead  /"  she  ejaculated,  in  a  harsh  whis- 
per, and  a  momentary  fear  of  what  she  had 
never  seen  took  her  back  to  the  door  with  arms 
spread  out,  and  eyes  dilating  with  the  horror 
that  had  glazed  them. 

"  Hush  ! — hush  !"  cried  Helena,  in  a  low  tone 
of  reproof;  "he  lives  yet,  Florence — be  silent, 
if  you  would  have  him  live." 

It  was  an  impulse  that  had  led  Helena  to 
speak  also,  and  it  was  Helena's  voice,  pos- 
sibly her  eager  warning,   which  restored  Flo- 
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rence  to  herself,  and  even  brought  the  colour 
mantlmg  to  her  cheeks. 

"  A  momentary  shock — I  am  prepared  now 
for  the  worst,  if  God  wills  it,"  answered  Flo- 
rence ;  then  she  walked  steadily  to  the  bedside, 
and  bent  over  him  whom  she  now  recognised 
too  well. 

He  was  not  asleep.  Florence  had  thought 
that  he  was  until  she  had  stooped  to  gaze  into 
his  face,  which  ]it  up,  as  with  recognition  of  the 
violet  eyes  peering  anxiously  and  grief-fully 
into  his. 

"He  knows  me  1"  cried  Florence,  joyfully. 

She  had  turned  to  Mrs.  Merrick,  who  glanced 
across  at  the  watchful  woman,  at  whom  Flo- 
rence looked  in  turn.  Helena  Barclay  shook 
her  head,  and  answered  mournfully, 

"  He  knows  not  anyone." 

"  May  I  speak  to  him  ?"  asked  Florence,  al- 
most unconsciously  deferring  to  Helena  also, 
and  strange  that  seemed  when  wondering  at  it 
afterwards. 

"  If  you  will — if  you  wish,"  Helena  replied. 

There  was  some  interest  evinced  in  the  ex- 
periment, as  Florence  leaned  over  her  wounded 
lover,  and  placed  her  hand  upon  his,  which  had 
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been  moving  restlessly  without  the  coverlet. 
The  fingers  closed  upon  the  dainty  hand,  and 
Valentine's  eyes  looked  with  interest  and  eager- 
ness at  Florence. 

**  Val,  dear,  don't  you  know  me  ?"  she  asked, 
in  a  low,  clear  voice. 

The  eyes  dilated,  and  the  sufferer  seemed 
fighting  hard  to  recollect  her.  There  was  a 
pause  of  long  suspense,  and  the  mother  aud 
Helena  watched  as  anxiously  as  she  who  had 
attempted  the  experiment. 

"  Look,"  said  Mrs.  Merrick,  in  a  whisper,  "  he 
recollects  her.     See  I" 

The  parched  lips  parted,  and  his  voice,  hollow 
and  resonant,  responded  at  last  to  the  appeal. 

"  Helena !"  he  murmured. 

Florence  recoiled.  The  hand  slid  from  the 
fevered  clutch  which  it  had  sought,  and  she 
turned  quickly  towards  the  woman  whose  name 
he  had  uttered  in  his  delirium.  Hers  was  a  face 
which  had  no  love  in  it  then.  It  was  grave  and 
hard,  although  full  of  inquiry  and  dislike. 

Helena  responded  as  if  a  question  had  been 
put  to  her. 

"  He  raves.  He  has  been  like  that  some  time,'' 
answered  she,  in  a  faint  voice. 
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"  Why  does  he  rave  of  you  ?"  was  the  sharp 
inquiry. 

*'  Heaven  knows  !"  said  Helena  in  reply.  '^  In 
delirium  come  strange  thoughts,  for  which  he 
who  suffers  is  not  answerable." 

"No— but " 

*'  Helena  !"  said  Yal's  voice  again. 

"  Does  he  ever  speak  of  me?"  asked  Florence, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Merrick.  "  Has  he  mentioned 
my  name  at  any  time  since  this?" 

"  He  has  been  anxious  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Merrick,  *'  until  he  became  unconscious.  It  was 
his  one  anxiety  that  Percy  should  go  in  search 
of  you." 

"  Yes — yes,"  said  Florence,  with  a  jealous 
persistence  that  was  singular  at  that  time  and 
place ;  "  but  when  he  became  like — like  this,  did 
he  speak  of  me,  or  her  ?" 

"  He  has  spoken  of  many  things,  Floy,"  said 
Mrs.  Merrick,  anxiously. 

"  Ah  !  but  not  of  me  I  AVhy  don't  you  say 
so  ?  Why  don't  you  tell  me  that  she  is  on  his 
mind,  and  I  am  not  ?  Oh!  I  don't  care  for  that 
now.  It  cannot  matter.  Why  should  it?  Only 
let  me  know,  please,"  said  Florence,  appealingly. 

"  It  cannot  matter,  Florence,  what  he  says  or 
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thinks — if  there  is  any  thought  in  such  wild 
ramblings  as  his,"  Helena  replied  for  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick again,  "  and  I  for  one  doubt  that.  He  was 
coming  to  Richmond,  when  your  brother  struck 
at  him  cruelly  ;  he  wished  to  return  me  some 
papers  upon  which  I  had  solicited  his  advice, 
and  hence  I  weigh  upon  his  recollection  in  some 
way  which  it  is  beyond  us  to  explain." 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Florence,  coldly ;  then 
she  turned  to  her  stricken  lover,  and  bent  her 
face  down  close  to  his  again.  "Say  you 
know  me,  Val — it  will  make  me  very  happy  if 
you  will !''  she  said.  "  I  am  Florence — Florence 
Andison — your  Florence,  whom  you  wished  to 
see,  and  who  is  never,  never  going  away  again." 

The  voice  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Valentine,  the 
eyes  again  seemed  full  of  consciousness,  and 
once  more  the  lips  parted,  and  the  fair  young 
head  was  bent  more  closely  down  towards  him. 

"  Helena  I"  said  Val,  in  an  excited  whisper, 
"  forgive  me — try — and  forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you  for  what  ?"  asked  Florence. 
"Tell  me— for  what?" 

"For  all— fur  everything!  For  God's  sake 
say  forgiven !" 

The   head   began  to  toss  slowly  to  and  fro 
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upon  the  pillow,  and  Florence  said,  in  a  low, 
soothing  voice,  which  was  at  variance  with  her 
past  excitement,  and  surprised  the  two  who  had 
been  watching  her, 

"  Yes,  yes,  Val,  everything  is  forgiven.  Try 
to  rest." 

But  the  spell  of  rest — if  rest  it  had  been  be- 
fore Floy's  entrance — was  broken,  and  the 
stricken  man  raved  on,  muttering  incoherently, 
with  the  name  of  Helena  wailing  forth  from  his 
parched  lips  continually,  as  if  in  mad  reproach 
against  himself,  that  no  forgiveness  could  stay. 

*' If  this  delirium  would  cease  it  might  be  well 
yet,"  said  Helena,  with  a  heavy  sigli.  "  When 
will  the  doctor  come  again,  mamma  ?" 

Florence  winced  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time.  The  ordeal  had  been  passed,  and  she 
would  be  herself  presently,  to  brood  on  this  ; 
now  let  her  think  for  the  sufferer,  and  wonder 
at  the  cruel  change  in  him,  and  do  her  best. 
She  became  very  grave  and  patient  with  the 
two  who  watched  with  her,  and  claimed  an 
equal  interest,  who  would  watch  her  as  well 
as  Val,  as  though  they  doubted  her  as  deeply 
as  she  doubted  them.  Yes,  doubted  them, 
in  her  own  stricken  heart,  though  Val  was  mad. 
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and  they  had  told  her  that  sane  folk  took  no 
heed  of  the  ravings  of  the  brain-stricken.  She 
took  no  further  heed  of  them  to  her  companions. 
She  would  believe  what  they  told  her,  if  it  were 
possible,  but  the  words  to  which  she  had 
listened  had  seemed  to  strike  upon  a  key-note 
deep  down  in  her  jealous  heart,  and  she  could 
only  remember  how  his  madness  assimilated 
with  that  awful  tragedy  which  had  made  Percy 
what  he  was.  It  was  the  whole  story,  not  this 
miserable  fragment,  that  had  amazed  her, 
scathed  her,  and  there  was  no  explaining  it 
away,  she  verily  believed. 

If  it  were  all  delusion  she  should  be  happy 
soon,  if  it  were  part  and  parcel  of  a  grim  truth, 
from  which  the  curtain  was  fast  falling,  she 
might  be  desolate  and  heart-broken  presently  ; 
but  whether  true  or  false,  she  felt  that  she  loved 
passionately  this  man  fighting  for  his  life,  and 
thcit  she  could  bear  anything  and  everything 
rather  than  his  death. 

And  if  he  were  to  be  taken  away,  might  not 
a  common  trouble,  the  consciousness  that  they 
had  both  learned  to  love  him,  draw  her  and 
Helena  Barclay  closer  together  in  the  future, 
both  mourners  for  one  loss  ? 
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It  was  a  supposition  that  stole  to  her  in  that 
hour,  but  her  heart  gave  a  sudden  and  indignant 
throb,  and  her  fair  brow  furrowed  with  a 
thought  irreconcilable  with  her  seeming  depth 
of  injury. 

Neither  Mrs.  Merrick  nor  Helena  saw  the 
passing  change  in  her.  When  they  gazed  at 
her  again  she  was  a  statue,  and  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. 

She  had  taken  her  place  at  her  lover's  side, 
as  maidens  did  in  the  old  days,  when  their  loyal 
knights  lay  wounded  and  prostrate,  and  no  one 
asked  her  to  go  away,  or  questioned  her  right 
to  be  with  him  at  the  last. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


JEALOUSY. 


ARTHUR  BARCLAY  remained  till  a  late  hour 
at  the  cottage.  He  sat  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  a 
gloomy  picture  enough,  and  not  unlike  the  man 
whom  we  saw  first  in  the  parlour  of  the  "  Bull 
Inn  "  waiting  for  his  money.  One  might  have 
thought  that  he  was  sleeping  as  soundly  as  on 
that  Winter's  night,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fix- 
ed stare  at  the  tiled  floor.  He  was  unaware  of 
passing  events ;  the  whispering  in  the  next 
room,  the  muttered  incoherencies  of  the  stricken 
man,  which  the  thin  walls  could  not  shut  out — 
even  the  arrival  of  the  doctor  to  take  a  last  look 
at  his  patient  for  the  night  did  not  distract  him 
from  the  deep  train  of  reverie  into  which  he  had 
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plunged.  The  doctor  imagined  that  he  was 
asleep,  and  came  and  went  without  a,  word  to 
him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  an  hour  afterwards  that 
Florence's  voice  aroused  him. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  that  you  should  re- 
main here  any  longer,  Mr.  Barclay,"  Floy 
said;  and  he  looked  up  as  she  came  to  his 
side. 

^'  Why  not?"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  You  had  better  leave  Mr.  Merrick  with  his 
friends,  and  see  after — after  Percy's  safety,"  she 
added,  with  a  little  gulp  down  of  something  in 
her  throat. 

"  He  will  die  then !"  said  Arthur,  springing  to 
his  feet. 

'*God  knows  I"  answered  Florence;  "but  he 
is  in  danger,  and  it  was  his  wish — she  tells  me 
who  knoAvs  all  his  wishes,"  she  added,  sadly — 
"  it  was  his  wish  that  Percy  should  leave  Eng- 
land." 

"And  you?"  he  asked. 

"  I  shall  stay  here.  Tell  ray  father  and  mo- 
ther where  I  am — and  where  I  intend  to  re- 
main," she  said  significantly. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  obedience  to  her 
commands,   and  having   issued  them,  she  was 
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returning  to  the  room  which  she  had  quitted, 
when  he  said, 

"  I  shall  go  away  with  Percy.  I  am  the  one 
friend  he  has  left." 

"  God  help  him,  then — for  I  believe  that  you 
have  prompted  him  to  this." 

"  You  have  said  worse  than  that  to  me  to- 
night," he  murmured ;  "  but  you  are  in  trouble, 
and  I  can  bear  every  hard  word.  Still,"  he 
added,  after  a  long  pause,  "  if  you  will  only  say 
that  you  forgive  me  before  I  go." 

"  You  deceived  me.  You  left  me  in  suspense, 
when  suspcDse  was  killing  me.  If  we  never 
meet  again,  I  shall  be  glad,"  was  the  impetuous 
answer. 

His  deep  voice  in  reply  startled  her — would 
at  another  time,  and  with  her  heart  less  full  of 
torture,  have  touched  her  more  deeply — she  re- 
membered it  and  the  words  that  were  uttered 
at  a  later  day — 

"Miss  Andison,"  he  said,  with  solemn  em- 
phasis, "  we  shall  never  meet  again." 

He  thrust  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  strode  from 
the  cottage,  to  the  door  of  which  Florence  in- 
stinctively followed  him,  and  peered  into  the 
darkness  beyond,  where  no  sign  of  him  was 
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visible.  It  was  a  sudden  flitting,  but  it  was  in 
unison  with  the  mysteries  and  inconsistencies  of 
the  night,  a  minor  incident  on  which  she  could 
not  reflect  at  that  time.  She  closed  the  door, 
and  went  back  to  her  place  by  Valentine  Mer- 
rick's side,  whence  no  one  sought  to  keep  her 
away  now.  He  was  sleeping  when  she  I'eturned, 
and  Helena  raised  her  hand  to  her  to  enter  very 
cautiously.  She  did  so,  but  she  felt  the  impa- 
tient, jealous  heart  throb  once  again  at  the  man- 
date. Always  Helena,  on  the  alert,  and  for  his 
sake — always  Helena  to  distrust  her  powers  of 
self-restraint ! 

"  Asleep,"  said  Helena,  in  almost  a  joyful 
whisper  to  her. 

Florence  felt  overjoyed  herself,  but  she  would 
not  betray  her  satisfaction  to  her  rival.  The 
doctor  had  said  that  a  deep  calm  sleep  might 
save  him,  and  it  had  come,  but  what  right  had 
Helena  Barclay  to  be  glad  too  ? — that  is,  so  glad 
as  this  ? 

Valentine  Merrick's  sleep  lasted  till  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  when  he  awoke  the  doctor 
was  bending  over  bis  bed,  with  a  "  second  medi- 
cine   man"  opposite.      Mrs.   Merrick   stood    at 
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the  foot  of  the  bed,  but  two  fair  women 
wlio  had  watched  with  her  were  no  longer 
visible.  The  physician  who  had  been  called  in 
had  dismissed  them  from  attendance  for  a 
time. 

"  There  are  too  many  nnrses  here — you  op- 
press the  patient,  and  rob  him  of  air,"  he  had 
said,  not  too  courteously  ;  and  Florence  thought 
that  she  disliked  the  new  doctor  very  much 
indeed. 

Meanwhile,  they  had  been  politely  shut  from 
the  room,  and  Valentiue  Merrick  missed  one  of 
them  at  least,  as  he  awoke — or,  rather,  as  the 
doctor  awakened  him  by  feeling  his  pulse.  He 
looked  hard  at  the  doctors,  and  then  across  at 
his  mother,  and  said  in  a  weak,  almost  childish 
voice, 

"  Has  she  gone  ?" 

"  Who,  Val  f  asked  Mrs.  Mernck,  eagerly. 

"  Helena — was  she  not  here  last  night  ?" 

*'  Yes." 

"  Tell  her  not  to  go  away,"  he  murmured ; 
and  one  fair-haired  woman  who  had  been  listen- 
ing at  the  door  without  any  consciousness  of 
its  impropriety,  and  only  spell-bound  there  by  the 
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hope  of  good  news,  let  her  hands  fall  to  the  sides 
of  her  dress  despairingly  and  walked  slowly 
away. 

Helena  Barclay  saw  the  action  and  cried, 

'•'  Oh,  Floy,  what  is  it  ?  Do  they  say — do 
they  say  anything  about  him  ? — what  have  yon 
heard  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Florence,  *'  nothing  ex- 
cept good  news." 

"  Good  news  !"  echoed  Helena  wonderingly. 

"  He  is  conscious,"  said  Floy ;  then  she  hur- 
ried into  the  fresh  air  as  if  for  her  life — or  for 
something  that  would  save  her  from  the  deadly 
feehng  of  faiotness  which  had  suddenly  come 
upon  her.  She  was  back  again  when  the  doctors 
had  quitted  the  patient's  room,  and  was  listen- 
ing calmly  to  their  statement. 

She  was  right — it  was  good  news.  The  crisis 
was  passed,  and  with  care  the  patient  would 
recover,  though  the  process  of  recovery  might 
be  a  slow  one.  The  physician  who  had  been 
lured  at  an  early  hour  from  his  bed,  was  the 
spokesman  on  the  occasion — he  was  a  plain 
speaker,  with  two  Avonderfully  clear  grey  eyes, 
that  fathomed  some  of  the  complicities  of  the 
situation. 

n2 
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"He  is  a  lucky  man,  whoever  he  is,  to  stop  short 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  murder,  and  to  have 
the  patient  anxious  that  he  should  not  be  called 
to  account  for  it,"  said  the  physician  grimly ; 
"  but  which  young  lady  is  Helena  V  he  added, 
looking  from  one  beautiful  face  to  another. 

"  I  am  Helena,  sir,"  said  the  young  widow, 
and  Florence  trembled  nervously,  guessing  what 
was  coming, 

"  If  you  took  your  place  as  nurse  for  the  next 
few  hours,  and  these  ladies  reserved  their  rights 
and  privileges  for  a  while,  I  have  an  idea  that 
it  would  be  better  for  Mr.  Merrick's  composure. 
One  nurse  at  a  time  is  quite  sufficient,  and  he 
seemed  to  fear  that  you  had  left  him." 

Helena  was  looking  down,  ashy  and  stern, 
and  more  than  one  observer  marvelled. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  sir.  If  he  thinks," — she  had 
begun,  when  he  interrupted  her  laughingly. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  wish  it— but  I  fancy  that  he 
does." 

"  He  is  not  aware  that  Miss  Andison  is  here," 
Helena  hastened  to  add ;  "he  was  delirious  when 
she  arrived  last  night,  and  did  not  recognise 
her.      He   will   be   glad,   very  glad  of  her   at- 
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tendance,  and  I — I  cannot  stay,  sir.  I  have  im- 
portant business  that  summons  me  else- 
where!" 

"  As  you  please,  ladies — you  will  study  the 
patient  first,  for  his  own  sake,  I  have  no  doubt," 
said  the  physician,  "  and  kindly  remember  that 
one  nurse  at  a  time  is  sufficient  for  him." 

He  bowed,  received  his  fee — it  was  a  heavy 
fee,  that  had  been  arranged  beforehand  between 
Helena  Barclay  andtlie  first  doctor — and  stepped 
from  the  cottage  to  the  carriage  awaiting  for  him 
without.  The  doctor  salaamed  to  the  great 
man,  and  then  went  his  own  way,  glad  of  the 
turn  that  affairs  had  taken,  for  he  had  been 
nervous  himself  as  to  results,  and  as  to  how  far 
they  would  have  afiected  him,  had  Val  Merrick 
died  from  the  blow.  He  had  been  talked  and 
coaxed  into  secrecy  ;  but  it  had  been  a 
very  delicate  piece  of  business,  the  temporary 
concealment  of  which  might  have  afiected 
his  own  reputation.  The  three  women  whom 
he  had  left  behind  stood  looking  dubiously  at 
each  other,  uncertain,  all  three  of  them,  of 
the  next  step,  which  was  critical.  It  might  be- 
tray at  once,  or  deceive  for  a  life-time,  according 
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to  the  judgment  of  one  or  more  of  those  who 
had  met  there  in  that  trying  hour. 

*'  Helena — you  will  go  to  him  ?"  said  Florence 
at  last. 

"But  you " 

"He  wishes  it?"  said  Florence. 

"  He  does  not  know  that  you  are  here.  He 
has  been  very  anxious  to  see  you." 

Florence  smiled. 

"  Tell  him  that  I  am  coming  presently  when 
he  asks  for  me,"  she  whispered  ;  "  I  cannot  go 
in  now." 

"  He  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Helena 
again,  "  and  it  is  your  place." 

"  I  shall  unnerve  him,  and  he  is  still  in  danger 
of  his  life,  which  a  breath  may  disturb,"  said 
Florence  very  calmly;  "he  has  asked  for  you, 
remember." 

"I  will  go,  then,"  said  Helena,  reluctantly, 
"  if  you  think  it  best." 

"  I  think  so,"  was  the  slow  response. 

"And  whatever  else  you  think,  Floy,"  said 
Helena  in  a  whisper,  "  do  not  believe  in  yet 
awhile,  unless  it  is  in  the  happiness  which  will 
come  to  you  with  his  recovery." 
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"  To  3/ozi,"  she  reiterated,  "  and  to  no  one 
else." 

The  big  dark  eyes  did  not  flinch  beneath 
Florence  Andison's  steady  gaze  into  their 
depths,  but  Floy  questioned  her  no  further. 
Without  another  word,  she  let  her  pass  into  Val's 
room,  to  resume  her  old  place  of  watcher,  and 
she  sank  down  slowly  into  a  chair  by  the  open 
window  and  looked  out  at  the  blue  sky. 

"  She  is  an  admirable  actress,"  Florence 
whispered  to  herself:  '^as  if  I  did  not  know  all 
— as  if  she  had  the  power  to  deceive  me  any 
longer !" 

*'  My  dear,  you  said,"  began  Mrs.  Merrick,  and 
then  paused. 

"  Ah !  madam,  let  me  be,"  said  Florence 
pleadingly  and  yet  restlessly,  "  I  have  so  much 
to  think  of,  and  I  don't  know  w^iat  is  best. 
Please  give  me  time,  I  am  unused  to  trouble." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Floy,  1  will  not  say  another 
word,  only  believe " 

"  No,  no,  ask  me  not  to  believe  anything," 
cried  Floy;  "  don't  talk  to  me — be  merciful." 

Mrs.  Merrick  was  silent.  She  knew  not  what 
to  say  or  how  to  act.  The  secret  was  escaping, 
nay,  had    already  escaped,  and    what  was    to 
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follow  neither  she  nor  Florence  knew,  although 
Helena  Barclay  might.  She  sat  and  watched 
FloyAndison  furtively,  but  Floy  did  not  betray 
her  thoughts,  unless  the  set  determination  on 
the  face,  already  pallid  with  one  night's  anxiety, 
told  of  a  purpose  which  Helena  had  already 
feared,  and  from  which  she  would  have  diverted 
her.  The  time  passed  slowly  and  painfully.  The 
tenants  of  the  house,  a  homely-looking  man 
and  his  wife,  came  in  from  a  neighbouring  cot- 
tage, wherein  they  had  located  themselves  for 
the  nonce ;  and  the  woman  bustled  about  and 
prepared  breakfast,  glancing  at  Florence  now^ 
and  then,  whose  appearance  was  a  new  surprise. 

When  breakfast  was  ready,  Florence  affect- 
ed to  draw  up  to  the  table  and  partake  of  the 
meal,  but  the  effort  was  difficult  and  she  desist- 
ed at  last,  and  sat  back,  and  Mrs.  Merrick  spared 
her  any  questioning.  Floy  was  grateful  al- 
though she  did  not  in  any  way  betray  her  feel- 
ings, and  she  only  glanced  up  inquiringly  when 
Mrs.  Merrick,  who  had  stolen  into  the  room  ad- 
joining with  a  cup  of  coffee  for  Helena,  returned 
softly  to  her  place. 

"He  is  sleeping  soundly  again,"  said  Mrs. 
Merrick,  in  response  to  her  keen  glance. 
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"  I  am  glad,"  said  Florence,  in  reply. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  he  would  recover  when 
I  first  came  here,"  said  the  mother,  shuddering 
as  she  spoke. 

*'  When  you  and  Helena  came  '?"  Florence 
corrected. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Merrick,  "  for  Helena  was 
anxious  as  well  as  I." 

*'  Doubtless,"  answered  Floy,  with  a  bitterness 
that  it  was  beyond  her  power  to  conceal ;  "  and 
with  Helena  near  him,  his  mind  is  at  rest.  With 
Helena  near  him,  he  wall  recover,  thank  God ! 
And  now — good-bye." 

Florence  had  risen,  and  was  standing  with 
her  right  hand  extended  to  the  old  lady. 

"  Good-bye  !  Not — not  going  away  like 
this  !"  exclaimed  the  mother. 

"  What  good  am  I  here?"  was  the  sharp  re- 
joinder.    "  Who  wants  me,  or  thinks  of  me?" 

"  He  sent  for  you  last  night." 

"  He  does  not  think  of  me  this  morning,"  an- 
swered Florence,  sadly  ;  "  and  if  I  cannot  com- 
fort him — if  I  am  likely  to  disturb  him,  why,  I 
will  go." 

"But " 

"But   he   likes   her   better  than   me!"  cried 
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Florence.  '  *'  You  and  she  have  plotted  toge- 
ther to  deceive  me — have  told  me  nothing  of 
this — have  led  him  by  degrees  to  turn  away 
from  me,  taking  advantage  of  my  absence." 

"  Oh  !  Florence,  Florence,"  moaned  forth  the 
mother,  "  don't  say  that !" 

"  You  have  seen  which  way  his  heart  was 
drifting,  and  yet  gave  me  no  warning  ;  you 
took  her  to  your  home,  called  her  daughter,  and 
kept  me  from  you ;  you  threw  them  together, 
and  constituted  me  your  dupe — you  have 
brought  this  to  pass  by  your  neglect,  and  I 
will  stay  no  longer  !  Tell  him — tell  him — "  the 
indignant  tones  of  her  voice  broke  up  suddenly 
into  faltering  accents  that  were  past  control- 
ling— "  that  I  give  him  up,  and  that  I — I  go 
away  for  ever — from  him  now." 

"Florence!"  Mrs.  Merrick  could  only  exclaim. 

Florence  Andison  was  moving  towards  the 
door,  when  a  third  figure  came  between  her  and 
her  egress — that  of  the  woman  who  she  be- 
lieved had  supplanted  her. 

"  Stay !"  said  Helena,  sternly,  "  before  you 
cast  away  the  happiness  of  your  whole  life  by 
a  jealous  misinterpretation  of  the  truth.  What 
would  you  do  ?" 
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"  Go  home  at  once." 

"  Why  r 

"  Why  !"  cried  Florence,  in  indignant  pro- 
test— "  you  dare  to  ask  me  why !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Helena,  unmoved  by  the  passion 
of  her  rival,  and  even  a  calm,  cold  incompre- 
hensibility to  both  women  observing  her,  "  I 
dare  to  ask  you  why?" 

"  Because  you  have  robbed  me  of  his  love," 
she  cried,  pointing  to  the  room  ia  which  Val  lay. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  was  the  firm  answer ; 
"  I  do  not  love  Yal  Merrick  !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE   TEST. 


FLORENCE  ANDISON  advanced  a  step 
towards  Helena,  as  if  in  doubt  of  all  that 
she  had  uttered,  or  as  if  some  trace  of  the 
deception  which  she  had  practised  would  be 
visible  at  a  less  degree  of  distance.  Even  Mrs. 
Merrick's  hands  went  suddenly  to  her  bosom, 
but  Florence  was  not  looking  at  Yal's  mather. 

"  You  do  not  love  him  V  repeated  Floy,  in 
her  amazement — "  you  have  not  tried  to  win 
him  from  me  ?" 

''  No." 

"  You  and  he  have  not  loved  each  other — it 
is  all  a  dream,  then  ?" 

*'  It  is  all  a  dream,  if  you  think  that  we  have," 
replied  Helena ;  '*  you,  who  might  have  regarded 
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him  with  a  higher  sense  of  honour,  and  who 
might  have  trusted  me  a  httle  more." 

"  But  Percy " 

"  Percy  has  misled  you  with  his  jealousy," 
answered  Helena  ;  "  he  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
He  is  a  man  trebly  dangerous  and  deceptive." 

Florence's  brow  knit  with  her  perplexities. 
The  assured  tone  of  the  young  woman,  her  calm- 
ness, her  dignity,  shook  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  hesitated  on  the  threshold  of  that 
unhappiness  which  she  was  seeking  for  herself. 

"He  loves  you — I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I 
live,"  Floy  said. 

"  His  is  the  rambling  of  a  mind  distracted, 
and  you  have  the  heart  to  judge  him  by  it !" 
Helena  replied ;  "  ah,  that  is  not  like  the  Floy 
Andison  whom  I  have  known." 

"We  have  all  changed  of  late  days,"  said 
Florence,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  midst  of  us." 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  a  falsehood,  when 
the  truth  might  bring  me  happiness?  Why 
should  I  not  take  you  at  your  word,  and  let 
you  go,  if  your  going  would  leave  me  free  to 
marry  him  f  said  Helena,  scornfully. 

•'  Oh  !  why,  indeed,"  echoed  Florence. 
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"Am  I  to  prefer  your  happiness  to  raine  ?" 
Helena  continued  ;  "  have  I  experienced  so 
great  a  share  of  earthly  comfort  that  I  should 
lose  this  chance  if  I  loved  him,  and  his  heart 
was  drawn  towards  me  ?  Is  it  in  human 
nature? — is  it  in  our  woman's  nature?" 

'*  No,"  she  murmured. 

"  Then  dismiss  this  nightmare  from  your 
mind,  Floy,  and  be  the  generous  girl  who  con- 
fided in  me  when  all  the  world  distrusted ; 
treat  me  once  more  as  the  friend,  the  sister, 
ever  grateful  for  past  memories." 

She  held  forth  her  hands  to  Floy  Andison, 
who  hesitated  still,  as  though  the  jealous 
promptings  of  her  own  heart  were  too  strong 
for  her.  She  was  hard  to  convince ;  it  had 
been  so  cruelly  clear  until  this  woman  had 
spoken. 

"  You  do  not  believe  me  V  said  Helena,  re- 
proachfully. 

*'  Hardly — scarcely,"  answered  Florence  ; 
"  there  is  some  reason — some  mystery  which 
makes  you  speak  like  this." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
Helena  said, 

"  Have  I  not  sufficient  reason  when  I  see  your 
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jealousy  building  up  your  own  unhappinees, 
and  when  two  lives  are  drifting  apart  without 
a  cause? — w4ien  I,  who  have  done  my  best,  God 
bear  me  witness  here,  am  thought  the  weakest 
and  most  perfidious  of  women  ?" 

"  It  would  not  be  perfidy  to  love  poor  Val," 
said  Floy,  thoughtfully  ;  "  but  to  lure  him  from 
me,  knowing  of  his  pledge " 

"  Would  be  infamous  I"  said  Helena.  "  Ay,  I 
own  it,  and  I  refute  the  accusation  which  your 
words  convey.  Shall  I  tell  you,"  she  cried, 
more  passionately,  "  that  I  hate  your  lover !" 

"  Yes,  tell  me  that,"  answered  Florence, 
eagerly.  "  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
in  my  selfishness." 

Helena  Barclay  wrung  her  hands  together — 
those  hands  which  had  been  held  in  vain  to- 
wards the  girl  who  was  singularly  obdurate  at 
this  crisis — and  said,  in  a  lower  voice, 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  say  that !" 

"There  is  the  cant  of  loving  him  like  a 
sister,"  cried  Floy,  bitterly — "  why  do  you  not 
dwell  upon  that?  These  things  are  easy  of 
explanation  to  a  woman  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  I  am." 

"To  a  woman  so  sceptical,"  added  Helena, 
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*'  who  turns  suddenly  from  those  who  would  do 
much  to  serve  her?  1  will  not  talk  of  a  sister's 
love  for  Val  Merrick,  but  of  my  deep  respect,  if 
you  will  listen,  and  if  I  thought  that  you 
would  believe  me." 

"  Ah !  I  don't  know  what  to  believe,"  said 
Floy,  despairingly. 

She  was  less  firm,  and  Helena  was  more  per- 
severing ;  and  Mrs.  Merrick,  the  woman  in  the 
background,  who  knew  all  the  story,  and  was 
deeply  versed  in  two  confessions,  became  more 
full  of  wonder  as  she  listened. 

"Eelieve  this,  Floy,  that  Val  Merrick  is  the 
last  man  whom  I  would  take  for  my  husband," 
said  Helena,  very  firmly — "  that  ever  between 
me  and  him  is  the  court  of  justice  where  I  was 
tried  for  murder,  and  where  he  strove  to  hang 
me — that  I  fear  him  still,  as  on  that  awful  day 
— that  he  can  never  be  anything  to  me  save 
my  old  accuser,  whom  I  will  always  shun  when 
it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so." 

"And  yet  you  are  here,"  said  Florence — 
"how  is  that?" 

"  In  gratitude  for  his  better  thoughts  of  me,  for 
all  past  kindness,  for  his  mother's  love,  I  stay." 
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"  Not  for  your  own  sake,  then  ?" 

"  Not  for  my  own  sake,"  murmured  Helena 
in  response. 

Florence  looked  hard  into  the  downcast  face 
of  the  speaker.  If  it  were  all  true,  or  if  it  were 
all  false,  Helena  Barclay  was  equally  an  enig- 
ma, past  human  comprehension. 

"Then  you  will  go  away,"  said  Florence, 
suddenly — "  you  will  leave  him  to  my  care  ? — 
you  will  not  interfere  between  us  any  more  ?" 

"  I  am  ready,"  was  the  slow  response. 

"  You  will  depart  at  once  f 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  I  wish  it,"  said  Floy,  "  for  then  I  shall  trust 
you,  not  otherwise,  and  with  so  many  doubts  be- 
setting me.  I  am  a  very  jealous  woman — I  own 
it — but  make  allowance  for  me  in  my  tribula- 
tion." 

"And  go  ?"  added  Helena. 

"  Yes." 

Helena  bowed  her  head  as  at  a  command  im- 
possible to  resist,  and  said, 

"  It  shall  be  so." 

Florence  Andison  returned  to  her  place,  and 
removed  the  hat  from  her  fair  hair.  It  was  a 
compact,  and  she  was  satisfied.     She  believed 
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that  she  was  satisfied,  till  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mrs.  Merrick's  agitated  face,  and  then  her 
heart  sank  again,  she  hardly  knew  why. 

•'  Will  you  not  return  to  watch  him?"  she  asked 
of  Helena,  who  remained  motionless  where  she 
had  left  her. 

"  Never  again,"  said  Helena  in  response. 

"  The  doctors  said " 

''  The  doctors  did  not  know  that  his  betrothed 
was  here,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  her,"  said 
Helena  calmly.  "  Resume  your  place,  Florence, 
lest  he  wake.     My  poor  task  is  ended." 

Florence  moved  towards  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  paused.  She  turned  to  her  rival 
then,  and  said, 

"  If  I  have  done  you  and  him  injustice,  for- 
give me,  Helena,  as  he  will." 

"  I  forgive  you.     Good-bye." 

*'  You  are  going  at  once  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  once.  I  leave  him  in  good  hands," 
she  added,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Will  you  not  say  good-bye  to  him  ?"  asked 
Florence. 

"  Not  for  the  world  !"  exclaimed  Helena  ;  "  he 
is  asleep — he  may  sleep  for  hours." 
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"  And  when  he  wakes,  what  shall  I  say  con- 
cerning you?"  asked  Florence,  somewhat  anxi- 
ously. 

"  He  may  not  miss  me.  Should  he  inquire, 
tell  him  that  I  have  left  you  in  my  place,  and 
gone  home." 

*'  Home  !"  said  Florence. 

"  Not  to  his  mother's  house,  but  he  will  think 
so,"  said  Helena,  hastily ;  "  and  you  will  spare 
him  the  poor  story  of  your  jealousy  till  he  is 
strong  again." 

Florence  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  some  words 
which  were  hovering  on  her  lips  went  back  to 
the  heart  which  had  prompted  their  utterance. 

"  Yes,"  Floy  said ;  and  then  the  door  closed 
between  her  and  her  rival,  and  she  was  shut  in 
with  her  sleeping  lover. 

At  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Merrick  hurried 
across  the  room,  and  caught  Helena  by  the 
wrist. 

**  What  does  this  mean  ?"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
whisper.  "  Oh  !  Helena,  what  have  you  said  ? 
— what  have  you  done  f 

''  I  have  done  my  best  to  atone  for  an  error, 
mamma,"  replied  Helena. 

"  But  yoQ  have  said " 

i2 
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"  Hush !  'hush  ! — come  with  me  from  the 
house,  if  you  will  speak,"  cried  Helena.  "  I — I 
am  going  away,  and  cannot  part  here." 

The  two  women  went  slowly  from  the  house 
into  the  sunshine,  and  regarded  each  other 
sadly  and  steadily. 

This  was  the  last  ordeal. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


FAREWELL. 


WHAT  a  bright  day  it  was  for  so  much  of 
human  suffering — for  the  sad  and  inevit- 
able parting  of  which  these  two  had  talked  a 
great  deal,  but  had  not  faced  so  closely  as  on 
that  day  !  For  the  elder  woman  it  was  losing 
half  her  life,  though  in  her  bewilderment  she 
did  not  know  it  then  ;  for  the  younger  it  w^as 
one  more  beginning,  and  there  was  no  ray  of 
hope  upon  the  way  to  which  she  would  direct 
her  steps.  For  Helena  Barclay  it  was  always 
shadow-land,  despite  the  friendly  hands  extended 
forth  to  drag  her  into  the  clearer  light  beyond. 
She  sank  back  by  the  weight  of  her  poor  dead 
hopes,  and  neither  youth  nor  riches  helped  to- 
wards a  brighter  sphere. 
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"I  have  .surprised  you,  mamma?"  said 
Helena,  when  they  were  some  httle  distance 
from  the  house,  and  she  had  passed  her  arm 
round  Mrs.  Merrick's  waist. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  very  much,"  was  the  reply. 

"  There  were  only  two  evils  to  choose  from, 
and  I  chose  the  least,  in  my  own  shallow  judg- 
ment," said  Helena. 

"It  was  wrong." 

"  Yes,  yes,  everything  is  wrong,  mamma,  and 
everything  has  been  leading  up  to  this — I  don't 
repent  yet.     What  could  I  have  done  f 

"  I  know  not,  child." 

"I  told  her  a  lie — only  one,  I  think,  although 
I  fenced  with  many,  to  save  VaFs  hapjoiness  and 
hers,  and  Heaven  will  not  judge  me  harshly  for 
it." 

"  Heaven  knows  what  is  best,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Merrick,  ''  but  I  fear  the  result." 

"  And  yet  there  was  no  advice  which  you 
could  offer  me — no  better  step  that  I  could 
take  r 

*'  No,"  said  Mrs.  Merrick  helplessly. 

"  I  said  that  I  did  not  love  him,  mamma,"  said 
Helena,  with  quivering  lips  ;  "  I  who  would  be 
glad  to  die  for  him — had  the  courage  to  say 
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that.  Try  and  think  what  a  bitter  thing  it  was 
to  say." 

"  I  can  guess,  my  poor  dear  girl,  the  bitter- 
ness of  that.     What  made  you  say  it  ?" 

*'  Oh !  there  were  many  reasons — I  can  hardly 
explain  them,  even  to  you,"  said  she,  wearily ; 
"  they  crowded  on  me  very  thick  and  fast,  when 
she  was  looking  at  me,  and  my  poor  wretched 
secret  seemed  something  that  I  dared  not  con- 
fess, that  I  must  fight  hard,  and  lie  hard,  to  keep 
to  myself.  I  was  a  woman  at  bay,  and  I  was 
very  proud  !" 

"  Have  you  convinced  her,  after  all  V 

*'  I  hope  so.  She  is  young,  jealous,  impulsive, 
full  of  love  herself,  and  she  cannot  imagine  that 
I  would  steal  away  at  her  bidding,  and  leave 
my  idol  where  he  is.  I  hardly  believe  it  myself 
yet — it  is  so  hard,  and  I  am  so  much  alone." 

*'  Don't  go,"  said  the  impulsive  mother,  broken 
down  by  Helena's  earnestness. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  must  go,"  rephed  Helena,  feverish- 
ly ;  "  if  I  have  neglected  many  duties  in  my  life, 
at  least  there  is  this  too  plainly  marked  for  me 
to  disregard.  I  love  your  son,  but  I  am  too 
proud  to  let  her  know  it — or  to  let  him  di-cam 
of  it.     They  loved  each  other  before  I  came  to 
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Weddercorabe,  a  blight  on  both  their  lives  ;  and 
in  loving  him,  I  saw  the  fate  which  was  awaiting 
me.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  it,  save 
that  she  should  have  guessed  it  at  this  awful 
time." 

Mrs.  Merrick  did  not  hazard   another  word. 
Her  heart  was  full,  and  she  dared  not  trust  it  to 


"  It  was  not  that  in  His  delirium  he  spoke  of 
me  a  great  deal,  but  she  was  as  jealous  as  her 
brother  when  she  stood  there  last  night," 
Helena  continued  ;  "  if  she  had  not  distrusted  me 
before,  she  would  have  thought  as  little  of  poor 
Yal's  ravings  as  I  do." 

Mrs.  Merrick  was  still  silent. 

*'I  am  on  his  mind — there  is  something  which 
he  wishes  to  say,  and  I  can  guess  what  it  is. 
Tell  him  so  when  he  gets  stronger,  and  asks 
what  has  become  of  me.  Say  I  have  found  my 
dead  husband's  book.  And  later  on,  assure  Floy 
Andison  again  that  I  am  gone  for  ever.  She 
will  believe  more  readily  that  I  did  not  care  for 
Val  when  she  is  assured  of  my  departure." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  for  both  their  sakes,"  said 
Mrs.  Merrick  ;  *'  oh !  if  I  could  act  for  you  too  as 
my  own  heart  prompts  me  !" 
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"  This  poor  woman  was  forced  to  act  for  her- 
self when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child,"  said 
Helena  sadly,  "and  it  has  been  in  no  man's 
power,  and  in  no  woman's,  to  be  of  service  to 
her  since.  Interference  has  brought  misery  to 
others,  and  never  an  atom  of  satisfaction  to  her 
Avhom  friends  would  have  served.  Leave  her 
to  herself — you,  my  dear  mother,  are  very,  very 
powerless." 

"  Heaven  knows  that  I  am." 

"  All  is  for  the  best.  If  Val  had  loved  me,  I 
should  have  broken  his  heart,  for  I  should  have 
never  married  him." 

*'  You  would  not !"  said  Mrs.  Merrick,  eagerly. 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  before  as  much  as  that  f 
said  she,  with  a  strange  querulousness  exhibit- 
ing itself. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but " 

*'  I  am  not  fit  for  him — not  good  enough  for 
him.  My  life  has  been  an  unworthy  one  from 
first  to  last.  I  have  been  an  old  man's  wife — 
there  are  people  who  believe  still  that  I  killed  my 
husband,  who  know  nothing  of  Jane  Graves, 
who  suspect  me.  And  Floy  Andison  is  young, 
beautiful,  and  well-born,  and  will  make  his  life 
all  that  it  deserves  to  be.     I  pray  she  will !"  she 
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added,  looking  upward;  "my  God!  I  pray  she 
will." 

Mrs.  Merrick  turned  away  her  head,  to  hide 
the  tears  from  her.  She  could  have  told  all 
before  that  confession — not  afterwards.  It  was 
all  for  the  best. 

"  I  told  her  that  I  feared  your  son,"  Helena 
continued  ;  "  so  I  do — so  I  have  always  done, 
despite  my  deep,  hot  love  for  him.  Repeat  it  if 
she  should  doubt  me  still.  I  should  not  like 
her  ever  to  think  that  I — I  envied  her  her  place 
in  his  affections.  And  now  " — turning  suddenly 
and  clasping  the  grey  head  to  her  bosom — "I 
am  going  away,  Val's  mother.  Say,  God  bless 
you !" 

"  Oh  !  my  poor  girl,  God  bless  you  I"  sobbed 
forth  Mrs.  Merrick  ;  "  and  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I 
am  acting  wrongly  in  letting  you  depart  like 
this !" 

"  Why,  that  cannot  be  I"  said  Helena,  hold- 
ing her  at  arm's  length  for  an  instant,  and  be- 
fore clasping  her  once  more  to  her  heart,  "  for 
under  every  circumstance  of  life  it  is  the  best 
course  to  cast  no  shadow  here.  Good-bye, 
mamma  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time — my 
mamma !" 
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"  What  will  you  do  ? — where  are  you  going  ? 
— when  shall  I  hear  from  you  f 

"  Leave  it  to  time." 

"  But  you  will  write  f 

"  When  I  am  a  happy  woman  again — yes," 
she  said,  hastily  kissing  her.  "  I  can't  say 
when — I  don't  know  when  !  There  is  a  last 
fiivour  I  shall  ask  of  you,"  she  added  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Mei'rick  looked  up  through  her  blinding 
tears. 

*'  Go  back  to  the  house,"  she  continued,  "  call 
Floy,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  gone  away  for 
good.  It  will  make  her  happy,  and  strengthen  her 
ftiith  in  my  last  words." 

"  I  will  do  so." 

"At  once.  I  shall  be  watching  from  the 
garden ;  I  shall  pass  into  the  house  by  the  side- 
door,  for  onl}^  one  moment,  and  look  at  him  in  his 
sleep,  as  I  might  look  at  him  in  his  coffin,  know- 
ing it  is  for  the  very  last !  Trust  me,"  she  said, 
solemnly,  as  Mrs.  Merrick  started — "I  am  of 
iron  nerve.  See,  the  hand  does  not  shake  that 
draws  the  curtain  between  us !" 

She  held  it  forth,  rigid  and  still  in  the  Autumn 
air,  and  ]\Irs.  Merrick  was  no  longer  afraid  of 
her.     She  murmured  something  in  assent,  shook 
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her  own  hands-  feebly  together,  kissed  Helena 
once  more,  and  stole  away. 

As  she  entered  the  cottage,  the  woman  strick- 
en to  the  heart,  who  had  seen  this  day  ap- 
proaching months  ago,  and  gathered  up  her 
strength  for  it,  passed  round  swiftly  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  stood  there  hstening  and 
watching,  with  her  keen  dark  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  window  that  looked  upon  a  little  patch  of 
garden-ground.  AVhen  there  was  more  light 
behind  the  window  glass,  she  knew  that  Flor- 
ence had  opened  the  door  and  passed  into 
the  parlour,  and  with  a  swift  movement,  silent 
and  snake-like,  Helena  went  into  the  house  again 
through  a  murky  scullery  and  by  a  second  door 
into  the  sick-room,  wherein  she  hovered  like  a 
spirit  perturbed  that  could  not  quit  the  place. 

Yes,  she  was  of  iron,  as  she  had  said  !  His  life 
perhaps  hung  on  her  caution — his  life  and  hap- 
piness— and  she  peered  round  the  curtain  and 
looked  gravely  and  steadily  at  the  sleeping  man 
for  one  instant,  for  one  fleeting  instant,  and 
then  stole  away  with  noiseless  feet. 

"  It  is  all  over  now,"  she  murmured,  when  she 
was  in  the  garden  and  hastening  along  a  by- 
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path  to  a  gap  in  the  hedge  leading  to  the  green 
fields  beyond,  "and  there  is  nothing  left  me  but 
to  die." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


FLOY  IS  VERY  HAPPi'. 


THE  man  who  had  been  struck  down  by  the 
jealous  hand  of  his  friend  was  stronger  be- 
fore the  day  was  spent.  It  had  been  a  short, 
sharp  fight  with  danger,  and  having  turned  the 
corner — that  sharp  difficult  corner  at  which  his 
doctors  had  feared  he  might  drop — there  was 
every  probability  of  his  recovery.  The  back 
of  his  head  had  been  skilfnlly  patched  up, 
and  though  it  felt  as  if  somebody  else's  head 
had  been  fastened  to  his  own,  thereby  rendering 
the  whole  affair  a  clumsy  contrivance  that  was 
difficult  to  manage,  still  there  were  no  symp- 
toms to  be  alarmed  at.  It  was  a  sudden  pros- 
tration, followed  by  as  sudden  a  rally.  He  lay 
and  stared  at  his  mother  steadily  in  the  after- 
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noon,  some  hours  after  Helena  Barclay  had 
stolen  away,  and  there  was  the  old  keen  out- 
look from  his  grey  eyes.  Earlier  that  day  he 
had  gazed  half-dreamily  at  Florence  Andison 
sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and 
had  looked  right  and  left  as  if  for  a  second 
figure  that  he  missed.  He  had  given  Floy  a 
forced  smile  of  recognition  also,  and  had  fol- 
lowed her  injunctions,  silently  conveyed  by  a 
finger  pressed  on  her  lips,  that  he  was  not 
to  speak  to  her.  He  had  closed  his  eyes 
again  until  the  doctor's  re-appearance,  when 
they  pronounced  him  better,  but  recommended 
him  to  be  careful  of  himself,  and  rest  there 
for  a  day  or  two,  until  he  could  more  safely 
trust  his  legs  to  carry  him  to  his  old  sphere 
of  action.  Then,  as  we  have  intimated,  came 
the  later  hour  of  the  afternoon  when  his 
mother  had  relieved  guard,  and  Florence  had 
stepped  into  the  front  parlour  to  give  some 
directions  to  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  had 
arrived  to  lay  the  cloth  for  a  homely  dinner, 
which  she  had  prepared  in  the  neighbouring 
cottage. 

Val    Merrick    had   bided  his  time,  in  his  old 
careful  way,  it  appeared  at  first,  for  he  spoke 
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never  a  word  till  Florence  had  left  him  to  his 
mother's  care. 

"  Where  is  she  V  he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice 
so  firm  and  strong  that  his  mother  sprang  up 
from  her  chair. 

"  Florence  is  in  the  next  room,  Val — do  you 
wish  to  see  her  ?" 

"  You  know  whom  I  mean  ?"  he  said,  petu- 
lantly. 

'^  You  were  anxious  to  see  Florence  last  night 
— and  we  sent  for  her,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  but  I 
would  not  speak  yet,  Val,  or  your  head  will  be 
bad  again.  Now  you  are  getting  on  very 
nicely." 

"  Well,  where  is  she  f 

'^ Helena  do  you  mean?"  was  the  timid  in- 
quiry. 

"  Yes." 

*'  She  left  when  Florence  arrived,  of  course," 
said  Mrs.  Merrick,  with  easy  alacrity.  "  There 
was  not  room  for  all  of  us,  and  Florence  was 
anxious  about  you,  and  determined  to  stay  and 
nurse  you,  and  altogether  very  unhappy,  Val." 

"  Poor  Floy !"  he  muttered. 

"  And  so  Helena  very  properly  made  room  for 
her." 
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**  All — yes,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  suppose  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  She  has  gone  back  to 
the  house  at  Richmond,  then." 

Mrs.  Merrick  did  not  hesitate.  Her  son's  life 
was  in  danger,  and,  like  Helena  Barclay,  she 
felt  that  she  must  disregard  the  truth  for  his 
sake.  The  truth  might  kill  him  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  he  was  an  only  son,  of  whom  she  was 
proud. 

"  Yes.  She  has  gone  back  to  manage  the 
house,  and  see  after  the  servants,  Yal,"  she 
said. 

"  She  will  come  to-morrow,  then  ?" 

"  She  will  come  or  send.  Had  you  not  better 
leave  off  talking  now,  dear?" 

"  Perhaps  J  had,"  was  the  slow  reply,  and 
Mrs.  Merrick  did  not  like  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  kept  his  gaze 
directed  towards  her.  She  turned  away,  and 
feigned  to  be  busy  with  the  ornaments  on  the 
mantelpiece ;  and  when  she  glanced  his  way 
again,  he  was  looking  at  the  patch-work  roof 
to  his  humble  four-poster,  and  studying  it  as  if, 
amidst  its  many  patterns,  the  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem which  had  long  perplexed  him  might  be 
presently  discovered. 
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When  Florence  re-entered,  he  turned  to  her. 

"I  sent  for  you  last  night,  Floy,"  he  said. 
"  I  remember  now  that  I  Avas  anxious  to  see  you, 
that  I  was  hannted  by  the  idea  of  slipping  out 
of  the  world  suddenly  without  telling  you  some- 
thing that  weighed  upon  my  mind." 

"  Don't  tell  me  anything  now,  please,"  said 
Floy,  entreatingly,  for  she  had  also  received 
many  instructions  from  the  doctors.  "You  are 
getting  better,  and  there  is  all  time  before  us." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  w^as  wonderfully 
complaisant.  The  man  with  a  firm  will  and  a 
weak  heart  troubled  by  two  women,  held  his 
peace,  and  left  his  revelation  for  time.  He 
evinced  but  little  impatience,  but  the  opening 
of  the  door  of  his  room  seemed  to  trouble 
him,  and  his  eyes  watched  eagerly  the  advent 
of  the  new-comer,  as  if  he  expected  some  one, 
and  was  waiting  in  good  faith.  It  was 
hardly  as  calm  a  night  as  had  been  anticpated, 
but  towards  morning  he  slept  heavily,  and 
there  was  still  improvement,  it  was  asserted. 

"  She  has  not  come,"  he  said,  suddenly  to 
his  mother.     "  Has  she  sent  to  ask  about  me  ?" 

This   was   a   question   put    when   Floy   was 
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absent  again.     Always  when  Floy  was   absent 
he  talked  of  Helena,  which  was  a  bad  sign. 

"  I  have  already  sent  word  home  to  every- 
body that  you  are  better  this  morning,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  Who's  everybody  f  was  the  dry  inquiry. 

"Why,  all  the  servants  are  anxious,  and 
our  Richmond  friends  are  anxious,  and — and 
everybody,  Val." 

"  Everybody  is  wonderfully  considerate.  I 
am  deeply  grateful,"  he  said,  almost  satirically. 
"  But  you  must  do  me  a  favour,  mother,  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Merrick,  anxiously. 

*'  Send  for  Helena.     I  must  see  her." 

"My  dear  Val,  how  ridiculous  !" 

"Ah!  by  heaven,  how  ridiculous  it  all  is! 
What  a  weak  fool  I  have  been  ! — what  an  idiot ! 
— what  a  coward  ! — what  a " 

He  appeared  to  have  exhausted  his  vocabulary 
of  compliment,  or  he  was  short  of  breath,  for  he 
paused,  and  his  mother  seized  the  opportunity 
to  advance  to  his  bedside,  and  speak  to  him  in 
an  excited  whisper, 

"  What  is  the  use?  Why  do  you  want  to  see 
Helena  just  nowf 

K  2 
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*'  I  wish  to'  see  her.  I  want  Floy  to  know  the 
truth  from  Helena's  lips  or  mine.  I  wish  to  tell 
Helena  what  she  has  already  guessed,  for  there 
is  no  going  on  in  the  old  way  any  longer,"  he 
added,  between  his  compressed  lips. 

"  Don't  say  anything  now,  for  mercy's  sake," 
implored  the  mother.     *'  Wait  a  few  days." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  truth — I  may  be 
a  week  hence." 

"  No,  you  will  not." 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  Floy " 

"  Floy  may  know  the  truth  already — Helena 
may.     If  they  can  wait,  surely  you  can." 

"  Where  is  Helena  ?"  he  inquired  again. 
"She  is  not  at  Richmond.  I  read  that  fact  plainly 
enough  last  night  from  the  face  of  an  old  friend 
who  has  only  deceived  me  once  in  her  life." 

Mrs.  Merrick  blushed  vividly,  as  she  said 
tenderly, 

*'  For  your  good,  Val,  for  poor  Floy's,  as  you 
called  her  last  night,  but  for  no  selfish  interest 
of  my  own." 

"  I  can  believe  that,  though  I  doubt  anyone 
acting  for  my  good,  though  I  hate  the  principle 
of  it." 

He  was  certainly  stronger,  for  his  hand  came 
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down  with  a  thump  on  the  coverlet  to  give 
force  to  his  opinions. 

"  Where  is  she  V  he  said  for  the  third  time, 
before  his  mother  could  reply. 

"  She  has  gone  away  for  a  few  weeks — she 
left  in  haste." 

"  Having  guessed  the  truth,  and  being  afraid 
to  confront  me.  Having  learned  to  despise  me 
— is  that  it,  mother  ?" 

"  No,  that  is  not  it.  But  I  think  she  saw  that 
she  was  in  Florence's  way  and  I  am  sure  she 
was  deeply  grieved  that  she  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  accident ;  and  so — and  so " 

"And  so  she  left  in  haste,  to  spare  herself 
another  scene?" 

"  Or  to  spare  you,  Val." 

"  Probably.  She  is  a  thoughtful  woman,  but 
I  did  not  think  that  she  would  desert  me  before 
she  was  quite  sure  that  I  should  live  through  it. 
Did  I  speak  of  her  when  I  was  delirious  ?" 

*'  Yes." 

*'  Ah  I  that  frightened  her,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  mother,  if  she  is  gone  I  can  wait  a  little 
while." 

"Cannot  you  afford  to  sink  the  past  now?" 
suggested  the  mother,  timidly.     "  And " 
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*'  Don't  say  it,"  he  said,  quickly,  and  yet 
gently,  '^ remember  you  are  counselling  one  who 
may  slip  out  of  the  world  with  the  old  lie  in  his 
heart." 

"Forgive  me,"  whispered  Mrs.  Merrick,  as  she 
leaned  over  him  and  kissed  him.  "  I  will  not 
say  another  word." 

She  was  very  thoughtful  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  What  was  for  her  son's  good  was  not  so 
clearly  apparent  as  it  had  been  a  few  hours  ago, 
and  on  the  path  ahead  the  mist  was  hanging 
still,  and  who  flitted  there  in  the  grey  density, 
she  could  not  distinguish.  The  day  following 
Val  Merrick  was  able  to  sit  up  in  a  chair,  with 
a  pillow  to  prop  up  his  insufferably  heavy- 
head  ;  and  after  this  step  forward  to  convales- 
cence, his  naturally  strong  constitution  began 
to  tell  in  his  favour.  Floy  had  never  left  the 
cottage ;  her  devotion  to  him  was  strong,  and 
her  old  jealous  doubts  appeared  to  have  been 
dissipated  by  Helena's  departure. 

Helena  could  hardly  have  loved  Val,  and  gone 
away  in  that  unceremonious  fashion,  just  be- 
cause a  rival  wished  her  to  do  so,  Floy  thought. 
AVhy,  fancy  her  going  away,  and  leaving  her 
hero  to  Helena's  care  !     Fancy  anyone  catching 
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her  at  that,  she  said  to  herself,  with  her  old 
inelegant  way  of  expressing  herself.  No  — 
it  was  all  right.  She  had  been  absurdly  jealous 
— ^just  as  Percy  had  been,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  Andisons  were  a  dreadfully  jealous 
family,  take  them  altogether.  Well,  there  was 
no  love  without  jealousy,  and  when  Val  was 
strong  enough  to  scold  her,  she  would  tell  him 
what  a  spitfire  she  had  been,  and  how  badly  she 
had  treated  Helena  Barclay,  to  whom  all 
amends,  when  there  was  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  this  poor  old  fellow  whose  head  had 
been  cracked  unceremoniously  by  her  brother's 
heavy  walking  stick. 

Val  watched  her  pleasurable  excitement  at  his 
recovery  with  interest.  Her  high  spirits  made 
him  sigh  sometimes,  but  he  did  not  seek  in  any 
way  to  check  them  ;  and  he  was  most  thought- 
ful when  she  was  not  at  his  side  to  observe 
him. 

There  came  visitors  to  the  cottage.  Sir 
Charles  Andison  and  his  wife  arrived,  and  an 
odd  visit  it  was,  at  which  Val  and  his  mother 
and  Florence  all  laughed  heartily  after  they  had 
departed ;  for  Florence  had  stoutly  refused  to 
go  home,  which   was  the   main  object  of  their 
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friendly  call,  although  there  were  regrets  to  ex- 
press at  their  son's  behaviour,  and  thanks  for 
Val's  anxiety  to  screen  Percy  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  jealousy,  even  when  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  there  was  much  life  left  in  the  man  whom 
he  had  attacked  unjustifiably. 

It  had  all  been  a  great  misconception,  a  huge 
blunder — everybody  seemed  to  understand  that 
without  an  effort;  and  Valentine  Merrick  offered 
no  explanation  to  the  Baronet  and  his  wife. 
Lady  Andison  was  hardly  satisfied,  but  she  had 
the  tact  for  once  not  to  mention  her  doubts,  or 
to  harass  the  invalid  with  inquiries.  The 
daughter  had  been  missed,  and  was  wanted 
home.  It  was  time  that  Val  was  left  to  his 
mother  and  to  qualified  nurses.  The  danger 
was  diminishing.  Decorum  should  take  the 
place  of  romantic  sentiment. 

Florence  was  uncommonly  firm,  however. 
She  astonished  everybody  by  her  firmness  and 
her  high  spirits — her  love  perhaps  most  of  all. 

"  Oh  I  no,  thank  you,  mamma,  I  am  not  going 
away,"  said  Florence,  sturdily.  "  I  have  had 
all  the  trouble  of  looking  after  this  young  man, 
and  now  he  can  look  after  himself  I  shall  keep 
his  mother  company  till  he  goes  back  to  that 
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nasty  Temple.  .  When  he  wants  to  talk  to  me 
he  knows  where  to  find  me." 

"  But  this  is  a  dreadful  place !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Andison.  "I  had  no  conception  that  j-ou 
were  immured  in  such  a  den  as  this." 

*'  They  could  not  carry  my  poor  old  boy 
further  than  this,"  said  Florence;  "if  they  had 
tried,  it  would  have  been  the  worse  for  that 
wretched  brotlier  of  mine." 

"  My  dear,  don't  talk  of  Percy  in  that  way." 

*' Where  is  he,  Lady  Andison?"  Val  said. 

"He  is  abroad  with  Mr.  Barclay,"  was  the 
reply.  "  He  wrote  to  me  yesterday  a  very 
sorrowful  and  touching  letter,  full  of  inquiries 
about  you — for  he  is  shocked  beyond  measure 
at  all  that  he  has  done,  and  he  is  very  grateful 
that  it  is  no  worse,  and  has  resolved  to  travel 
for  some  years." 

*'If  he  had  travelled  before  making  a  fool  of 
himself,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  it  would  have  been 
the  better  for  him.  But — this  really  is  a  miser- 
able hut,  Floy  !" 

"  We're  going  to  move  Valentine  to-morrow," 
said  Floy,  demurely.  "  We  have  the  doctor's 
permission  to  take  him  home — if  he  is  a  good 
boy  to-night,  that  is — and  in  a  week's  time  it  is 
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thought  that  he  will  be  strong  enough  to  get 
about  again." 

"  Why  not  come  down  to  the  Hall,  and  have 
some  country  air?" 

Val  shook  his  broken  head  very  quickly.  lie 
was  astonished  himself  how  his  heart  sunk  at 
this  idea.  He  thought  that  he  should  never 
visit  Hernley  again — that  all  its  glories,  and 
that  she  who  had  been  engaged  to  him  there, 
were  fading  rapidly  from  him,  despite  the  peace 
of  the  present  hour. 

Sir  Charles  and  his  wife  departed  without 
their  daughter,  when  there  was  no  moving  her 
from  her  lover's  side.  Lady  Andison  only  made 
one  unpleasant  remark  before  she  went,  and  that 
was  to  Mrs.  Merrick. 

"  Where  is  that  designing  young  person 
gone?"  she  said,  in  the  meadow  beyond  the 
house,  when  Mrs.  Merrick  was  walking  by  her 
side  towards  the  carriage,  and  Sir  Charles  was 
ahead,  with  his  daughter  on  his  arm. 

"  What  designing  person  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick, with  great  coolness,  though  she  was  con- 
scious of  the  blood  stirring  more  quickly  in  her 
veins. 

'*  The  widow,  who  has  made  all  this  mischief." 
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:    "  My  friend,  Mrs.  Barclay  ?" 

"  Oh !  if  you  consider  her  your  friend,  I  have 
no  more  to  say,"  replied  Lady  Andison  ;  "  but 
you  must  have  seen  that  she  set  her  cap  at 
your  son,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  design- 
ing ways  have  nearly  brought  us  all  to  murder.'' 

"Mrs,  Barclay  is  a  woman  who  has  suffered 
much,  and  is  entitled  to  our  respect  and  sym- 
pathy." 

"  Respect  and  sympathy,  indeed  !" 

"  I  learned  to  love  her  long  ago,  and  I  must 
beg  of  you,  Lady  Andison,  to  spare  my  feelings 
when  you  speak  of  my  best  friends,  or  I  may 
wound  you  deeply  in  defending  them  from 
aspersions." 

She  was  a  meek  old  lady,  even-tempered 
and  soft-hearted,  but  she  could  not  submit  to 
hear  Helena  spoken  disparagingly  of  in  her 
presence.  Helena  was  heavy  on  her  conscience, 
as  a  young  woman  who  had  been  terribly 
deceived — the  sport  of  a  fate  which  had  had  the 
strength  of  a  giant  to  crush  every  fair  hope  that 
she  had  had ;  and  if  the  old  lady  could  not  help 
her  by  one  step  forward  to  a  brighter  life,  she 
could  at  least  raise  her  voice  against  the  calum- 
nies which  the  world  might  hiss  at  her. 
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"  Ah !"  said  Lady  Andisoii,  coolly,  *'  you 
haven't  found  her  out  yet.  But  you  will ;  mark 
my  words,  Mrs.  Merrick,  3^ou  will !" 

Mrs.  Merrick  was  ready  with  her  answer,  but 
Lady  Andison  would  have  none  of  it,  for  she 
called  to  her  daughter,  and  told  her,  in  a  loud 
voice,  that  she  would  send  a  box  of  things  to 
Richmond  by  special  carrier  that  evening,  and 
engaged  her  in  conversation  till  the  carriage 
door  was  open.  The  carriage  drove  off,  and 
Floy,  with  her  arm  round  Mrs.  Merrick's  waist, 
walked  towards  the  cottage  with  her. 

"  I  am  happy  now,  mamma,"  she  said,  and  at 
that  cognomen — Helena's  own  word — Mrs.  Mer- 
rick thrilled.  It  was  like  an  echo  from  the  fair 
woman  who  had  been  sent  away. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  happy,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  lady. 

"Why  should  I  not  be?"  she  continued. 
*'  Val  is  getting  well ;  they  leave  me  to  him 
and  you,  and  there  are  no  misconceptions  now." 

**  No,"  said  Mrs.  Merrick  thoughtfully. 

"  After  all,  you  and  I  have  not  seen  much  of 
each  other  before  this,"  Floy  continued,  "  and 
you  have  not  had  time  to  like  me,  or  to  un- 
derstand me.     But  you  will  I" 
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It  was  a  yeariiiug  gaze,  for  which  the  old  lady 
was  unprepared. 

"My  dear,  don't  I  like  you  now?" 

"Yes,  yes — a  little,"  said  Florence,  quaintly, 
"but  not  as  I  ought  to  be  liked — not  as  your 
own  daughter  that  is  to  be  should  be  liked. 
Why,  you  love  Helena  ever  so  much  better !" 

Mrs  Merrick  started. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?"  she  said. 

"  It  is  very  natural,"  Florence  said,  without 
paying  heed  to  Mrs.  Merrick's  question  ;  "  she 
has  been  living  with  you — you  have  seen  her 
every  day — she  was  winding  herself  round  your 
heart  all  the  time  that  I  w^as  muddling  life 
away  at  Hern  ley." 

"  Yours  is  a  jealous  nature,  Florence,"  said 
Mrs.  Merrick,  reprovingly. 

"  I  can't  help  it  ;  I  have  been  jealous  of 
Helena — of  her  place  in  your  home — of  her 
opportunities  of  seeing  Val  when  I  was  aw^ay 
from  him — of  everything.  There,  I  own  it," 
cried  Floy,  frankly,  "  and  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
want  of  faith  immensely  now,  and  of  my  bad 
treatment  of  Helena  and  you.  Oh  !  I  was  very 
— very  jealous  of  her  being  here  before  me,  and 
I  showed  it;  and  I  would  not  believe  anything 
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she  or  you  told  me,  until  she  went  out  of  the 
house  and  left  me  here,  which  Helena  would  not 
have  done  had  she  loved  Val  Merrick  as  I  do. 
I  am  sorry  for  all  the  hard  things  that  I  said  of 
her,  but  I  thought  that  she  had  been  trying  to 
get  Val  for  herself." 

"  She  did  not  try  to  do  that,"  answered  Mrs. 
Merrick. 

"I  was  savage,  you  see — awfully  savage, 
mamma,  because  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  Val ; 
because  1  would  not  marry  any  other  man  for 
the  world  ;  because,  if  he  did  not  love  me  a  bit 
— if  he  hated  me,  I  should  love  him  all  the 
same  ;  I  should  be  happy  as  his  slave,  anywhere, 
everywhere,  so  that  he  was  near  me." 

"That  is  a  headstrong  kind  of  passion,  Floy," 
said  Mrs.  Merrick,  with  a  sigh. 

"Ah !  but  I  mean  it,"  cried  Floy,  with  flash- 
ing cheeks. 

And  she  did.  She  was  a  girl  with  only  one 
idol  in  the  world,  and  to  strike  it  down  was  to 
shiver  her  young  life  Avith  it. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  AVhat  was  to  follow 
the  stern  confession  of  Val  ^lerrick,  that  he  had 
never  loved  Floy  Andison  ?  Mrs.  Merrick  did 
not  know ;  and  to  hear  Floy's  rhapsodies  over 
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her  lover,  to  listen  to  her  avowal  of  the  perfect 
happmess  it  was  to  be  with  him,  was  to  render 
the  old  lady  more  afraid  of  the  truth. 

They  returned  to  the  cottage,  where  they 
discovered  Yal  staring  intently  at  the  opposite 
door,  with  one  hand  clasping  his  wrist.  It  was 
so  sad  a  face  that  confronted  them,  that  Floy 
said  quickly, 

"  You  are  not  so  well,  Val !  They  have  dis- 
turbed you  by  their  visit." 

"  No,  they  have  not  disturbed  me  in  the  least, 
Floy.     I  am  pretty  well." 

"Are  you  looking  forward  to  the  morrow?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  moodily. 

"  When  we  shall  be  away  from  here — when 
we  shall  be  at  Richmond,"  she  cried,  clapping 
her  hands  ;  "  what  a  great  step  it  will  be  !" 

"  Yes,"  he  said  again. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  telling 
mamma?"  said  Florence.  "Ah!  you're  not 
conceited  enough  to  guess,  Val.  That's  the 
best  of  you — you're  not  in  the  least  conceited; 
and  yet,  if  I  had  your  brains,  I  should  be  the 
most  stuck  up  of  prigs.  Percy  calls  all  fellows 
prigs  who Oh  !  I  forgot." 

"Forgot   what?     Percy  and  T  parted  good 
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friends,  Floy.  He  said  be  was  sorry,  and  I  for- 
gave him." 

"But  you  don't  cease  to  talk  about  bim." 

"  You  need  not  quote  from  bim  at  present," 
said  Val,  dryly.  "  Tell  me  wbat  bas  been  tbe 
subject  of  conversation  between  you  and  my 
motber." 

"  Tbe  happiness  of  the  next  few  days,  ere  the 
dusky  Temple  swallows  you  up ;  for  I  suppose 
we  shall  not  go  abroad  now  ?" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Val.  "  I — I  am  sure 
not,  in  fact." 

"  Then  I  shan't  go  without  you,"  cried  Floy ; 
"  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  on  that  point. 
And  this  is  happiness,  Val — why,  I  have  been 
telling  mamma  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  you 
have  both  seemed  to  belong  to  me,  or  I  to  be- 
long to  you  both.  But  now,  what  a  change  I 
What  a  bright  present,  to  make  amends  for  all 
misgivings!" 

"  Shall  we  talk  of  the  brightness  to-morrow, 
Floy?"  he  said;  and  be  was  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  muscles  of  his  face  from  quivering. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  tired  now." 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  Merrick  and  left  him  to 
himself;  but  her  hopes  were  strong,  her  heart 
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was  light,  and  there  was  no  clashing  down  the 
high  spirits  born  of  the  consciousness  of  Val 
Merrick's  better  health.  She  was  light,  and 
bright,  and  finry-like ;  even  her  odd  style  of 
colloquy  became  her  by  its  quaintness  and 
genuineness ;  and  the  ripples  of  her  girlish 
laughter  made  sweet  music  in  that  tumble-down 
old  cottage.  Val  was  better  ;  and  the  world — 
which  was  Val  to  love-sick  Floy — was  taking 
hues  more  radiant  in  consequence. 

"  Is  it  fair — is  it  just  to  dispel  the  vision  V 
said  Mrs.  Merrick  in  her  son's  ear. 

He  had  been  watching  Floy  very  closely  from 
over  his  book. 

"  It  is  only  a  vision,  which  must  fade  ?"  he 
murmured. 

"And  this  morrow  to  which  she  is  looking 
forward?" 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  tell 
her  all  the  truth,"  he  answered,  decisively. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  CRISIS. 


IT  was  home  next  day — home  at  Richmond, 
as  in  the  old  times,  when  it  had  been 
Helena's  home  also,  or  in  the  years  before, 
when  no  one  had  dreamed  of  the  w^idow  Bar- 
clay ;  still,  home  with  a  difference,  for  the  widow 
"was  missed,  and  Floy  Andison  was  in  her  place, 
companion  to  Val,  and  friend  of  Val's  mother. 
It  was  a  great  change,  which  seemed  to  stu- 
pefy the  barrister  the  first  day  of  his  return, 
unless  the  journey  to  his  mother's  house  had 
been  too  much  for  him  at  that  particular  stage 
of  his  convalescence.  He  was  very  amiable 
and  tractable,  but  he  was  terribly  grave,  and 
Floy's  light  moods — for  she  was  full  of  rejoic- 
ing at  his  return  to  Richmond — only  deepened 
the  furrows  between  his  eyes  ;  they  jarred  to 
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so  great  a  degree  upon  his  thoughts  in  the 
early  hours  of  that  coming  back.  And  yet 
Flo}^  Andison  was  simply  glad  that  Val  was  bet- 
ter— that  she,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  took 
her  place  at  his  side,  and  became  part  of  his 
home — that  there  was  only  between  her  and 
her  lover  a  grey-haired  old  lady,  who  wished 
well  to  both  of  them.  She  was  excitable  and 
full  of  impulse  ;  they  had  arrived  at  eleven  in 
the  morning,  and  the  day  was  as  full  of  sun- 
shine as  her  own  new  world,  wherein  kind  fate 
had  set  her  lover,  who  was  getting  strong 
again.  She  tried  to  read,  but  it  was  a  failure  ; 
she  rattled  off  her  various  commonplaces  to 
Val,  until  she  fancied  that  he  was  tired  of  her, 
when  she  would  dash  into  the  garden  and  carol 
like  a  bird  to  whom  the  light  and  air  were 
life. 

When  Florence  was  singing,  Airs.  Merrick 
stole  to  her  son's  side  with  her  old  warning  on 
her  lips,  persistent  woman  as  she  was. 

"  How  happy  she  is  !"  said  Mrs.  Merrick. 

"  Yes — a  little  makes  her  happy,"  answered 
Val,  who  was  seated  at  the  oj)en  window,  close 
to  the  balcony  whereon  he  had  once  stood  with 
Helena,  and  had  been  marvelluu«ly  close  to  i\ 
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truth  that   might   have   scared  both   of  thei 

"And  a  Httle  would  render  her  miserable  for 
life,"  added  Mrs.  Merrick. 

"  I  don't  think  that,"  answered  Val  ;  "  hers 
is  an  April  nature,  and  the  clouds  will  follow 
the  sun,  and  the  sun  the  clouds,  throughout  the 
course  of  her  existence." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Mrs.  Merrick,  with  a  sigh,  "  you 
don't  know  yet  how  that  poor  girl  loves  you." 

"  She  is  very  young,"  was  the  moody  an- 
swer. "  I  was  the  first  man  to  pay  her  a  com- 
pliment, to  offer  her  the  dream  of  a  real  lover," 
said  Valentine,  sarcastically.  "  It  is  best — I  am 
sure  it  is  best." 

"What  is  best?"  asked  the  mother,  although 
she  knew  already. 

"  To  tell  her  that  I  love  Helena." 

"And  dissolve  the  engagement?" 

"  That  Avill  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,"  said 
Valentine. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that,"  replied  Mrs. 
Merrick,  to  her  son's  astonishment. 

"  Why,  will  she  not  release  me  from  my  pro- 
mise ?"  said  Val — "would  she,  a  high-spirited 
girl  as  she  is,  put  up  with  my  half-hearted  fancy 
for  her?" 
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"  She  would  have  the  courage  to  wait — she 
would  hope  and  pray  for  you,  Val,"  answered 
the  mother,  "  even  if  she  resigned  you." 

"  She  has  been  saying  something  concerning 
this — you  have " 

"  Hush  ! — here  she  is." 

Val  was  silent  as  Floy  entered,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  had  time  to  think  of  his 
plan  of  action,  and  to  grow  more  resolute  by 
brooding  upon  it.  Still  he  felt  like  a  coward  ; 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  confession  which  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  make — not  of  his  love  for 
Helena,  wdiich  had  grown  in  spite  of  him, 
and  as  if  by  a  fascination  beyond  his  power  to 
repel,  but  verily  ashamed  of  having  to  confess 
to  this  one  iclead  girl  that  he  had  never  loved 
her  as  a  man  should  love  a  woman  whom  he 
asks  to  become  his  wife.  He  had  proposed 
because  he  had  never  seen  anyone  whom  he 
liked  better,  and  because  he  had  believed  that 
love  would  grow  upon  him,  and  ripen  with 
him,  as  it  had  done  in  hundreds  of  cases 
before,  and  would  do  presently  with  him,  like  a 
peach  or  an  apple  ;  but  there  are  peaches  that 
never  ripen,  from  a  disproportion  of  shade,  or 
an  odd  angle  of  the  wall,  and  every  unfriendly 
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gust  of  wind  brings  some  unlucky  apples  to 
earth.  If  he  had  not  seen  Helena — if  hers 
had  not  been  so  strange  a  life  to  cross  his  own 
— if  the  reaction  from  his  doubts  of  her  had 
not  been  a  penitence  from  which  a  wild  passion 
had  arisen,  all  would  have  been  well,  he  felt 
assured.  It  was  remarkable  how  Mrs.  Merrick 
strove  to  put  off  the  evil  day  with  all  the  cun- 
ning of  a  w^oman  to  whom  a  policy  of  tem- 
porising seemed  best  for  her  spn's  complaint. 
8he  was  a  w^oman  who  loved  smooth  sailing, 
who  believed  in  the  present,  and  in  not  disturb- 
ing it  when  smiles  were  many  and  frowns  were 
few.  In  her  heart  she  loved  Helena  the  better 
of  the  two,  but  still  it  was  a  heart  with  a  crick  in 
it,  and  she  could  fight  against  Helena  for  Floy's 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  plighted  troth  of  her  sou. 
She  was  a  woman  with  immense  faith  in  time, 
and  in  the  wonders  it  Avould  work,  and  nothing 
could  shake  her  opinion  that  it  was  the  wiser 
policy  for  her  son  to  stand  by  his  word.  It 
was  honourable  and  merciful.  Val  had  thought 
so,  until  from  his  secret  had  sprung  jealousy 
and  nearly  murder,  and  then  he  had  taken  a 
new  determination  to  heart,  and  it  had  liaunted 
him  in  his  sickness  till  this  day. 
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His  mother  was  not  quite  so  assured  of  his 
strength  as  he  was,  and  would  have  constituted 
that  as  her  excuse  for  keeping  by  Floy's  side, 
for  talking  at  a  great  pace  of  a  hundred  mean- 
ingless things ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  firm 
and  hard  her  son's  resolutions  were,  and  how 
futile  were  her  petty  schemes  to  keep  the  truth 
from  advancing. 

It  was  evening — so  warm  an  evening  for  the 
time  of  year  that  the  heat  of  Summer  seemed  to 
have  stolen  back  when  Valentine  spoke  out. 
There  were  lights  within  the  room,  but  the  win- 
dow remained  open,  and  Val  satin  his  old  place, 
with  his  feet  planted  on  the  balcony.  Floy  had 
dropped  shyly  into  a  position  at  his  knees ;  she 
sat  crouched  on  a  footstool  that  was  there,  and 
of  which  he  had  refused  to  avail  himself  all  day, 
despite  many  solicitations,  and  his  mother  was 
in  the  background  by  the  window  curtains. 

The  moon  was  shining  like  a  crescent  over 
garden  ground  and  river,  and  all  was  very 
peaceful ;  it  was  a  night  from  which  fresh  trou- 
ble might  have  been  averted  by  one  man's  will, 
and  he  would  not  spare  himself  or  those  two, 
to  whom  he  was  the  dearest  object  of  their  lives. 
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'*  Mother,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  I  wish  to 
speak  to  Florence." 

The  tones  of  his  voice  startled  both  of  them, 
but  Floy  looked  up  with  a  wonderful  earnest- 
ness, even  with  so  yearning  a  gaze  towards 
hira,  that  he  felt  the  agony  of  the  blow  he  was 
about  to  strike  before  it   had   fallen  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Merrick  gave  up  hope.  She  rose, 
and  walked  slowly  from  the  room,  with  her 
head  bent  downwards  sadly — the  stronger, 
deeper  nature  had  conquered  hers  at  last,  and 
to  resist  was  hopeless. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Val  leaned 
forward  to  speak,  but  the  girl  whom  he  would 
have  addressed  put  her  hands  upon  his  quickly, 
and  said  in  great  haste, 

"Don't  tell  me  yet,  Yal.  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say.  You  will  give  me  a  little 
time,  1  hope." 

There  were  tears  swimming  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  night  could  not  conceal  them.  His  heart 
reproached  him  already  for  his  sternness.  Here 
was  one  chance  of  happiness,  and  he  was  going 
deliberately  to  sacrifice  it. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  know,"  he 
said. 
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"Whyr 

"  You  would  have  been  less  happy  to-day — 
you  would  been  more  reserved,  and  more  afraid 
of  me,"  was  the  answer. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  that  I  should,"  Floy  re- 
plied. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  say,  then  f  he  asked. 

It  was  an  ingenious  way  of  coming  round  to 
the  truth,  and  of  breaking  the  ice  of  a  revelation  ; 
it  was  worthy  of  a  barrister  who  had  striven 
hard  many  times  to  induce  unsuspecting  folk 
to  commit  themselves  by  their  own  ingenuous 
statements. 

"  You  are  going  to  speak  of  Helena  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Oh !  Val,  1  am  not  afraid  to  speak  of  her — 
to  hear  your  reproaches  for  my  want  of  faith  in 
her  and  you.  I  was  very,  very  wrong — but 
then  I  was  very,  very  jealous." 

Valentine  Merrick  drew  a  long,  deep  breath, 
and  found  a  difficulty  in  making  his  response. 
His  voice  fjiiled  him,  and  when  he  attempted 
a  second  time,  Floy  forestalled  him  by  her  own 
impetuous  utterance. 

"1  thought  that  I  was  losing  you,  Val,  that 
I  had  lost  you,   perhaps,"  she  said  ;    "  and  my 
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heart  was  breaking  Tip  quickly  with  the  blow 
which  seemed  to  have  come  out  of  heaven  itself 
to  strike  rae  down.  I  had  built  so  much  on  you, 
dear.  I  had  thought  so  much  about  you,  and 
all  that  you  had  said  to  me  at  Hernley,  that  it 
was  death  or  life ;  and  I  could  not  spare  poor 
Helena  in  ray  misery.  I  was  merciless — I  own 
it,  Val,  just  as  she  would  have  been  to  me,  had 
she  tried  to  cut  me  out.  Don't  you  see  this  ? 
— don't  you  understand  me  so  well  as  she  did?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  see,  I  think,"  he  muttered  in 
his  new  bewilderment. 

"  I  don't  mind  speaking  out,"  she  continued  ; 
"  why  shouldn't  I?  If  you  and  I  care  for  one 
another,  it  is  nonsense  not  to  say  so,  and  we  do 
care !  I  know  that — I  am  sure  of  that,  and 
I  am  child  enough,  or  trustful  woman  enough — 
which  is  it,  Yal  ?— to  thank  God  for  it !" 

Her  eyes  left  his  face  to  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  he  could  not  smite  her  down  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  her  expression  of  confidence.  He  could 
not  answer  her,  and  with  her  soft  hands  still 
resting  on  his  own,  he  allowed  her  to  speak 
on,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  he  had  set 
himself  rising  like  a  huge  wall  upon  the  path  he 
would  pursue. 
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"  I  was  so  sure  that  you  two  loved  each 
other,  and  that  you  had  forgotten  me,  that  I  was 
dying  of  my  grief,  and  hke  the  wounded  lioness 
— isn't  it  the  lioness  ? — I  wanted  to  get  home  and 
hide  myself  and  die.  I  was  stealing  away," 
she  said,  "  when  Helena  stopped  me,  reprov- 
ed me  for  ray  folly,  and  scolded  me  for  my  jea- 
lous doubts  of  her.  1  told  her  that  I  was  sure 
she  loved  you." 

"  You  told  her  that !"  cried  Val,  with  a  sud- 
den burst  at  last ;  "  well,  and  she — what  did  she 
say?" 

"  She  was  indignant  with  me,"  answered 
Florence,  "  and  she  denied  it  fearlessly  and  hon- 
estly. She  respected  you,  but  she  feared  you 
terribly ;  she  said  you  were  the  last  man  whom 
she  could  ever  love." 

"  Wliom  she  would  take  for  a  husband,"  had 
been  Helena's  words  ;  but  Floy's  memory  of  the 
scene  had  failed  her  in  this  instance. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Val,  as  she  paused. 

"  Between  you  and  her,  had  you  liked  her  ever 
so  much,  was  the  court  of  justice,  where  she 
was  tried  for  murder,  and  you  strove  hard  to 
hang  her." 

'^Shesaid  that  too?" 
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*'  Yes ;  and  that  yon  could  never  be  any- 
thing to  her  save  the  old  accuser  whom  she 
must  shun,  so  long  as  it  lay  in  her  power  to 
escape  you.  Oh  !  I  remember  every  word,  and 
1  had  the  heart  to  distrust  her  still,  until  she 
went  away.  I  could  not  believe  anything  until 
she  had  gone.  I  drove  her  away,"  added  Flo- 
rence, very  sadly,  "  and  I  am  sorry  now,  for 
my  want  of  faith,  for  I  liked  her  very  much. 
She  won  upon  my  heart  in  the  old  days, 
when  her  lonely  life  struck  home  to  me  ;  and 
yet  I  sent  her  away  to  it  again,  in  my  passion- 
ate suspicion.  But,  Val  dear,  you  have  only  to 
write  and  ask  her  to  return,  and  say  that  it  is 
my  wish  too.  I  have  done  with  mistrust  for 
ever — take  my  word  for  it,  Val,  and  forgiv^e  me 
for  all  the  harm  that  I  have  done." 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Floy,"  he  mur- 
mured ;  "  but  there  is  one  thing  -which  you  must 
know,  by  which  you  must  judge  me,  and  God 
knows  how  bitterly  grieved  I  am  to  confess  it." 

"  You  are  going  to  confess  that  you  were 
beginning  to  like  her.  Ah  !  I  will  ask  you  to 
spare  me  that,  Val,"  Floy  said,  with  such  strange 
humility  that  his  tongue  refused  to  stir  again. 
"I  believe  now  that   that   was   possible.     You 
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saw  her  every  day,  and  she  was  good  and  gentle, 
and  very  beautiful,  and  much  more  clever  than  T, 
and  I  was  always  a  long  way  from  you  !  I 
don't  look  for  perfection  in  my  hero,"  and  here 
her  hand  grasped  his.  ''  I  am  content  to  have 
you  as  you  are,  rather  than  as  a  paragon  out  of  a 
story-book.  So  that  she  did  not  lead  you  on, 
and  like  you  back  again,  I  don't  mind  much — 
there  !  For  I  shan't  lose  sight  of  you  so  long 
again,  and  I  know  that  your  heart  is  too  true 
not  to  come  back  to  me  in  its  own  time,  and 
keep  mine  from  collapse.  I  know  that  you 
did  not  flirt  very,  very  desperately  with  Helena 
whilst  my  back  was  turned,  and  so  don't  tell  me 
anything  about  it,  but  spare  my  pride  and 
yours.  It  can't  do  any  good — and  I  can't  afford 
to  lose  you." 

She  waited — perhaps  for  an  energetic  pro- 
test against  any  suggestion  as  to  his  infi- 
delity by  so  much  as  a  word,  for  women  in 
love  are  more  sanguine  than  they  would  have 
the  other  sex  believe — but  he  did  not  reply,  and 
she  took  him  for  better,  for  worse,  at  her  own 
risk,  like  a  sporting  lot  at  an  auction.  She 
would  have  no  further  discussion — she  was  too 
much  in  love  with  Val  Merrick  to  give  him  up, 
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at  any  price,  if  she  could  help  it,  she  said  ;  and 
Val  did  not  confess  the  whole  story  of  his  in- 
fatuation. 

In  the  face  of  her  affection,  of  all  that  she 
had  said,  he  found  it  was  happily  impossible. 
There  was  no  necessity  just  then — there  might 
never  be  one,  he  began  to  thiuk.  AVhy  should 
there  be  ?  If  there  had  been  a  hope  of  Helena 
— and  he  had  hardly  been  without  hope  in  that 
innermost  recess  of  his  heart,  that  was  be- 
yond his  own  analysis — all  would  have  been 
different  from  that  day,  and  he  as  stern  as 
Draco  ;  but  here  was  a  young  love  to  shatter, 
and  a  heart  to  break  unnecessarily,  and  he 
could  not  do  it  at  the  last  moment.  He  would 
pause  again,  he  would  see  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  love  this  maiden  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved ; 
there  were  years  before  them,  she  was  amiable 
and  trustful,  and  there  was  the  stern  fact  staring 
him  in  the  face,  that  Helena  Barclay  almost 
hated  him.  The  dream  that  he  had  had  must 
grow  fainter  by  degrees,  and  step  by  step  he 
should  advance  towards  Floy  Andison.  He 
would  not  marry  her  until  he  loved  her — he 
would  tell  her  at  a  later  day  that  his  effort  was 
a  failure,  should  it  prove  to  be  so— but  he  would 
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give  himself  and  her  a  fairer  trial  than  they  had 
hitherto  had.  It  would  be  the  more  honourable, 
the  more  merciful  course,  and  Floy's  warm 
affection  for  him  had  come  as  a  surprise,  as  a 
gift  which  he  could  not,  in  his  sudden  sense 
of  desolation,  cast  aside.  A  fair  trial,  then, 
and  no  favour,  and  no  thought  of  the  woman 
who  had  entranced  him,  and  all  might  be  well 
in  time,  please  the  heaven  that  was  looking 
down  on  his  best  intentions  ! 

Mrs.  Merrick  came  in  tearfully  and  miserably, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  them  sitting  there, 
hand  in  hand,  looking  at  the  moon  and  stars, 
and  discoursing  amicably  together. 

"  We  have  had  our  little  talk  out,  mamma," 
said  Florence,  as  she  entered,  "  and  Val  has 
not  killed  me  with  hard  words.  I  am  as  happy 
as  a  queen  still !" 

Mrs.  Merrick  had  flashes  of  wisdom  occasion- 
ally. She  did  not  ask  for  a  word  of  explanation. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


DOWNTON  VALE. 


FROM  the  Autumn  to  the  Winter  of  that  year 
the  lives  of  our  fleeting  characters  flowed 
on  without  much  mark  of  incident.  Life  was 
quiet  and  uneventful  to  those  in  wdiose  company 
the  reader  has  journeyed  to  this  stage,  but  to 
Floy  Andison  and  Val  Merrick  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  existence,  wherein  was  happi- 
ness to  one  and  peace  to  another.  In  three 
months  the  world  had  changed  for  them  both, 
and  both  were  looking  forward  to  a  higher 
happiness  and  a  deeper  trust.  Helena  Barclay 
had  gone,  and  with  her  had  vanished  all  the 
trials,  misconceptions,  petty  jealousies,  and 
fierce  passions  that  had  followed  in  her  wake, 
despite  her  ^vi\\  and  her  own  gentleness.  A 
woman  born  unto  trouble,  and  born  unto  sorrow, 
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who  had  loved  no  one  well,  thought  Val,  sadly, 
or  she  would  have  written,  and  thrown  some 
light  on  her  present  existence,  in  lieu  of  vanish- 
ing away. 

He  thought  of  her  a  great  deal,  as  of  one  at 
a  long  distance  from  hira,  and  whom  he 
should  never  see  again  ;  as  of  a  romance  buried 
fathoms  deep  in  its  own  grave.  She  haunted 
him  when  he  was  alone ;  in  the  early  days  there 
were  times  when  he  thought  that  he  must  set 
forth  in  search  of  her,  and  tell  Floy  how  im- 
measurably deep  had  been  his  love  for  Helena. 
And  then  Floy's  submissive  idolatry,  her  faith 
in  him,  her  immense  belief  in  his  goodness,  kind- 
ness, cleverness,  and  his  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  human  kind,  brought  him  prudence,  and 
patience,  and  respect.  He  was  hardly  hopeful 
that  he  should  ever  love  her  as  she  deserved  to 
be  loved,  although  she  might  for  ever  believe 
in  his  affection,  and  live  and  die  in  blessed 
ignorance  of  his  heart- wreck.  Here  was  one 
whom  he  could  make  happy  for  all  time,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  to  care  for,  or  who 
cared  for  him.  He  knew  where  his  duty  lay,  and 
presently,  years  hence,  love  would  come,  al- 
though never  the  love  at  fever-heat  which  had 
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been  born  of  Helena  Barclay's  sorrows  as  much 
as  of  Helena  Barclay's  beauty. 

It  was  pleasant  to  witness  Floy's  reverence 
for  him,  but  he  deplored  his  own  un worthi- 
ness— his  incapacity  to  return  it.  If  he  had 
never  met  Helena,  he  should  have  loved  Floy 
desperately  by  this  time ;  he  saw  her  every 
day.  She  was  his  mother's  guest,  his  mo- 
ther's friend ;  he  understood  how  true  and 
faithful  a  little  woman  she  was  in  every  thought, 
and  her  high  spirits,  her  quick  wit,  her  own 
sense  of  happiness  in  being  there,  won  upon 
him,  and  brightened  home  and  him.  Aiid 
Helena  was  gone!  She  had  never  cared  for 
him  or  his  mother  a  great  deal,  then  ;  she  was 
spasmodic  or  eccentric  in  her  likings,  and  every 
hour  Avas  setting  her  further  apart  from  that 
daily  round  of  life  in  which  she  had  had  her 
share,  and  where  Floy,  whose  right  it  was  to 
interfere  in  this,  had  supplanted  her  at  last.  If 
he  were  going  to  be  happy,  it  would  be  as 
Floy's  liusband.  He  might  have  set  himself 
free  by  breaking  her  heart  on  that  day  they 
returned  to  Richmond,  but  he  had  not  the  cour- 
age at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  he  was  not  so 
sure  as  he  had  been  that  it  was  all  for  the  best 
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to  set  her  as  far  apart  from  him  as  Helena. 
Helena  ivas  gone  now!  It  was  a  thought  that 
strengthened  him,  but  it  was  a  foremost  thought, 
though  he  kept  it  to  himself— though  he  knew 
that  it  would  never  die  entirely  away. 

Florence  went  back  to  Hernley  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  Valentine  and  his  mo- 
ther took  her  home,  and  spent  a  few  days  with 
the  Baronet  and  his  wife.  When  Val  was  in 
town  again,  he  was  sorry  that  she  was  gone — 
intensely  sorry  ;  he  was  amazed  at  his  own 
consciousness  of  how  much  he  missed  her,  and 
he  looked  not  forward  with  dissatisfaction  to 
Christmas  at  Hernley,  where  she  would  be,  and 
where  Percy  would  return  full  of  contrition, 
everybody  said. 

Meanwhile,  he  took  pleasure  in  the  perusal 
of  Floy's  long  letters,  and  they  had  wearied 
him  atone  tiaie.  But  Helena  was  gone!  No 
one  had  heard  from  the  widow,  it  is  to  be  re- 
peated here  ;  from  the  day  she  stole  away  so 
strangely,  no  one  had  guessed  in  which  direc- 
tion she  had  set  her  face.  A  woman  in  shadow, 
but  still  hardly  a  w^oman  who  had  sought  the 
shadows  of  her  own  free  will.  There  was  no  one 
to  dream  of  her  going  to  Dowuton   Vale,  the 
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place  she  had  always  feared,  and  from  which 
the  tragedy  had  arisen — where  people  knew 
her,  and  suspected  her ;  where  the  stolid  York- 
shire mind  was  slow  to  take  new  impressions, 
and  had  made  its  story  of  her  and  her  marriage 
long  ago;  Avhere  her  husband  had  died,  and  she 
had  experienced  misery,  torture,  and  disgrace.  It 
was  like  giving  up  all  hope — almost  like  a  self- 
constituted  penance  for  the  error  of  vain  passion 
to  return  to  the  gloomy  stone-built  edifice  which 
glowered  in  the  vale  of  Downton,  and  stood 
apart  from  civilized  life  as  much  as  she  did — a 
house  shut  in  by  big  barren  hills  and  old  stone 
quarries,  and  where  the  brand  of  the  past  mur- 
der seemed  impressed  upon  its  weather-beaten 
front. 

The  house  was  her  own  property,  it  had 
not  been  let  after  the  death  of  Michael  Bar- 
clay. Arthur,  the  nephew,  as  we  know,  had 
returned  to  it  for  a  while  in  sheer  bravado ;  but 
when  he  had  gone,  life  had  gone  from  it  also, 
till  Helena  stepped  once  more  into  the  old 
sphere  of  action. 

Here  was  home — here,  before  the  Winter  set 
in  fiercely  in  the  valley.  There  was  no  great 
attempt  made  to  brighten  the  place,  to  fill  it 
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with  servants,  to  give  light  and  animation  to 
the  dull  surroundings,  to  assert  her  innocence 
to  people  six  miles  away,  and  tell  the  story 
again  of  Jane  Graves's  confession  ;  she  simply 
closed  the  doors  upon  society,  as  she  had  done 
at  Weddercombe,  and  began  her  new  existence 
with  an  outward  calmness  at  which  many 
would  have  marvelled,  had  they  known  her 
story  in  its  completeness,  as  Val  Merrick  and 
his  mother  knew  it.  In  the  distant  village, 
where  the  quarry  men  and  their  families  con- 
gregated, the  story  circulated  of  the  widow 
Barclay's  return  ;  the  country  gentry  within 
twenty  miles  speculated  as  to  the  motive  for  it, 
but  there  were  no  visits  from  the  rich  or  poor, 
and  she  made  no  visits  to  them.  The  house 
had  never  been  unfurnished,  the  books  and  her 
husband's  portraits  had  been  taken  away,  but 
the  old  furniture  had  been  left.  She  returned 
without  the  books,  which  were  at  Weddercombe, 
but  she  brought  with  her  the  portrait  which 
she  seemed  to  treasure,  and  which  she  had  con- 
trived to  hide  somewhere  when  she  was  spend- 
ing her  happy  days  at  Richmond.  To  the 
principal  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  some  hght 
and  air  were  admitted,  and  the  dust  was  swept 
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away  from  cumbrous  oaken  chairs  and  tables  ; 
but  there  were  windoAvs  for  ever  closed  and 
barred,  and  rooms  on  which  the  key  was  always 
turned.  From  the  road  that  meandered  through 
the  vale  the  house  looked  very  desolate. 

Helena  Barclay  had  brought  with  her  one 
companion  upon  whom  she  had  chanced.  We 
have  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  her  in  the 
progress  of  our  narrative,  in  which  she  has  only 
a  little  part  to  'pls.j.  This  was  Polly  AA'histle- 
shaft,  of  whom  her  brother  had  spoken  as  in 
a  destitute  condition,  and  whom  Helena  con- 
trived to  find  after  leaving  Richmond,  and  took 
down  to  Yorkshire  as  her  maid — not  as  com- 
panion, for  Helena  preferred  her  own  com- 
pany, and  cared  for  no  one  else's.  Still  there 
was,  though  she  would  not  have  confessed 
it,  a  secret  desire  to  have  some  one  near  her 
whose  face  should  not  be  wholly  unfamiliar  or 
unsympathetic,  and  Polly  Whistleshaft's  was  a 
reminiscence  of  Hernley. 

Polly  took  to  her  young  mistress  as  most 
people  had  taken  to  Helena  after  some  fashion 
or  other,  despite  her  solitary  position,  but  to  the 
house  she  had  an  unmitigated  horror,  and  there 
were  always  grave  doubts  Avhether  respect  for 
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Mrs.  Barclay,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  good 
and  easy  berth,  would  keep  her  long  immured 
in  it.  She  was  not  a  strong-minded  young  per- 
son ;  there  had  been  an  old  gentleman  poisoned 
a  few  years  back,  who  she  was  sure  scuffled 
about  the  rooms  in  list  slippers  after  dark ; 
she  should  come  upon  him  presently,  and 
double  up  like  a  carpenter's  rule  at  the  sight 
of  him.  There  were  one  or  two  heavy-featured 
Yorkshire  women  in  the  house  as  cook  and 
housemaids,  who  were  of  the  same  opinion  as 
herself,  but  they  were  not  frightened  about  it 
when  they  were  all  together  in  the  servants' 
hall,  where  they  spent  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
in  whispering  of  the  "  missus  ;"  but  she  did  not 
like  the  servants,  and  felt  herself  above  them. 
She  was  a  young  person  who  had  known  bet- 
ter days,  and  whom  the  goings  on  of  a  specula- 
tive brother  had  only  reduced  to  a  dependent 
position. 

There  were  times  when  the  mistress  Avould 
take  pity  upon  that  nervousness  which  Polly 
Whistleshaft  exhibited  a  little  too  demon- 
stratively, and  ask  her  to  sit  with  her  for 
society's  sake ;  but  her  company  did  not  always 
please   Helena,   for  Polly's    flow    of   conversa- 
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tion  was  at  certain  periods  difficult  to  repress. 
Polly  had  sundry  grievances  to  relate,  and 
Helena  was  a  woman  with  too  many  griev- 
ances of  her  own  to  evince  any  great  degree 
of  interest  in  the  auctioneering  business  at 
Chingford,  and  the  loss  of  Polly's  savings  in  the 
general  smash  brought  about  by  her  brother's 
bad  judgment.  She  listened  when  her  maid 
talked  of  Hernley  Hall  and  the  Andisons,  of 
Weddercombe  in  the  Colonel's  time,  of  the 
village  folk  between  the  two  estates,  in  whom 
she  had  had  an  interest  ;  but  her  attention 
would  relax  by  degrees  beneath  the  continuous 
stream  of  her  attendant's  prolixity. 

There  had  come  a  change  over  the  spirit  of 
Helena  Barclay's  dream  of  late  days,  and  she 
had  altered  a  great  deal.  She  had  become 
grave  and  undemonstrative — even  apathetic  to 
a  degree,  like  one  who  Avas  resigned  to  every- 
thing, and  had  given  up  all  efforts  to  break 
away  from  unkind  fate.  She  thought  a  great 
deal,  and  she  read  a  little — always  from  one 
book,  and  that  the  wisest  and  best,  as  if  resigna- 
tion to  the  present  and  future  had  come,  or  she 
was  seeking  its  attainability  in  the  promise  of 
God's  word.     At  the  window  of  her  room  Polly 
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would  find  her  seated  with  the  Bible  on  her  lap, 
intent  upon  its  pages,  till  the  daylight  began  to 
steal  from  the  scene,  when  she  would  cross  her 
hands  and  look  out  at  the  sullen  Yorkshire  hills 
with  an  unwavering  gaze,  until  the  night  set- 
tled upon  them  and  her  and  shut  all  in. 

She  had  an  unpleasant  habit  also,  Polly 
Whistleshaft  asserted,  of  studying  her  husband's 
portrait,  of  standing  before  it  and  gazing  at 
it  in  a  distraught  way,  from  which  it  was 
difficult  to  turn  her.  This  was  one  of  the 
maid's  trials  in  her  new  service,  for  the  regular 
manner  in  which  this  was  done  kept  old  Michael 
Barclay  so  much  upon  Polly's  mind  that  she 
dreamed  of  him  continually,  and  struggled  with 
many  nightmares  of  which  he  was  the  ghastly 
hero. 

In  the  morning,  also,  Polly  would  dress  her 
mistress's  hair  in  some  discomfort,  for  the  glass 
upon  the  toilet-table  reflected  the  portrait  of 
old  Barclay,  and  Helena  would  steadily  survey 
it  in  the  mirror.  There  were  no  tears  shed 
during  the  process,  no  trace  of  agitation, 
reverence,  regret,  or  contempt  for  the  man 
who  had  submerged  her  life ;  it  was  more 
like   a   deep   study    of  the  stern   and    rugged 
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features  looming  from  the  canvas.  Polly  was 
curious,  and  spoke  out  at  last ;  although  a  little 
afraid  of  her  mistress,  and  unable  to  compre- 
hend her,  still  she  had  grown  interested  in  her 
moods,  and  much  of  kindness  and  gentleness 
exhibited  had  won  upon  her.  This  was  two 
months  after  they  had  been  at  Downton  Vale, 
when  the  Northern  breezes  were  nipping  at  the 
hearts  of  things,  and  big  fires  were  necessary 
in  the  cheerless  mansion. 

"I  think,  madam,  you  would  be  all  the  better 
if — if  you  didn't  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  dear 
old  gentleman  quite  so  much,"  Polly  said,  one 
morning,  when  she  was  in  attendance  on  her 
mistress,  who  had  been  more  than  usually 
observant  of  the  picture. 

Helena  turned  suddenly,  dragging  her  mass 
of  raven  hair  through  the  hands  of  Miss  Whistle- 
shaft,  by  a  quick  movement  that  must  have 
caused  pain,  but  of  which  she  took  no  heed. 
The  set  gravity  of  the  features,  common  to  these 
days  of  neutral  tint  and  monotony  of  misery, 
vanished  at  once,  and  a  red  flush  of  indignation 
suffused  the  face  and  neck. 

"  How — how  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that  ? 
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How  dare  you  forget  yourself  so  ranch  !"  cried 
Helena. 

Polly  Whistleshaft  was  overcome.  She 
clasped  her  hands  together  in  a  supplicating 
protest. 

"I — I  beg  yonr  pardon,  ma'am — I  am  very 
sorry  ;  I  did  not  think — I  did  not  know  that 
you  would  take  offence  at  it,"  she  stammered 
forth,  as  she  became  redder  than  her  mistress. 

Helena  paused,  the  colour  vanished,  and  the 
waxen-like  hue  came  back  to  her. 

"  You  should  not  speak  to  me  unless  I  address 
you  first,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  and  you 
should  never  speak  of  that." 

"  I — I  did  not  know  that  it  was  an  interdicted 
subject — you  never  told  me " 

"  No  ;  perhaps  not,"  said  Helena,  interrupting 
her ;  "  but  what  did  you  mean  by  my  being  all 
the  better  if  I  did  not  look  at  the  portrait  ?    Am 

I  ill  r 

"  No,  madam,  but  you  are  very  sad." 
"Not  sadder  than  I  care  to  be.     Mine  has  not 
been  a  happy  life,  Polly." 
«  But  it  might  be." 
Helena  shook  her  head  in  answer. 
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"  It  might  be  more  cheerful  than  it  is,"  Polly 
continued.  "  Why,  at  Hernley,  before  the 
truth  came  out,  you  used  to  smile  now  and 
then." 

"Before  what  truth?" 

"  Why — why — the  story  which  Mrs.  Graves 
made  clear  when  she  went  away  from  Wedder- 
combe,  if  you  will  forgive  my  mentioning  it," 
replied  Polly,  with  extreme  submissiveness. 

"  I  was  happier  then,"  said  Helena ;  "  and  if  I 
were  under  suspicion,  still  I  was  more  content 
and  had  more  friends  growing  up  about  me." 

"As  for  friends,  Mrs.  Barclay,"  remarked 
Polly,  "you  have  only  to  enter  society  to  make 
them,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
in  my  humble  state." 

"  I  don't  want  new  friends,  and  I  have  lost 
the  old,"  said  Helena,  very  thoughtfully ;  "  I 
have  grown  accustomed  to  this  life  at  last." 

"  But  this  house " 

"  This  house,"  said  Helena,  interrupting  her 
again,  "  is  an  unlucky  house,  and  suits  my  un- 
lucky self.  I  had  been  always  afraid  of  it  till 
now.  Polly,"  she  added,  more  softly,  "  I  was 
afraid  of  it  after  my  husband  brought  me  home 
— afraid  of  it  and  him.     I  was  afraid  of  it  after 
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his  death,  and  of  what  might  be  lurking  in  its 
dark  recesses." 

"  Oh  !  good  gracious !" 

"  I  was  afraid  of  it  even  when  I  was  away 
from  Downton  Vale,"  she  went  on  ;  ''  but  I  have 
grown  to  like  it  now,  and  to  see  how  it  fits  in 
with  the  troubles  which  began  here,  and  will  end 
here.  I  shall  never  care  again  to  move  beyond 
its  walls." 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  young  mistress,  you  are  cry- 
ing," said  Polly,  looking  round  her.  "I  am  so 
sorry  that  I  said  a  word  about  it.  Oh !  pray 
forgive  my  foolishness !  I  have  made  myself 
and  you  so  miserable." 

"  There  is  not  anything  in  this  world  that  can 
affect  me  a  great  deal,  child,  although  the  tears 
have  sprung  into  my  eyes,"  said  Helena,  kindly  ; 
"but  I  am  not  crying,  or  likely  to  cry." 

"  If  I  had  not  mentioned  the  poor  dear  gen- 
tleman," and  then  Polly  paused  in  consternation 
again. 

"  He  was  never  dear  to  me,"  said  Helena 
firmly,  and  her  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  picture  in  the  glass.  "  You  might  have 
heard  as  much  as  that  from  the  people  in  the 
house,  or  beyond  it  in  the  Vale.     He  was  no 
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more  kind  to  me  than  he  was  kind  to  any  living 
being  upon  earth ;  but  when  he  died,  I  prayed 
that  God  would  give  him  life,  and  bring  him 
back.  He  died  in  enmity  with  me,  Polly,  that 
poor  old  man,  and  I  look  at  him  for  forgive- 
ness, in  humble  penitence,  for  ray  share  in  the 
work  of  his  unhappiness,  in  sad  wonderment  as 
to  what  would  have  become  of  him  and  me,  if 
God  had  left  us  longer  with  each  other.  It  is 
for  half  a  hundred  reasons  that  I  keep  the  pic- 
ture in  my  room,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
exhibition  of  petulance;  "and  you  must  not 
teaze  me  by  allusion  to  it." 

"  I  will  not,  Mrs.  Barclay,"  said  Polly,  very 
earnestly. 

"  If  I  have  been  very  angry  with  you,  think 
no  more  of  it,"  said  Helena.  "  You  took  me  by 
surprise." 

She  even  offered  her  hand  to  Miss  Whistle- 
shaft,  w4io  could  have  burst  out  weeping 
over  it,  but  Polly  repressed  her  emotion, 
thanked  her  mistress  for  her  kindness,  and 
went  away,  after  her  task  was  accomplished, 
to  have  a  good  cry  in  the  Yale,  as  she 
was  in  a  low  w\ay  herself,  and  wished  for  the 
nonce  that  she  had  never  set  foot  in  Yorkshire. 
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She  had  muffled  herself  np  warmly,  and  gone 
for  a  walk  along  the  Vale,  as  she  was  allowed 
to  do  when  the  mood  seized  her,  and  the  place 
seemed  unbearable.  She  had  left  Michael  Bar- 
clay's old  house  two  miles  away,  and  had  got 
over  her  fears,  and  was  thinking  that  the 
further  she  went,  the  more  desperately  gloomy 
the  Yale  became,  with  its  rocks  and  stunted 
trees  and  wild  underwood  silvered  by  the  frost, 
when  a  gentleman  advanced  towards  her  from 
the  opposite  direction.  The  traveller  was  walk- 
ing at  a  smart  pace,  and  with  his  head  bent 
down,  but  she  recognised  him  as  an  item  of  her 
past  existence,  a  some  one  whom  she  had  seen 
in  Chingford  days,  and  as  he  passed  without 
looking  up  from  the  ground,  she  exclaimed  in 
her  impulse,  "  Mr.  Andison?" 

Percy  Andison — for  it  was  he — started, 
stopped,  and  then  glared  into  the  face  of  the 
young  woman  who  had  mentioned  his  name. 

"You  are — you  are  Whistleshaft's  sister?"  he 
said  eagerly. 

"Yes,  if  you  please,  sir.  You  will  excuse  my 
calling  out  like  this,"  she  said,  "but  it  seemed 
so  strange  to  see  you,  that  I  couldn't  help  it  on 
the  spur  of  tlic  moment."' 
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"  You  are  with  Mrs.  Barclay  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  But,  oh  !  dear  me,  how  very  much 
you  have  altered  !"  she  exclaimed — "  so  pale 
and  thin-like.  I  hope  that  nothing  has  hap- 
pened at  home  to  upset  you,  Mr.  Andison." 

*'  Mrs.  Barclay  is  at  Downton  Vale,"  he  said, 
without  paying  heed  to,  or  without  having  heard, 
Miss  Whistleshaft's  kind  inquiries  concerning  his 
general  appearance. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

*'  It  is  true,  then  ?  Why  did  I  not  think  of 
her  being  at  this  place  before  1 "  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  house,  Mr.  Andison?" 
Polly  Whistleshaft  inquired. 

"  Yes." 

"  At  once,  sir  V 

"  At  once." 

*'  I  think — that  is,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  Polly 
suggested  timidly,  "  I  will  go  back  and  prepare 
her  for  your  coming." 

"  It  is  unnecessary." 

"  She  does  not  like  surprises ;  and  we  have 
orders,  very  strict  orders,  to  deny  Mrs.  Barclay 
to  all  visitors.  Not  that  she  has  any,  certainly," 
said  Polly,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  in  case  anyone 
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should  take  it  into  his  head  to  come  our  miser- 
able way." 

"  She  will  see  me,  I  hope.  I  have  come  many- 
miles  in  search  of  her.  I  have  been  seeking  her 
for  weeks,"  said  Percy.  "  And — is  she  ill  ?"  he 
asked,  with  sudden  eagerness. 

"  No,  sir,  not  ill,  I  think." 

It  was  a  doubtful  reply,  and  Percy  looked 
quickly  into  the  girl's  face.  They  were  both 
walking  towards  Helena's  house  now,  and  Percy 
slackened  his  pace  for  the  accommodation  of  Miss 
Whistleshaft's  more  moderate  rate  of  progres- 
sion. 

"Something  has  happened  to  her,"  he  cried, 
with  excitement,  "  and  you  are  keeping  it  from 
me." 

"No,  Mr.  Andison,  I  am  not,"  was  Polly's 
reply. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  then  ?"  he  said,  sharply. 
"  Cannot  you  speak  out  ?  Are  you  as  deceitful 
as  your  brother  ?" 

"My  brother,  Mr.  Andison?"  replied  Polly, 
with  spirit.  "  I  don't  know  why  you  think  my 
brother  deceitful.  He  has  been  unfortunate  of 
late  days,  and  misfortune  leads  to  friends  drop- 
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ping  away,  but  you  have  no  right  to  call  him 
deceitful." 

"  Tell  me  of  Mrs.  Barclay,  and  never  mind 
him,"  said  Percy.  ''I  have  relieved  him  from 
distress  lately,  if  that  is  worthy  of  any  return 
from  you." 

"  You  have  seen  William  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  it  is  from  him  that  I  learn  the 
news  of  Mrs.  Barclay's  being  at  Downton  Vale." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ;  he  has  never  written  to  me,  or 
cared  how  I  was  getting  on,"  said  Polly,  piqued 
in  a  new  direction. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Percy,  impatiently  ;  *'  tell 
me  of  Mrs.  Barclay." 

'^  She  is  not  ill,  sir,"  Polly  replied,  "  but  she 
has  altered  very  much  since  her  stay  at  Down- 
ton." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

*'  She's  broken  down,  or  broken  up,  I  don't 
know  which  to  call  it,"  explained  Miss  Whistle- 
shaft.  "  There's  never  a  smile  comes  to  her, 
but  she  sits  all  day  like  a  beautiful  statue,  star- 
ing out  of  big  brown  eyes,  and,  oh !  with  such  a 
look  upon  her  face — just  as  if  she  was  looking 
out  for  heaven.  She  never  stirs  beyond  the 
house,  or  goes  into  the  great  garden  grounds, 
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or  takes  an  interest  in  anything,  but  broods  on 
and  on  and  on  day  after  day,  till  one's  heart 
sinks  to  see  her.  Oh  I  I  wish  that  I  could 
help  it,  change  it,  or  do  something,"  cried  the 
girl.  "  She  doesn't  deserve  to  be  so  down  as 
this." 

•*  No — no — God  help  her — no  !"  cried  Percy. 
"  And  this  is  my  work  !" 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  further  communica- 
tion, or  for  the  honour  of  the  company  of  Miss 
Whistleshaft  upon  the  rest  of  his  way.  Her  simple 
narrative  had  touched  his  conscience  and  spurred 
him  onwards,  for  he  passed  from  her  with  rapid 
strides  that  there  was  no  overtaking,  and  re- 
sumed his  old  swift  pace  in  the  direction  of  the 
widow's  house  in  Downton  Vale. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PERCY  SEEKS  FORGIVENESS. 

WHEN  her  susceptible  maid  had  withdrawn 
Helena  Barclay's  occupations  were  some- 
what diversified  and  eccentric.  Life  had  been 
prosaic  and  monotonous,  and  the  even  flow  of 
its  shiggish  course  had  been  disturbed  that 
morning  by  the  unsolicited  advice  of  Polly 
Whistleshaft.  The  task  of  self-submergement 
was  even  harder  to  continue  after  the  faint  storm 
which  had  rippled  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and 
brought  back  past  recollections  with  a  bitterer 
acuteness. 

Helena  thought  that  she  had  got  over  her 
excitement,  and  had  become  again  the  dull, 
dumb  statue  into  which  her  morbid  mind  would 
have  transformed  herself,  until   the  Bible  was 
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open  on  her  lap,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to 
follow  verse  by  verse.  The  old  world,  and 
that  which  appertained  to  it,  was  stronger  than 
the  thoughts  of  all  that  lay  beyond,  and  she 
closed  the  book,  and  sat  with  her  hands  crossed 
upon  it,  a  pale-faced  woman,  with  deep  furrows 
on  her  forehead. 

"  The  task  is  beyond  me,"  she  murmured  at 
last,  as  she  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  room 
with  a  restlessness  in  which  her  new  servants 
would  hardly  have  believed,  '*and  I  am  giving 
way,  after  all.  Oh !  if  I  could  have  lived  here  in 
peace — if  I  could  have  died  here,"  she  wailed 
forth,  with  her  hands  raised  aloft  supplicatingly, 
*'  it  would  have  been  so  much  the  best." 

She  set  the  Bible  aside,  and,  strangely  enough, 
went  at  once  to  an  old-fashioned  piano  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  struck  a  few  notes  on 
jangling  and  discordant  wires — notes  of  the 
dance  music  at  which,  one  Summer  morning, 
Florence  Andison  had  surprised  her,  seeing  her 
then  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

It  was  an  effort  made  almost  in  despair,  for 
the  key-board  was  shut  to  noisily,  and  presently 
she  was  sitting  at  the  centre  table,  with  her 
hands  pressed  to  her  temples,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
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upon  a  little  volume  before  her,  a  woman  learn- 
ing by  heart  a  lesson,  or  striving  very  hard  to 
master  its  difficulties.  This  was  the  old  note- 
book of  Michael  Barclay,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned freq^uently  in  the  course  of  our  narrative 
— which  had  perplexed  Val  Merrick  as  w^ell  as 
herself. 

The  time  stole  on,  and  presently  Helena 
sought  another  task  on  that  morning  of  unrest. 
She  exchanged  her  place  at  the  table  for  a  seat 
before  an  unwieldy  secretaire,  which  she  opened, 
and  began  writing  a  few  lines  with  great  rapidity. 
She  quoted  what  she  wrote,  also,  in  a  new, 
strange  way. 

"  My  dear  Mamma, 

"  1  have  at  length  found  courage 
to  write  to  you,  and  break  the  spell  of  a  terrible 
silence.  I  have  thought  at  times  that  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  silent  for  ever,  but — " 

"No,  not  yet!"  she  exclaimed  passionately; 
then  her  hands  clutched  at  the  note-paper,  and 
tore  what  she  had  written  into  fifty  pieces, 
which  she  scattered  about  the  faded  Brussels 
carpet ;  and  it  was  at  this  juncture,  and  before 
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she  had  recovered  herself,  that  one  of  lier  big- 
bony  servants  stalked  into  the  room,  holding 
between  her  fingers  and  apron  a  visitor's  card, 
which  she  presented  to  her  mistress. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  Helena,  dreamily. 

"  It's  a  visitor,  who's  come  to  see  ye,"  was 
the  explanation. 

•'  You  know  that  I  do  not  receive  visitors," 
said  Helena,  angrily.  *'  You  have  my  orders 
with  the  rest  of  them." 

"  Oi,  oi,''  said  the  Y^orkshire  maiden,  '*  I  have 
had  that  sure  eno',  but  the  gentlemen  would 
take  na  answer,  till  I  coom  straight  to  ye.  He 
was  nobbat  easy  to  get  out  o'  the  hoose  place, 
after  he  had  once  set  foot  in  it." 

"  If  it-is  he " 

And  then  Helena  paused  with  the  flushes  on 
her  cheeks,  and  her  heart  palpitating  at  the 
thought  which  had  crossed  the  even  tenor  of 
her  Ufa,  and  scared  her  from  quiescence.  She 
had  Lot  courage  to  look  at  the  card  which  the 
serv.int  had  brought  to  her — it  was  a  business 
which  took  time,  and  required  much  prepara- 
tion. She  glanced  at  it  at  last,  and  there  were 
nj  blushes  afterwards.     There  was  a  little  start 
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of  surprise,  a  contraction  of  the  brows,  and  then 
a  set  expression,  hard  and  rigid  as  stone,  as 
she  sat  down  by  the  bay  window,  and  took 
counsel  with  herself  as  to  the  wiser  method  to 
pursue. 

The  servant,  still  fidgeting  with  her  apron, 
which  she  had  found  of  use  in  concealing  a  pair 
of  very  dirty  hands,  stood  where  Helena  had 
left  her,  and  watched  her  open-mouthed. 

"  Admit  him,"  Helena  said  at  last,  in  a  short, 
sharp  tone,  like  the  click  of  a  trigger  with  a 
musical  ring  in  it.  Then  she  was  prepared  for 
the  ordeal.  Percy  came  into  the  room  with  an 
impatient  step,  as  though  delay  had  added  to 
his  own  excitement,  but  the  figure  so  still  and 
motionless  in  the  chair  by  the  window  checked 
his  impetuosity,  and  he  advanced  towards  her 
gravely.  There  was  a  half-inclination  to  extend 
his  hand,  when  he  stood  facing  her,  kit  she 
would  not  see  this  exhibition  of  friendliness,  or 
acknowledge  that  he  was  in  any  way  her  friend. 
There  was  no  light  of  recognition  on  her  face, 
only  the  well-bred  self-possession  of  the  lidy 
of  the  house,  who  receives  a  stranger  with 
politeness  and  frigidity,  being  doubtful  of  the 
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motive  which  may  have  placed  him  in  her  pre- 
sence. 

"Will  you  be  seated?"  she  said  coldly;  and 
Percy  Andison  sank  into  the  chair  which  she 
had  indicated  by  a  faint  movement  of  her  head, 
and  regarded  her  wistfully.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  nature  of  his  visit — in  the 
face  of  that  reserve  he  had  not  the  courage  ; 
and  Helena  Barclay  waited  for  awhile  until  his 
silence  wearied  her. 

She  spoke  at  last. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  reason  for 
this,"  she  said,  very  calmly,  *'  for  there  is  to  my 
mind  nothing  that  can  excuse  an  intrusion  of 
this  character.  I  have  come  to  Downton  for 
peace  and  solitude,  and  you  disturb  them  both." 

^'  I  am  sorry,"  answered  Percy,  spreading 
both  hands  out  apologetically,  and  in  a  sudden 
impulse,  that  was  almost  foreign. 

*'  I  have  no  wash  to  retrace  the  past,  or  to 
think  of  it,  and  you  are  one  of  its  figures 
whom  I  would  be  the  first  to  shun,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  You  speak  bitterly,  Mrs.  Barclay,"  said 
Percy,  in   a   faltering  voice;  "and  I  have  no 
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right  to  expect  kind  words  from  you,  although 
I  have  ventured  to  this  place  in  the  hope  of  your 
forgiveness." 

"  AVhat  is  my  forgiveness  worth  ?"  exclaimed 
Helena,  scornfully. 

"  Everything  to  me,"  was  the  quick  answer. 
"  I  have  been  seeking  it  for  many  weary 
weeks,  and  the  hope  of  it  has  led  me  here  at 
last.  I  know  how  wrong  I  have  been,  how  un- 
just in  my  suspicions  of  you,  how  cruelly  unjust 
to  him  who  should  have  been  my  best  friend, 
and  of  all  the  evils  which  followed  my  distrust 
I  own  myself  the  cause.  It  is  1  who  have 
driven  you  here,  who  have  separated  you  from 
those  who  love  you  best,  and  were  giving  to 
your  life  some  little  happiness." 

''  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Helena,  a  shade  paler 
perhaps,  "  it  was  your  sister." 

"  Ah  I  but  I  was  the  first  cause.  It  was  I 
who  brought  these  things  to  pass  by  my  blind 
folly  and  passion." 

"  You  might  have  killed  him,"  said  Helena, 
thoughtfullj^ ;  and  to  his  quick  ears  there  was 
less  coldness  iu  her  tones,  "  and  added  another 
horror    to    my   life — to    many   lives    deserving 
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more  consideration  than  my  own,"  she  added, 
more  quickly,  as  if  her  own  trouble  were  not 
deserving  consideration. 

He  read  this  also,  and  hastened  to  reply. 

"  But  it  is  your  life  which  should  be  different 
from  this,  and  which  in  my  jealous  madness 
I  have  completely  overcast.  Oh,  Helena,  for 
God's  sake  forgive  me  !" 

He  was  as  impetuous  as  ever ;  and  he  flung 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  her  in  the  urgency 
of  his  appeal.  There  was  a  half  movement  to 
spring  to  her  feet,  but  it  was  checked,  and  she 
sat  there  gazing  half  curiously,  half  nervously 
at  the  excited  man  kneeling  abjectly  before 
her.  The  cold  demeanour  which  had  charac- 
terised the  beginning  of  the  interview — it  was 
a  memorable  one  for  both  of  them — had  van- 
ished away  now,  and  there  was  a  pitying  in- 
terest in  her  eyes  at  this  demented  man. 

8he  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  he  took  her 
silence  for  an  obduracy  that  was  beyond  his 
power  to  soften. 

"  If  you  would  remember  how  all  things  have 
tended  to  mislead  me,"  he  continued,  "  how  I 
had  thought  of  you — don't  shrink  away — and 
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how  strange  had  been  Val  Merrick's  actions — 
if  you  could  understand  my  Litter  penitence, 
you  would  not  be  so  hard.  Oh,  Helena,  if  I 
were  quick  to  suspect  at  last — try  and  think 
that  I  was  at  least  the  first  to  know  how  good 
and  true  you  were,  when  everybody  else  dis- 
trusted you  !" 

"  You  need  not  remind  me  of  that  as  a  claim 
upon  my  mercy,"  said  Helena,  shuddering ; 
*'  you  were  very  kind,  but  very  weak,  for  they 
had  a  right  to  distrust  me  at  that  time.  Percy, 
rise ;  if  my  forgiveness  can  be  of  use  to  any 
living  soul — if  any  living  soul  can  take  peace  of 
mind  therefrom — why,  I  am  glad." 

"  And  you  forgive  me?" 

*'  Yes,  on  one  condition,"  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  eagerness  that  kept  him  spell-bound  at 
her  feet  still. 

'*  I  accept  it,"  he  added. 

"  That  from  this  day  you  make  no  further 
effort  to  seek  me,  but — that  you  leave  me  to 
myself." 

He  was  not  prepared  for  this,  and,  ever 
childlike  in  his  moods,  he  turned  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  arms,  which   he  folded  over  the 
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cusliion  of  the  chair  before  which  he  was 
crouchiog. 

"  You  understand  me,  Percy,"  she  said  in  his 
ears. 

"  Yes,"  he  moaned  forth. 

"And  consent?" 

"  It  would  be  better  to  have  your  hate,  and 
to  see  you  now  and  then,"  he  murmured  ;  *'  you 
are  on  my  soul,  and  I  cannot  shake  you  away." 

"  Then  do  not  ask  for  my  forgiveness,"  she 
cried  angrily — "  you  who  have  added  to  the 
darkness  of  my  life  by  your  deceit — you  who 
shadow  me  still,  who  cannot  reproach  yourself 
with  one  half  the  bitterness  which  I  could  hurl 
at  you.  Percy  Andison,  I  will  not  be  haunted 
by  you !" 

He  turned  with  his  old  supplicating  gestures 
towards  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  Helena — be  kind  and  gentle,  as 
I  have  known  you — it  is  for  the  last  time  in  my 
life.  God  be  my  witness  that  I  will  see  you 
never  again  !"  he  cried. 

*'I  forgive  you,  Percy,"  she  said,  in  tender 
accents  to  this  last  appeal,  and  the  love-sick 
man — or  fool,    which   was   he? — rose   and   sat 
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down  in  the  chair  facing  her  again,  grateful  for 
her  clemency,  and  for  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment together. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  PARTING  FOR  GOOD. 


HAVING  received  absolution,  and  the  object 
of  bis  quest  having  been  obtained,  Percy 
Andison  made  no  movement  to  depart.  He 
could  not  banish  himself  at  once  from  his  idol, 
step  away  of  his  own  free  will  into  the  utter 
blackness  of  his  future — he  must  receive  his 
mandate  to  be  gone  from  the  lips  of  his  fair 
judge  sitting  there,  and  wondering  at  him 
still,  wondering  why  he  had  ever  thought 
of  her,  and  of  the  strangeness  of  man's  love 
altogether.  His  anxious  face  said  plainly 
enough,  *'  Don't  banish  me  yet — I  accept  the 
condition — I  am  prepared,  but  be  merciful  for  a 
few  more  minutes,  in  memory  of  the  eternal 
length  of  solitude  beyond  them." 
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She  could  comprehend  his  thoughts  by  the 
knowledge  of  all  that  she  had  felt  for  Val 
Merrick ;  she  could  read  him  like  a  book,  and 
that  his  affection  had  not  even  an  echo  in 
her  heart,  was  one  of  the  mysteries  which 
hemmed  her  life  about,  as  incomprehensible  as 
her  love  for  him  who  was  going  to  marry  Floy 
Andison,  and  yet  whom  she  had  said  that  she 
would  never  marry.  It  was  an  interview  that 
had  begun  stormily,  and  was  to  conclude  in  that 
perfect  calmness  which  is  prophesied  to  follow 
storms  as  a  rule.  That  it  ended  so  was  due  to 
Helena's  new  manner,  which  followed  her  for- 
giveness— it  was  a  wise  precaution  of  a  woman 
who  had  read  at  least  one  human  heart  cor- 
rectly. 

It  was  painful ;  but  Helena  had  become  an 
adept  at  disguise.  It  was  intensely  romantic  and 
out  of  the  e very-day  track ;  but  she  met  it  in  an 
every-day  manner  that  disarmed  romance,  and 
kept  the  lover  at  his  distance.  Quarrels  and 
mistakes  were  at  an  end  between  them,  and  she 
was  as  he  had  wished  and  prayed  her  to  be, 
although  not  an  atom's  worth  of  hope  was  to  be 
gathered  from  her  kindness.     She  was  merciful, 
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and  did  not  banish  him  away  immediately.  It 
was  like  the  old  times  of  which  she  found 
courage  to  speak  at  last,  dwelling  with  com- 
posure upon  Hernley  and  Hernley  Church,  and 
its  vicar  and  its  parishioners,  and  the  busy  little 
town  of  Chingford,  evidencing,  meanwhile,  a 
wondrous  memory  for  divers  facts  and  petty 
details,  and  showing  even  a  keen  interest  in 
them. 

Suddenly  and  more  gravely  she  spoke  of  those 
who  had  been  of  late  days  in  the  foreground  of 
her  life. 

"  Florence  is  very  well  f  she  said. 

"  I  believe  so.  She  writes  in  high  spirits.  I 
have  not  seen  her  yet.  Up  to  the  present  time 
I  have  not  had  the  courage  to  go  home." 

"You  will  end  this  purposeless  existence  now?" 
Helena  said. 

"  I  will  try." 

"Doubtless  Florence  is  high  of  spirit  and 
light  of  heart,"  said  Helena,  thoughtfully.  "  The 
world  is  very  bright  before  one  so  young  as  she 
is.     And— I  think  it  will  last." 

"  I  hope  it  will,"  muttered  Percy. 

"  Does  she  write  to  you  of  Mr.  Merrick  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  times." 

VOL  II  r.  o 
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"  They  understand  each  other  better  than 
they  used?"  said  Helena.  "They  will  marry 
soon  r 

"  Probably— I  don't  know." 

"I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  were 
married — very  glad,"  Helena  remarked. 

"I  will  write  and  tell  you  when  the  event 
comes  oiF,"  said  Percy  eagerly. 

Helena  shook  her  head. 

"  I  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Merrick's  mother.  I 
shall  have  written  to  her  before  then.  Mean- 
while  "  She  paused,  and  Percy  waited  re- 
spectfully for  her  to  continue — "  Meanwhile," 
she  added,  as  she  rose  slowly  from  her  chair, 
and  he  felt  compelled  to  follow  her  example,  *'  I 
trust  to  your  confidence  not  to  mention  to  them 
that  you  have  met  me  here.  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  known  that  I  am  at  Downton  Vale  ;  and  they 
will  not  think  of  me  without  you  remind  them 
that  I  live." 

"  I  am  sure  that — "  began  Percy  energetically, 
when  her  hand,  raised  deprecatingly,  arrested 
further  speech. 

"  I  take  no  offence  at  this.  I  feel  that  I  am 
better  forgotten.  A  long  day  hence  you  may 
say  from  me  that  when  you  saw  me  last  I  bade 
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God  bless  them  both  with  all  my  heart.  And 
now,"  she  added,  extending  her  hand  towards 
him  frankly,  "  let  us  say  good-bye." 

He  could  have  broken  down  again,  like  the 
child  that  he  was,  at  this  juncture,  but  he  knew 
that  he  should  distress  her  more  than  himself, 
and  by  a  great  effort  he  resisted  the  impulse  to 
pass  again  from  commonplace  to  romance.  He 
bowed  low  over  the  little  hand,  and  when  he 
had  found  a  voice  wherewith  to  reply — and  a 
very  deep  and  hollow  voice  it  was — he  mur- 
mured, 

"  Good-bye." 

*'  In  good  time — not  now,  be  it  understood — 
remember  me  to  all  past  friends,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  "  for  there  will  come  a  day  when  you 
can  all  speak  freely  of  Helena  Barclay." 

"You  are  not  well — you  are  keeping  somer 
thing  from  me,"  he  said  quickly. 

"I  am  very  well.  I  am  very  strong  to  face 
the  keen  north  winds  which  find  their  way  to 
this  part  of  the  world.  But  then,"  smiling 
faintly,  "  I  am  a  Yorkshire  girl,  bred  and  born 
to  the  climate." 

In  the  slight  figure  before  him  he  could  see 
but  scant  vestige  of  the  strength   of  which  she 

o2 
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boasted ;  but  he  did  not  comment  upon  her 
words.  He  was  too  proud  to  break  down  again, 
if  it  were  possible,  and,  strangely  enough,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  be  gone  before  his  weak- 
ness should  master  him.  Something  of  the 
struggle  within  this  strange,  untutored  nature 
— for,  with  all  his  hard  study,  there  was  a  some- 
thing lacking  to  render  him  like  other  men — 
betrayed  itself  to  his  observer,  for  she  followed 
him  to  the  door  of  the  big  stone  hall,  conversing 
easily  and  fluently,  if  to  little  purpose,  for  he 
knew  not  upon  Avhat  topics  she  ^vas  discoursing 
for  his  especial  edification. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  they  should  meet — 
he  was  only  aware  of  that  grim  truth,  and  that, 
with  all  her  forgiveness  extended  to  him  for 
past  wrong  and  past  suspicion,  she  was  still  as 
obdurate  as  fate.  One  word — oiily  a  word  of 
hers — would  have  changed  the  whole  current  of 
his  life,  and  she  had  not  the  heart  to  speak  it. 

With  the  big  hall  door  open — she  had  drawn 
back  the  lock  with  her  own  hands,  so  that  no 
servants  should  be  present  in  their  final  leave- 
taking — she  turned  to  him  again.  The  sky  had 
grown  very  grey,  and  the  sleet  was  beginning 
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to  drive  along  the  valley,  borne  iu  eddying  cur- 
rents by  the  wind. 

"  G-ood-bye,  Percy,"  she  said  once  more.  *'  If 
there  be  any  trial  to  you  in  this  parting " 

"If!"  he  groaned  forth. 

"  It  will  be  a  minor  one,"  she  continued,  not 
heeding  his  interruption,  "  to  be  regarded 
presently  without  dismay,  without  regret.  Not 
so  very  long  beyond  this  day — beyond  all 
this,"  she  said,  with  a  comprehensive  ges- 
ture of  her  hands,  "  and  you  will  look  back  at 
this  epoch  in  your  life — the  crisis  from  which  I 
have  saved  you — and  confess  that  it  was  best 
that  we  parted  thus  for  good.  For  good,"  she 
repeated,  as  if  in  friendly  admonition;  and  then 
he  went  out  into  the  valley,  with  his  head  bent 
forwards,  but  it  was  not  against  the  force  of  the 
storm. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Percy's  study. 

CHRISTMAS  at  Hernley.  It  had  been  plotted 
and  planned  for,  and  it  had  come  about  in 
the  due  course  of  events,  and  there  had  been  no 
one  to  object  to  it.  Val  Merrick  and  his  mother 
left  London  for  Chingford  the  morning  before 
Christmas  Day,  and  found  Sir  Charles  and  his 
daughter  Florence  awaiting  them  at  the 
draughty  old  station  where  we  first  had  the 
honour  ot  making  the  rising  young  barrister's 
acquaintance.  There  was  a  hearty  welcome 
extended  and  received,  and  then  a  drive  in  the 
closed  carriage  to  the  Hall,  where  Lady  Andi- 
son  herself,  thawed  into  geniality  by  the  season, 
expressed  her  pleasure  also  at  the  guests' 
arrival.      It  was   a  fair  greeting,  heralding   a 
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merry  Christmas,  and  Valentine  was  touched  by 
Florence's  happiness  at  the  sight  of  him — as 
well  he  might  be — and  thought  less  of  Helena 
Barclay  than  possibly  he  had  done  since  his 
parting  with  her.  Time  was  a  great  restorer, 
even  to  him;  given  a  few  more  months,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  Helena's  strange  and 
cruel  silence,  all  would  be  well  with  him.  He 
was  beginning  to  love  Florence,  he  was  sure, 
now  that  the  glamour  of  the  widow's  beauty, 
the  intensity  of  the  widow's  suffering,  stood 
apart  from  his  every-day  existence.  It  was  not 
Florence  who  was  afraid  to  come  upon  him 
suddenly,  who  turned  pale,  as  at  a  spectre,  who 
wanted  time  to  prepare  for  his  advent.  The 
red  flush  always  mounted  to  Floy's  cheeks,  and 
the  light  flashed  in  the  violet  eyes  at  the  very 
instant  of  his  presence,  and  love  ])egat,  out  of 
very  gratitude,  a  something  that  was  so  like 
love  in  his  heart  that  he  could  not  tell  the  dif- 
ference. 

It  was  to  end  happily,  this  courtship,  after 
all — like  the  close  of  a  pleasant  story-book, 
wherein  the  author  leaves  peace  and  good-will 
amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mimic  world 
he  has  created. 
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There  could  be  no  misconceptions  now  ;  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  entrench  on  one  mistake ; 
and  again  the  echo  came  to  him,  as  from  a  far- 
off  land — Helena  was  gone  ! 

In  the  Christmas  night,  at  an  early  hour  after 
dinner,  there  came  a  welcome  but  unlooked- 
for  guest,  that  rendered  the  small  circle  complete 
at  Hernley  Hall.  It  was  Percy  Andison,  who 
had  been  travelling  hard  and  fast  that  day,  and 
who  turned  with  amazement,  and  even  with 
strong  evidence  of  shame,  towards  the  visitors, 
after  his  greeting  with  the  members  of  his  own 
family. 

"  Val,"  he  said,  approaching  the  barrister 
timidly,  "  can  you  look  on  me  without  hating 
me  ? — can  you  really  forgive  my  folly  ?" 
>  Valentine  Merrick  did  not  make  a  long  speech 
in  reply  ;  when  he  made  a  long  speech  he  was 
always  paid  for  it  by  his  clients.  The  story  of 
the  past  was  complete,  he  thought,  and  the 
miserable  incidents  connected  with  it  were  not 
worth  raking  over.  Percy  had  been  jealous  of 
him,  but  he  did  not  know  with  what  amount  of 
cause,  and  Percy  had  nearly  killed  him,  and 
might  have  been  hanged  for  the  offence.  But 
he  was  an  old  friend,  an  old  schoolfellow,  and 
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Floy's  brother,  wliorn  in  his  heart  Val  knew  he 
had  not  treated  qnite  fairly.  To  Percy's  appeal 
the  barrister  answered  in  one  word. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  Then  the  two  men  shook 
hands,  and  endeavoured  to  enter  upon  their 
new  lease  of  friendship  at  once. 

It  was  strange  how  soon  Percy  Andison  re- 
lapsed into  his  old  moods,  even  on  the  first  night 
of  his  return.  After  answering  a  great  many 
questions  as  to  his  travels,  he  sat  back,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  rest,  and  was  diving 
into  a  book  that  was  handy  to  his  reach,  when 
his  sister  said, 

"  You  have  not  told  us  anything  about  Mr. 
Barclay — what  has  become  of  him — why  he  has 
left  VVeddercombe  to  the  serv^ants  all  this 
while." 

"  I  don't  think  that  he  will  return,"  replied 
Percy,  without  looking  from  his  book. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Floy ;  "  1  hope  that  no 
hard  words  of  mine — at  a  time,  Val,"  she  added, 
softly,  *'  when  your  trouble  had  made  me  harsh 
with  everybody — are  rankling  in  his  mind  now. 
Do  you  know  where  he  is  V 

"I  know  where  a  letter  might  reach  him," 
said  Percy,  after  taking  more  time  for  cousidera- 
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tion  than  there  appeared  to  be  any  occasion  for. 

"  When  you  write  next  time,  Percy,  tell  him 
that  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  back  at 
Weddercombe,"  said  his  sister. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Percy,  listlessly  ;  **  he 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  that  communication.'' 

"  And  do  you  think  that  he  will  return  f ' 
asked  Floy,  sharply. 

"  I  think  not — at  present,"  added  Percy,  with 
a  reserve. 

"  He  is  never  going  to  let  Weddercombe  be- 
come a  ruin  !"  cried  Sir  Charles,  angrily,  "  when 
— when " 

"I  have  arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
Weddercombe — or  rather  for  the  transfer  of 
that  property  to  myself,"  said  Percy,  stammer- 
ing, after  his  customary  fashion.  "  I  shall  be 
more  at  home  there — it  is  a  house  that  suits  me 
and  my  moods." 

"  It  is  a  very  unlucky  place,"  said  Lady  Andi- 
son,  with  a  shiver ;  *'  no  good  ever  came  to 
people  who  took  up  with  Weddercombe." 

Mrs.  Merrick  stole  a  glance  at  her  son,  and 
she  alone  read  the  cause  of  the  extra  degree  of 
shadow  which  passed  for  a  fleeting  instant 
across  his  face. 
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"  It  will  be  a  happy  place,  in  my  estima- 
tion," answered  Percy,  boldly.  The  dangerous 
subject  on  which  they  had  entrenched  was 
abandoned,  and  Val  Merrick  exerted  himself  to 
render  everyone  at  his  ease,  and  at  his  best,  as 
befitted  a  season  of  rejoicing. 

Presently  Percy,  pleading  fatigue,  bade  them 
good  night  and  departed,  and  Floy,  after  look- 
ing at  the  fire  for  awhile,  said  in  her  lover's  ear, 

*'  Val,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?" 

"  Certainly,"   said   Val,   in    reply — "  what  is 

itr 

"Go  to  Percy's  room  to-night,  just  as  you  did 
on  the  last  time  that  you  and  he  were  together 
here — you  remember  that." 

Remember  it  !  As  if,  whilst  he  lived,  he 
should  forget  that  night,  and  all  which  followed 
it! 

"  There  is  nothing  to  quarrel  about  now, 
you  know,"  she  said,  archly,  "and  I  should 
like  you  both  to  be  true  friends  again,  just  as 
you  might  be,  if  you  tried.  He  has  come  back 
as  dreamy  as  ever — as  full  of  his  Helena,  poor 
silly  boy,  as  if  she  were  at  Weddercombe  still, 
and  it  is  only  you  who  may  be  able  to  shake 
this  depression  from  him.     Will  you  try  ?" 
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"  He  will  not  care  for  my  efforts,  Floy." 

"  Oh  I  yes,  he  will.  He  is  a  little  afraid  of 
you  at  present,  a  trifle  ashamed  to  look  you  ia 
the  face,  and  until  you  prove  to  him  that  you 
are  the  same  easy-going,  light-hearted,  impu- 
dent, aggravating  Val  Merrick  as  you  were, 
he'll  always  wear  that  woe-begone  countenance," 
she  said. 

*'I  shall  never  be  able  to  change  its  expres- 
sion," affirmed  Val ;  *'  but  I'll  go,  if  you  wish." 

"  There's  a  dear,  good,  obliging  young  man," 
she  said,  sliding  her  hand  affectionately  into 
his.  "  He'll  talk  of  Helena  Barclay,  but  never 
mind  that.     Perhaps  he'll  know  where  she  is  ?'* 

Val  winced,  but  did  not  respond. 

*^  Or  has  heard  something,"  Floy  continued  ; 
•"and  at  all  events  he  had  better  talk  about  her 
to  you  than  brood  away  the  first  night  of  his 
return." 

"He  will  be  asleep,  perhaps,  when  I  go  to 
him." 

"  Not  he,"  said  Florence,  confidently. 

Val  Merrick  hardly  cared  for  the  task — hardly 
cared  for  Percy  Andison's  society  that  night,  but 
as  he  passed  Percy's  room  at  a  later  hour  of  the 
evening,  he  knocked  lightly  on  the  panels  of  the 
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door  by  way  of  test  as  to  the  wakefulness  of 
Floy's  brother.  The  immediate  response  was 
complimentary  to  Florence's  sagacity,  and  he 
turned  the  handle  and  entered  the  room,  think- 
ing again  of  the  last  time  that  he  had  done  so, 
and  all  that  had  ensued  from  the  meeting. 

Percy  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  even  lean- 
ing towards  the  flame,  it  seemed  to  Valentine 
as  he  entered,  but  as  the  barrister  approached 
more  closely,  he  became  aware  of  an  open  deed- 
box  at  the  feet  of  Percy,  and  of  papers  con- 
suming amongst  the  red  coals,  and  held  down 
by  the  steel  poker  in  the  hands  of  the  destroyer. 

Percy  did  not  appear  surprised  at  the  visit  of 
the  barrister. 

"  I  hardly  expected  to  find  you  up,  Percy," 
said  Val,  "  but  I  thought  that  I  would  look  in  • 
as  I  passed.     Am  I  in  the  way  to-night  f 

"  No — not  now,"  said  Percy,  frankly.  "  I 
have  been  busy,  but  my  task  is  completed." 

"If  you  had  asked  my  opinion  as  a  trust- 
worthy counsel,"  said  Val,  lightly,  "  I  should 
not  have  advised  you  to  burn  old  documents." 

"  I  came  back  to  burn  these,"  said  Percy,  in 
reply  ;  *'  they  have  been  on  my  mind  for  some 
months,  and  I  thought  if  anything  were  to  hap- 
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pen  with  these  papers  in  the  box  as  evidence 
against  me  and  her,  what  fresh  misery  might 
ensue  !" 

*' Against  me  and  her  I"  repeated  Val,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Against  Helena  Barclay,"  explained  Percy — 
"the  woman  who  is  always  in  my  thoughts. 
You  know  !"  he  said,  despairingly. 

"  Is  it  not  time  that  you  learned  to  forget 
her  ?"  said  this  philosopher,  who  had  found  it  so 
hard  to  forget  her  himself. 

"  It  is  impossible." 

Val  drew  a  chair  to  the  fireside  in  his  old 
friendly  way — but  it  was  in  a  way  that  he  felt 
was  assumed — for  there  were  old  suspicions  and 
new  ones  trooping  fast  to  his  brain. 

"I  do  not  see,  Percy,  how  the  burning  of 
those  papers  can  affect  Helena  Barclay  in  any 
way." 

"  I  cannot  explain,"  he  said  sadly,  "  and  you 
will  not  ask  me  to  explain,  if  you  are  charitable. 
This  may  stamp  me  as  a  grievous  sinner,  as  one 
still  further  pursuing  his  evil  courses  in  the 
sight  of  heaven  ;  but  then  I  am  past  all  pray- 
ing for,  and  I  think  only  of  what  is  best  for 
her." 
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*'For  Helena,  you  mean,"  said  Valentine 
sharply. 

"Yes.  When  you  stepped  into  this  roona  one 
night,  not  so  very  long  ago,  it  was  at  a  crisis  of 
my  life,"  said  Percy,  "  and  this  is  as  momentous 
to  me.  I  act  on  my  own  responsibility,  I  take 
all  the  blame  of  that  which  it  shall  ever  be  be- 
yond your  power  to  guess  at,  and  if  you  will 
spare  me  further  questioning,  I  shall  be 
grateful." 

Val  watched  for  awhile  the  last  flickering 
embers  of  the  papers  in  the  grate,  and  there 
came  to  him,  as  if  by  inspiration,  the  solution  to 
a  mystery  which  had  perplexed  him  many 
weary  months.  To  his  clear  mind,  the  whole 
truth  rose  before  him,  and  he  forgot  Floy's  in- 
junctions in  his  eagerness  to  confirm  his  oAvn 
suspicions. 

"  Percy,"  he  said  with  grave  earnestness,  "  you 
are  burning  the  will  of  Michael  Barclay,  late  of 
Downton  Vale." 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  Percy,  leaping  to  his 
feet  in  his  intense  astonishment,  and  then  drop- 
ping heavily  into  his  seat  again  ;  "  how  did  you 
guess — how  could  you  guess — what  I  have  kept 
concealed  from  every  living  soul." 
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"  That  will  was  given  h j  Michael  Barclay  in- 
to the  keeping  of  Jane  Graves,  from  -whose  box 
yon  took  it  when  Weddercorabe  was  deserted 
by  its  mistress,"  said  Valentine  sternly. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  Percy  gasped  forth 
hoarsely. 

"  The  cine  to  it  is  in  Michael  Barclay's  note- 
book ;  there  the  old  man  speaks  of  a  will  en- 
trusted to  Jane  Graves,  and  Jane  Graves  before 
her  death  had  wished  that  Helena  and  Arthur 
Barclay  should  examine  the  papers  in  her  box. 
Percy,"  said  Valentine,  "  do  you  know  what  a 
heinous  sin  you  have  committed  ?" 

"  I  have  done  it  to  save  her  from  trouble  and 
anxiety,"  said  Percy  more  defiantly,  "  and 
there  was  only  this  w^ay.  It  was  an  unjust 
will." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  judge  it." 

"  It  beggared  Helena  Barclay.  It  left  all  to 
Arthur,  by  w^hose  instructions  I  am  acting." 

*'  He  is  aware  of  this,  then  ?"  Val  inquired. 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  does  he  wish  to  beggar  himself,  and 
leave  his  uncle's  widow  rich?"  said  Valentine 
doubtingly. 

"  I    can't    tell,"    replied  Percy,    "  unless   in 
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mercy  to  her  in  that  misery  which  bows  her 
down." 

*'  You  have  seen  her,"  said  Yal  quickly,  "  you 
know  where  she  is  V 

Percy  did  not  answer.  He  thrust  the  charred 
embers  of  the  papers  still  further  into  the  depths 
of  the  red  coals,  and  then  allowed  the  poker  to 
fall  with  a  crash  from  his  hands." 

"  You  have  seen  her  ?"  Valentine  repeated. 

**  Well— yes." 

*' Where  is  she?" 

"  I  have  promised  that  no  one  should  know 
where  she  is,"  Percy  answered,  "  and  I  am  not 
likely  to  break  my  faith  with  her." 

"  Is  she  aware  of  what  you  have  done  f  said 
Valentine,  pointing  to  the  fire. 

"No." 

"  It  is  an  action  which  nothing  can  excuse." 

"  Except  my  love  for  her." 

"  Your  love ! "  cried  Valentine  scornfully, 
"which  drives  you  mad  and  leads  you  to  felony. 
That  is  a  love  which  such  a  woman  as  Helena 
would  spurn  from  her.  It  is  unworthy  of  you — 
and  it  insults  her  sense  of  honour." 

Percy  glared  at  Valentine  as  if  taken  aback 
by  this  indignant  outburst,  as  if  the  old  sus- 
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picion  of  Val's  love  for  Helena  had  come  back 
for  an  instant  to  him ;  then  he  turned  away,  and 
sat  with  his  chin  sunk  upon  his  chest,  and  his 
shoulders  raised  to  his  ears,  an  abject  being 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  respect  in  the  depths  of 
his  moral  decadence. 

*'  Say  what  you  like,  Val — take  your  revenge, 
and  tell  the  world  what  I  have  done,  if  you 
will,"  he  muttered.  "  I  don't  care  what  becomes 
of  me." 

*'  What  made  you  steal  the  papers  ?" 

"  I  did  not  steal  them.  I  received  them  from 
a  villain." 

*'But " 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  them  again,"  said  Percy , 
obstinately  and  tauntingly.  "  I  believe  it  is  a 
rule  amongst  you  lawyers  that  a  man  is  not 
bound  to  criminate  himself." 

He  did  not  seek  to  place  his  conduct  in  a 
fairer  light — to  explain  how  by  chance,  in  his 
wanderings  round  Weddercombe,  he  had  be- 
come aware  of  William  W^histleshaft's  move- 
ments, which  he  had  watched,  and  whose  designs 
he  had  foiled,  as  the  reader  is  aware.  At  a 
later  period  that  explanation  came,  not  then. 

Valentine  Merrick  did  not  press  the  question. 
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He  was  bewildered  and  confused,  and  the  des- 
peration of  Percy  Andison,  even  in  the  cause  of 
Helena  Barclay,  had  distressed  him  deeply. 
All  the  teachings  of  his  life  revolted  at  the  act, 
and  he  resented  this  man's  taking  upon  him- 
self the  cause,  at  any  cost,  of  Helena's  happi- 
ness. What  did  his  wild  nature  know  of  the 
surer  way  to  Helena's  peace  of  mind,  when  he 
himself  was  groping  like  a  blind  man  in  the 
dark  ?  What  right  had  Percy  to  stand  forth 
as  the  champion  of  a  woman  who  had  always 
despised  him  ?  Why  should  Percy  know  where 
Helena  was,  whilst  he  remained  in  ignorance  ? 

*'  You  will  not  tell  me  where  she  is  ?"  he 
said  at  last. 

"  T  have  promised  not." 

"  Is  she  well  f 

"  She  is  fretting  out  her  life,"  Percy  mut- 
tered ;  then  he  spread  his  thin  hands  before  his 
face  and  wept  like  a  woman.  "  She  is  fading 
slowly  from  the  world — by  heaven  !  I  am  sure 
of  it ! — and  yet  you  blame  my  leaving  her  in 
peace." 

Val  felt  as  if  a  heavy  stone  had  taken  the 
place  of  his  heart  as  he  rose  to  leave  this  weak 
man  to  himself.     He  could  not  reason  with  him 
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further,  or  urge  him  to  betray  a  secret  which  he 
had  evidently  promised  Helena  Barclay  that  he 
would  keep.  He  went  out  of  the  room  without 
another  word,  closing  the  door  noiselessly 
behind  him,  and  Percy  was  not  aware  that  Yal 
had  gone.  Outside  the  door,  with  his  grasp 
of  the  door  handle  unrelinquished,  Val  Merrick 
stood  and  thought  again,  and  it  was  as  well 
that  Floy  Andison— poor,  trusting  Floy  ! — did 
not  steal  along  the  corridor  that  night,  and 
meet  him  with  his  face  of  pain  and  deep  per- 
plexity in  that  bitter  hour,  when  the  old  love, 
and  all  the  old  feelings  born  of  it,  had  come 
more  closely  to  him. 

"  Helena  fading  slowly  from  the  world  !"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  in  the  words  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  left  weeping  by  the  fire. 

As  he  stood  there,  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
big  house  came  along  the  corridor,  with  a  port- 
manteau on  his  shoulders.  He  came  on  again 
towards  Percy's  room. 

Val's  natural  acuteness  had  not  deserted  him 
in  his  new  trouble.  He  advanced  towards  the 
man,  and  held  up  his  forefinger  cautiously. 

"  Your  young  master  is  busy.  It  may  be  as 
well  not  to  disturb  him  to-night,"  he  said. 
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"  1  thought  that  he  might  be  asking  for  his 
portmauteaii  presently,  sir — that  he  would  like 
it  brought  to  his  room,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  I  would  wait  till  he  rang  for  it,"  said  Yal ; 
then  he  put  his  hand  on  the  trunk,  and  steadied 
it  on  the  man's  shoulder  whilst  he  read  the 
luggage  label.  *'  York  to  Chingford,"  he  said, 
as  he  walked  moodily  towards  his  own  room  ; 
"  then  Heleim  Barclay  is  at  Downton  Vale." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE. 

LIFE  did  not  seem  quite  at  its  brightest  the 
next  day  at  Hernley  Hall,  although  only 
Floy  Andison  perceived  the  difference.  The 
return  of  Percy  had  not  conduced  to  the  general 
festivity,  for  it  had  made  Valentine — her  Valen- 
tine— somewhat  thoughtful  ;  and  despite  his 
efforts  to  maintain  an  agreeable  demeanour,  it 
was  beyond  his  power  to  deceive  one  who  had 
passed  her  latter  days  in  watching  him. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?"  Floy  asked,  when 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  to  speak  to 
Valentine  without  witnesses  ;  this  was  in  the 
morning  after  luncheon,  when  the  old  folk  were 
dozing,  and  Percy  had  walked  over  to  Wedder- 
combe  to  survey  his  new  property. 
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"  What  should  be  the  matter  with  me,  Floy  f 
was  the  evasive  rejoinder. 

"  Nothing,  I  hope,"  replied  Florence ;  "  but 
you  show  your  feelings  so  plainly,  and  you  were 
never  constructed  for  elaborate  disguise." 

''  Have  I  betrayed  my  vexation  so  very  much, 
then  ?"  Val  inquired. 

"To  me,"  answered  Floy;  "but  then  I  am 
all  eyes,  and  always  looking  out.  I  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  something  to  happen,"  she  added  ; 
"  as  if — as  if  all  this  were  too  good  to  last,  and 
too  good  for  me." 

There  was  a  sad  ring  in  her  last  words,  and 
Val  Merrick  thought  that  there  might  be  much 
of  truth  in  them,  though  he  did  not  answer  her. 

*'  You  are  not  offended  with  me  about  any- 
thing?" was  her  next  question. 

"  No,  no,  that  is  not  likely,"  he  replied.  "  I 
have  been  a  little  disturbed  by  strange  news, 
that  is  all." 

"  You  and  Percy  did  not  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether last  night,"  said  Florence,  quickly.  "  Oh  ! 
and  that  was  my  fault,  because  I  wished  you 
two  to  be  friends  so  much." 

"Heaven  knows  if  we  ever  shall  be  !  He  is 
very  weak." 
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*'  You  have  quarrelled  again  !"  cried  Floy. 

"  No,  we  have  not  quarrelled,"  answered 
Valentine. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  although,"  looking  in- 
tently and  anxiously  at  him,  "  there  is  a  little 
fact  which  you  are  keephig  from  me.  I  often 
wonder,  Yal,  why  you  do  not  trust  me  as  1  do 
you." 

*'  Will  you  trust  me  implicitly,  without  fear, 
without  jealousy,  for  the  three  next  days,  Floy  ?" 
he  said,  with  a  sudden  eagerness  exhibiting  itself. 

"  For  my  whole  life." 

He  gazed  into  the  depths  of  the  eyes  upturn- 
ed to  him,  and  believed  her. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  trust,  Floy,"  he  mur- 
mured, gratefully ;  "  though  God  knows  if  I  can 
trust  myself." 

"  Oh !  Val,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  said  imploringly. 

"  I  will  tell  you." 

He  drew  his  chair  closer  to  her,  and  the  two 
sat  together,  and  conversed  by  the  fireside  in 
low,  deep,  earnest  tones.  Once  a  servant  entered 
with  the  letter-bag,  thinking  the  room  was 
empty,  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  then 
advanced  on  tip-toe  to  the  table,  like  a  con- 
siderate being,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  house- 
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hold,  respected  the  relationship  in  ^vhich  the 
lovers  stood  to  each  other,  and  would  not  dis- 
turb their  courting  for  the  world.  But  there 
was  no  love-making  that  day  ! 

"  It  is  a  humiliating  confession,  Floy,  that  I, 
who  cannot  trust  myself,  dare  to  ask  you  to 
trust  me,"  he  said  ;  "  but  if  you  would  do  so  for 
a  little  while  longer — not  for  your  whole  life — 
I  should  be  very  glad." 

Floy  Andison  had  grown  pale  beneath  his 
earnestness,  but  she  did  not  flinch  from  her 
promise. 

"  I  learned  to  trust  you  long  ago,"  she  said. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  wish  you  to  trust  me  now  with- 
out asking  any  questions — to  let  me  go  away, 
and  return,  without  a  word." 

"  Yes,  if — if  you  wish  to  leave  here,  and  at 
once,"  murmured  Floy  ;  and  the  big  tears  rose 
to  her  eyes  at  the  suggestion. 

"I  have  said  for  three  days,  on  an  act  of 
mercy." 

"  You  would  hide  all  from  me,"  she  added, 
half-reproachfully,  "as  if — as  if  1  did  not  know 
what  was  in  your  thoughts  already." 

He  regarded  her  attentively. 
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"  What  do  you  believe  my  thoughts  are, 
Floy?" 

"  You  have  learned  from  Percy  something 
about  Helena,  and  you  wish  to  go  to  her.  Well," 
she  added,  as  Valentine  did  not  reply,  "  I  am 
not  jealous,  I  am  never  likely  to  be  jealous 
again,  knowing  all  the  truth.  If  it  be  right 
to  go — and  you  are  the  better  judge  of  the 
necessity — I  will  not  utter  a  word  against  the 
project." 

"Thank  you,  Floy,  thank  you,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  doubting 
if  you  can  trust  yourself,"  she  said  wistfully; 
"  and  I  will  not  ask  till  you  come  back.  Then 
I  shall  be  full  of  questions,  Val." 

"  I  wish  to  see  her — she  is  ill." 

"  Hence  your  anxiety  to  leave  at  once,"  said 
Floy,  making  excuses  for  him  more  rapidly 
than  he  could  make  them  for  himself.  **  You 
have  learned  news  of  importance  which  you 
keep  from  me  for  awhile.  Will  you  bear  from 
me  a  message  to  her,  Val?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  Ask  Helena  if  I  may  come  and  see  her,  if  I 
am  forgiven  for  my  unjust  suspicions,  for  that 
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harshness  and  jealousy  which  drove  her  from  a 
home  where  she  was  happy  ?  Assure  her,"  said 
Florence,  warmly,  "  that  I  love  her  very  dearly, 
and  that  a  whisper  of  pardon  from  her  lips  will 
save  me  from  many  a  pang  of  self-reproach. 
Will  you  remember  all  this  ?" 

"  I  will  remember,"  he  said  hollowly. 

"  Then  go,  Val,  when  you  will." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  sat  by  the  fire,  brood- 
ing on  his  new  intention,  which  was  strong 
within  him,  though  he  doubted  his  excuse  for 
going  away.  He  must  see  Helena  once  more — 
for  the  last  time  in  his  life  he  had  thought  all 
that  morning,  and  before  Florence  had  spoken  ; 
but  now  he  was  not  quite  certain  that  he  was 
acting  for  the  best,  or  that  good  would  follow 
the  idea.  Helena  Barclay  had  expressed  no 
wish  to  see  him — she  had  always  feared  him — 
and  would  not  poor  Floy  remain  at  home  in 
grave  uncertainty,  despite  the  professions  of  her 
faith  in  him  ?  She  had  granted  her  permission, 
and  now,  like  an  inconsistent  man  turned  by  a 
word,  he  was  hardly  certain  whether  it  were 
wise  policy  to  profit  by  the  concession.  All 
was  well,  and  it  was  better  to  let  well  alone, 
echoed  a  timely  proverb  in  his  ears,  and  Helena 
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had  never  cared  to  see  him — never  I  Perhaps  a 
few  Hnes  to  her  would  answer  the  purpose,  he 
thought,  but  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  this 
suggestion,  and  he  was  glad  when  Florence  had 
left  off  regarding  him,  and  gone  to  the  table, 
and  the  letter-bag  which  the  servant  had  brought 
in. 

"  We  may  have  a  letter  from  her  this  morn- 
ing," said  Florence,  opening  the  bag. 

"  That  is  not  likely." 

"  She  promised  to  write  to  your  mamma  some 

day.     And  if  she   were  ill "     She  paused. 

"  Did  Percy  tell  you  that  she  was  ill  f 

"  Yes." 

"111?     Where?" 

"  He  did  not  tell  me  where  she  was." 

"  How  do  you  know,  then  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  she  is  at  Downton  Vale." 

*'  At  that  awful  home  I"  said  Florence,  won- 
deringly. 

There  were  a  dozen  letters  in  the  bag  which 
the  groom  had  brought  from  the  post-office,  and 
Floy  lightly  passed  her  hand  over  them,  and 
scattered  them  with  their  superscriptions  up- 
wards. 

"  No,  nothing  from  the  north,  Val,  and  only 
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some  ugly-looking  law  letters  for  you.  I  will 
leave  you  with  them  ;  but  if  this  is  your  last 
day  at  Hernley — if  you  are  going  to  Downton 
Vale  to-morrow  with  apologies,"  she  added, 
lightly — too  lightly  to  be  natural,  perhaps, 
*'  don't  let  us  have  any  dreadful  law  business 
to-day." 

"  There  is  no  business  likely  to  occupy  me 
long,"  said  Valentine. 

Floy  went  away  quietly,  and  sought  JMrs. 
Merrick,  whom  she  found  reading  in  her  room. 
There  was  no  restraint,  no  attempt  at  disguise, 
no  exhibition  of  pride  or  composure,  or  anything 
but  dismay,  before  Val's  mother.  She  went 
straight  to  her  side,  dropped  at  her  feet,  and 
buried  a  fair  head  in  her  lap. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  mamma,  Val  is  going !"  she 
sobbed  forth. 

"Going,  my  dear?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Merrick. 
"  What  ? — how  ?— where  ?  I  don't  understand. 
Has  anything  happened?" 

"  Yes — no — I  don't  know,"  answered  Floy,  as 
irrelevantly  as  the  elder  woman.  *'  I  am  to  ask 
no  questions— to  trust  him  ;  and  I  do  I— I  do  ! — 
I    do !     If  I   couldn't  trust    him,  I    should    die 
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"  Where  is  he  going  ?" 

«  To  Downton  Vale." 

"  To  Downton — Vale  I"  Mrs.  Merrick  ejacu- 
lated, slowly. 

''  Helena  is  there — he  has  discovered  her — she 
is  ill,  he  says,  and  he  is  very,  very  anxious  to 
see  her.  I — I  don't  mind,"  said  Floy,  hastily 
drying  her  eyes,  and  struggling  with  her  sobs. 
"  I  am  not  a  bit  jealous  now.  I  never  shall  be 
any — any  more — and  he  is — oh  I  so  anxious 
to  go." 

Mrs.  Merrick  had  not  recovered  from  her  as- 
tonishment, but  she  stammered  forth, 

"  The  old  law  business  on  which  Helena  sought 
his  advice  in  the  Temple,  perhaps.  Something 
about  the  missing  papers,  and  the  note-book — 
and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  to  grieve  at, 
Florence,  surely." 

"  Surely  not,"  answered  Floy  ;  "  but  I  am  a 
superstitious  woman,  and  afraid  of  Helena.  Oh  ! 
don't  tell  him  so,  please  !" 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Merrick.  "I 
will  see  Valentine.  J — I  don't  think  that  he 
will  go  away  Hke  this,  when  he  has  reflected  on 
the  subject  more  deeply.     But  Helena  is  very 
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dear  to  me — and  I  must  go,  if  he  goes — and  she 
is  lying  ill.     Where  is  my  son  ?" 

"  In  the  breakfast-room,  reading  his  letters." 

"  Wait  for  me,"  said  Val's  mother. 

She  hurried  away  in  more  haste  than  she  was 
accustomed  to  employ,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
her  son  before  he  had  made  up  a  mind  that  was 
at  times  prone  to  be  obstinate. 

She  had  no  great  faith  in  her  powers  of  argu- 
ment, but  great  fear  for  her  Val.  Only  once  in 
all  her  life  had  she  striven  against  his  will,  and 
success  had  followed  her  reasoning,  she  being 
on  the  right  side,  and  Val  being  honourable  and 
true  at  heart.  It  was  not  right  that  Val  should 
go  to  Downton  Vale,  evil  might  follow  the 
meeting  of  two  lives  that  in  her  own  way,  as 
she  thought,  and  for  the  best,  she  had  helped  to 
keep  asunder,  and  she  must  try  and  act  for  the 
best  again. 

She  went  into  the  breakfast-room,  where  her 
son  was  not.  The  letters  lay  scattered  over 
the  table,  some  of  them  still  unopened,  one  or 
two  of  Val's  amongst  the  number.  She  looked 
from  the  window  into  the  garden — the  French 
window  was  open,  and  he  had  passed  that  way, 
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she  thought — it  would  be  a  better  place  to 
reason  with  him  than  in  the  house,  where  an  in- 
terruption might  ensue  at  any  moment.  The 
air  was  cold  and  keen,  and  Mrs.  Merrick,  like  a 
cautious  w^oman  as  she  was,  went  upstairs  for 
bonnet  and  wrappings  against  the  frost  that 
was  without,  and  on  the  first  broad  landing 
place  came  face  to  face  with  her  son,  a  hard- 
featured,  grim-visaged  man,  whom  in  all  her 
life  she  had  never  seen  before. 

"  Val — Val — it  is  you,  surely  ?" 

"  Don't  stop  me,"  he  said  harshly.  "  I  am  go- 
ing away." 

"  Now !"  she  half  screamed. 

"  Going  away  from  much  deceit,  and  wrong, 
and  awful  cruelty,  brought  about  by  the  only 
woman  who  knew  the  agony  at  my  heart,  and 
made  no  effort  to  subdue  it,"  he  hissed  forth ; 
"  going  away  from  you — ray  mother  !" 

"Oh!  what  has  happened ?^-what  have  I 
done — what  is  it  ?" 

"  You  have  parted  me  and  Helena — and 
Helena  loved  me !"  be  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Merrick  was  conscious  of  a  rising  mist, 
an  upheaving  of  the  stairs  and  landing-place, 
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and  of  a  voice  ringing  in  her  ears ;  and  then  all 
was  a  blank,  with  a  noise  as  of  the  rushing  of 
the  sea  about  her.     She  had  fainted  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


REPROACHES. 


WHEN  Mrs.  Merrick  came  to  herself  she  was 
in  a  chair  by  the  open  window  of  the  room 
she  had  recently  quitted,  with  her  son  bending 
over  her  and  sprinkHng  water  on  her  temples. 
He  had  carried  her  to  the  room,  and  had  called 
no  one  to  his  assistance.  The  great  secret  of  a 
life  was  between  these  two,  and  the  woman  who 
was  ill  at  Downton  Vale.  There  was  no  one 
else  to  guess  at  it,  and  all  that  was  foreshadow- 
ed by  its  revelation.  The  face  was  no  longer 
stern  at  which  she  gazed,  it  was  more  like  her 
Val's,  but  pinched  and  lined  and  white. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  like  this  ?"  she  mur- 
mured. 
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"A  minute  or  two — not  more.  It  was  a 
temporary  swoon,"  he  replied.  "  Are  you 
better?" 

''  Yes — I  am  better." 

He  placed  the  water  bottle  on  the  side-table 
where  he  had  found  it,  closed  the  window,  and 
looked  steadily  at  his  mother. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  frightened  you,"  he  said, 
"  but  my  heart  was  full  of  hot  indignation,  and 
I  could  not  frame  my  form  of  speech.  I  was 
going  away  without  a  word,  knowing  that  I 
dared  not  trust  myself  to  explain — and  you 
would  have  heard  from  me  at  a  later  hour ; 
but  after  all,  it  is  as  well  that  I  have  seen  you." 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked  feebly. 

"  To  Downton  Vale,  where  I  ought  to  have 
been  long  ago,"  he  answered. 

"  To  see— her  T 

"  Yes." 

''  To  tell  her— what  ?" 

"  Heaven  knows,  I  don't.  But  see  her  I 
must,  at  any  risk — at  any  sacrifice,"  he  said. 

"And  Floy?" 

*'  Ah  !  don't  torture  me — I  can't  think  of  ber 
yet,"  he  cried ;  "  I  dare  not  look  forward  to  her 
thoughts  of  me." 

q2 
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"  And  yet  you  go,"  faltered  forth  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick, fighting  vainly  still  against  the  oncoming 
rush  of  events. 

"  Would  you  have  me  stop?"  he  rejoined. 

"  Yes — because " 

He  raised  his  hand  for  her  to  desist,  but  she 
paused  at  the  new  stern  look  which  came  again, 
and  which  she  had  seen  on  the  stairs  just  now, 
rather  than  at  the  imperious  gesture  which  ac- 
companied it. 

"  There  is  no  reason  which  you  could  offer 
me,  or  I  could  accept,  in  the  fece  of  the  awful 
misery  that  takes  me  from  this  house,"  he  said  ; 
"  there  is  nothing  which  I  could  believe — for 
you  have  left  me  utterly  alone." 

"  Oh  !  Val,"  cried  his  mother. 

"  What  is  to  be  done — what  am  I  going  to  do 
— God  knows,  I  say  again,"  he  continued,  "  be- 
yond me  all  is  darkness.  But  I  am  here  on  false 
pretences,  and  must  get  away.  She  is  there, 
sick  unto  death,  in  the  house  where  her  hus- 
band was  murdered,  and  I  must  tell  her  the 
truth." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no." 

*'At  any  risk,"  he  repeated,  "for  I  will  have 
no  more  deception.     If  any  words  of  mine  can 
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bring  her  back  to  health  and  hope,  I  will  utter 
them,  by  heaven  !" 

"  Aud  Floy,"  said  the  mother  once  again,  and 
in  defiance  of  his  interdict. 

"And  Floy,"  he  replied,  this  time  very  sadly, 
"will  forgive  me.  She  is  young  and  beautiful 
and  rich,  with  life  before  her,  and  a  world  full 
of  friends,  and  Helena  Barclay  is  terribly  alone. 
Now,''  he  added,  "patience,  mother,  for  your- 
self and  me.  Why  have  you  hidden  from  me 
all  the  truth?" 

He  sat  down  before  her,  and  drew  his  chair 
to  her  side,  so  that  he  might  peer  into  her  eyes 
more  closely. 

"You  were  engaged  to  Florence — and  I — 1 
did  not  know  until  it  was  too  late  that  Helena 
had  given  a  single  thought  to  you." 

"  And  then,  discovering  it,  you  kept  it  back?" 

"  At  her  wish." 

"Did  you  tell  her  that  I  loved  her?"  said 
Valentine  in  calm  persistence ;  "  that  you  had 
long  ago  suspected  1  was  false  to  the  engage- 
ment into  which  you  prompted  me — and  that  in 
a  weak  moment  I  had  confessed  as  much?" 

Mrs.  Merrick  looked  away. 
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*'  No,  Val,  I  did  not  tell  her  that,"  she  replied, 
"  for  I  thought " 

"  Spare  me,  mother,  what  you  thought  was 
best — you  did  not  know  it  any  more  than  I  did, 
and  we  both  had  faith  in  a  lie  which  deceived 
poor  trusting  Florence.  Oh !"  he  cried  almost 
despairingly,  "if  I  had  only  known  that  Helena 
had  loved  me — and  that  my  own  mother  was 
against  my  chance  of  happiness  !" 

"  I  acted  for  the  best,  Val,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Merrick ;  ''  I  was  jealous  of  your  honour,  of  your 
word." 

"  There  was  no  honour  in  me,"  he  replied. 

*'  Yes,  yes, there  was,"  the  mother  urged;  "  you 
strove  to  act  truthfully  to  Floy,  at  any  sacri- 
fice." 

'*  Not  at  the  sacrifice  of  Helena  Barclay's  life," 
he  answered  moodily. 

*'  Val,  I  did  not  know  of  Helena  Barclay's 
love  for  you  until  the  night  you  were  attacked 
by  Percy,"  said  the  mother  ;  "  what  time  was 
there  for  explanation  after  that  ?  Helena  had 
kept  her  secret  jealously,  and  it  was  only 
when  you  were  going  away  from  England  that 
the  revelation  came." 

**  But   all   this    long   time  since !"  said  Val 
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reproachfully,  "with  you  in  the  dark  against 
her,  deceiving  her,  as  you  have  deceived  me, 
methodically  and  completely.  Will  you  read 
that  letter  before  I  go  ? — and  that." 

Replaced  two  letters  in  her  hand,  one  of  which, 
to  her  surprise,  she  saw  was  addressed  to  her- 
self at  Richmond,  and  unsealed. 

"  Opened  I"  she  exclaimed. 

"  It  has  been  sent  on  here  by  the  servants," 
said  Val,  with  some  degree  of  severity  in  his 
tones,  "  and  it  came  wdth  those  letters,"  point- 
ing to  the  table,  "  amongst  which  was  a  letter 
to  me,  re-directed  from  the  Temple  to  this  place. 
That  letter  gave  me  a  warning  of  treachery, 
and,  pardon  me,  mother,  but  I  suspected  you, 
and  knew  that  your  letter  was  from  Helena.  I 
opened  it  in  self-defence.  It  is  a  breach  of  trust, 
bu:  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  the  impulse  which 
would  not  respect  your  correspondence,  when 
the  happiness  of  two  lives  was  at  your  mercy." 

It  was  a  bitter  sarcasm  hurled  at  the  mother, 
wliom  he  had  tenderly  loved,  and  who  had 
lov^ed  him  deeply;  but  a  huge  perplexity,  an 
er.dless  misery,  seemed  to  have  come  upon  him, 
and  he  was  unmerciful  himself. 

"I  can't   read   them,    Val,"  said   the   weak 
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mother  after  trying  to  brush  her  tears  away ; 
"  tell  me  what  they  contain." 

He  took  them  from  her  hands,  and  thrust 
them  into  his  breast  pocket. 

"  I  should  break  down — I  should  go  mad — to 
read  them  again,"  he  cried  fiercely ;  "  but  one 
summons  me  to  Downton,  and  tells  me  that  she 
is  fading  away  to  heaven;  and  the  other  is  from 
her  to  you,  and  speaks  without  disguise." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  her."  / 

"  Yes.     At  once." 

"  Poor  Helena — you  will  kill  her." 

"  No — I  shall  save  her,"  answered  Valenline 
Merrick. 

"  And  you  will  leave  me  here.  You  exject 
me  to  explain  to  the  Andisons,  to  Floy,  what 
takes  you  abruptly  from  this  place  !  "  cried  the 
mother,  indignant  at  last  at  the  position. 

"Florence  is  aware  that  I  am  going  to 
Downton  Vale,"  said  her  son ;  "  I  go  a  few 
hours  earlier  than  I  said,  my  mission  being 
more  urgent  than  I  had  dreamed  of  a  li;tle 
while  ago.  That  is  sufficient  evil  for  this  little 
day." 

"But '^ 

"  But  I  will  return  three  days  from  this  time, 
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as  I  promised  Floy,  if  I  have  life  and  strength 
to  bring  me  back,"  he  continued ;  "  and  I  will 
tell  her  then  the  truth  at  all  hazards,  brooking 
no  man  or  woman's  interference." 

The  unopened  letters  on  the  table  he  took  up 
with  a  hasty  hand  and  walked  to  the  door, 
pausing  thereat  to  look  back  at  his  mother. 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then  the  son's  heart  was 
touched  at  her  grief,  and  he  went  as  swiftly 
to  her  side  as  he  had  quitted  it. 

"  It  was  all  done  for  the  best,  I  see,"  he  said, 
leaning  forward  and  kissing  her,  "  but  there 
should  have  never  been  a  secret  between  us. 
We  should  have  fought  it  out  together,  and 
trusted  in  each  other  more.  Do  you — you  who 
loved  Helena  Barclay  in  her  helplessness,  and 
let  her  call  you  '  Mother  ' — blame  me  for  going 
to  her?" 

*'  Oh !  I  don't  know  what  is  right  or  wrong," 
cried  Mrs.  Merrick  ;  "  it  is  not  in  my  hands." 

"  It  is  in  God's,"  said  Val,  solemnly,  as  he 
left  her. 

'*  Tell  her — tell  her — that  I  will  come  to  her 
soon,"  said  the  old  lady — "  that  I  am  anxious 
and  unhappy." 
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He  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  and  it  was  in 
this  wild  fashion  that  Val  Merrick  went  away 
from  Hernley. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  JOURNEY. 


VALENTINE  MERRICK  left  Plernley  without 
Tnuch  thought  for  the  morrow — scarcely 
with  a  consideration  as  to  the  result  of  his  rash 
flitting.  The  revelation  of  Helena  Barclay's 
love  for  him  had  wholly  unnerved  him,  and 
there  was  but  one  motive  which  appeared  to 
urge  him  forward — the  avowal,  at  any  hazard, 
of  the  truth.  What  might  follow  afterwards  he 
did  not  know — he  took  no  pains  to  consider ; 
Helena  was  ill,  and  he  must  go  to  her. 

When  he  was  in  the  railway-train  he  wished 
that  he  had  seen  Floy  once  more  before  depart- 
ure— tlirown  himself  upon  her  mercy — avowed 
that  he   had  not  loved  her,  only  tried  hard  to 
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believe  that  in  good  time  the  happy  end  would 
come  of  which  everybody  was  sanguine.  He 
had  believed  that  almost  till  the  morning's 
letter ;  he  had  scarcely  acted  the  lover  of 
late  days,  and  now  the  force  which  seemed 
to  hurl  asunder  his  dreaming  was  beyond  his 
power  to  cope  with. 

"  Poor  Floy  I"  he  murmured,  very  frequently. 
8he  was  a  woman  on  his  mind,  and  he  was 
verily  ashamed  of  his  past  conduct  towards  her, 
of  his  half-heartedness.  He  was  not  happy  in 
the  consciousness  that  the  woman  whom  he 
loved  had  really  loved  him — it  brought  no  sense 
of  satisfaction  to  him,  and  that  was  strange, 
he  felt,  in  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment.  He 
was  wholly  miserable — because  he  was  not 
wholly  weak. 

Many  times  during  his  journey  to  York  he 
read  the  two  letters  which  had  brought  about 
the  revelation.  They  were  somewhat  brief 
epistles,  and  may  be  quoted  here. 

The  first  was  from  Polly  Whistleshaft,  who, 
naturally  ignorant  of  where  the  barrister  w^as 
spending  his  Christmas,  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  him  at  his  chambers.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 
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Private. 

"  Downton  Vale, 

Dec.  24th,  18—. 

-  Sir, 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  in  a 
case  of  great  emergency.  My  name  may  not 
be  unfamiliar  to  you,  and  my  brother  William, 
who  suggests  that  I  should  write,  and  who 
desires  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you — he  has 
been  staying  in  Yorkshire  for  a  few  days  to  re- 
cruit his  health — has  favoured  me  with  your 
address.  No  one  knows  that  I  am  writing  to 
you  except  my  brother;  but  the  condition  of 
my  poor  young  mistress — to  whom  I  am  deep- 
ly attached — leads  me  to  place  confidence  in 
you.  Mrs.  Barclay  is  seriously  ill,  and  though 
she  gets  about  as  usual,  I  fear  that  at  any 
moment  something  serious  may  occur.  She  is 
very  weak,  and  wastes  away  fast.  Why  I 
write  to  tell  you  this,  instead  of  writing  to  her 
friend  Miss  Andison,  I  dare  not  venture  to 
explain,  hut  you  may  perhaps,  sir,  guess  for  your- 
self [There  was  a  big  broad  line  under- 
scoring this  significant  hint.]  "  She  sleeps 
badly,  but  in  her  sleep  your  name  is  upon 
her    lips,   and  she    will   call    it    out    so    loudly 
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at  times  that  my  flesh  creeps  to  hear  her. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  but  if  you  would  come  and  see 
her,  I  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity,  for 
this  dreadful  place  is  driving  her — and  my- 
self, I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding — to  an 
early  grave.  If  you  could  persuade  her  to 
leave  Downton  for  good,  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  her,  I  am  sure  ;  and  if  business  will  not  allow 
you  to  take  so  long  a  journey  at  this  time  of 
year,  kindly  ask  Mrs.  Merrick,  or  Miss  Andison, 
or  somebody  to  come  and  reason  with  her,  and 
say  nothing  of  my  having  written  this,  and  it 
will  deeply  oblige 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Mary  Whistleshaft. 

*'  P.S. — I  have  persuaded  my  mistress  to  see 
the  doctor  to-day,  but  I  don't  know  what  he 
thinks,  and  Mrs.  B.  has  not  told  me.  This  is 
strictly  private,  of  course,  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

This  oddly  concocted,  half  respectful,  half 
confidential  missive,  had  betrayed  the  secret 
of  Helena's  hiding-place,  which  he  had  sus- 
pected before  from  the  luggage  label  on  Percy 
Andison's  portmanteau.     It  had  succeeded  also 
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in  its  object  of  alarming  and  exciting  Val  far 
more  than  its  writer  anticipated ;  for  Polly 
Whistlesbaft  had  only  guessed  at  a  truth,  and 
had  trusted  to  chance  in  her  interest  for  her 
mistress's  welfare — an  interest  far  from  unself- 
ish ;  but  then  heroes  and  heroines  have  no  place 
in  these  volumes.  Polly  served  Helena  Barclay 
faithfully,  and  wished  to  remain  at  her  post  as 
maid,  but  she  was  anxious  to  get  away  from 
Downton  Vale. 

In  the  second  epistle,  which  had  been  sent 
from  Richmond  with  other  letters  in  a  large 
envelope  that  he  had  left  addressed  to  himself, 
he  had  recognised  Helena  Barclay's  handwrit- 
ing, and  with  a  wild  craving  for  news  of  her, 
and  with  a  sudden  suspicion  of  some  truth  kept 
back  from  him,  he  had  seized  upon  the  letter, 
and  torn  it  open.  Had  its  contents  turned  him 
into  stone,  one  could  have  scarcely  marvelled. 

"  Downton  Vale, 

''  December  24th,  18—. 

'*  My  dear  MxVmma, 

"  You,  Avho  were  always  like  a  dear 
mamma  to  me — the  only  one  whom  I  have  ever 
known — will  pardon  my  calling  you  still  by  the 
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name  most  dear  to  me.  I  cannot  let  this  Christ- 
mas pass  without  one  Hne — for  it  is  the  last 
Christmas  which  I  shall  live,  they  say — and  you 
would  not  like  my  going  away  without  a  word. 
I  am  as  content  as  I  can  be.  1  have  never  been 
happy — I  have  not  looked  for  happiness,  God 
knows — I  have  not  deserved  it.  Presently — 
later  on  in  the  new  year — I  may  ask  you,  be- 
seech you,  to  come  to  me,  but  not  now.  Now  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  you,  who  belong  to  the 
past  peaceful  life  from  which  I  have  fled — 
from  which  Florence  has  banished  me.  I  was 
her  shadow,  and  she  saw  it.  You  will  not  let 
her  know — for  my  own  pride's  sake,  you  will 
never  let  him  know — how  true  were  her  sus- 
picions of  me.  That  is  for  ever  a  secret  between 
ourselves,  and  so  burn  this  and  spare  me.  This 
will  reach  you  when  Valentine  is  at  the  Temple 
— perhaps  down  at  Hernley ;  and  he  must  not 
be  aware  that  I  am  at  Downton  Vale,  which  is 
a  home  suitable  to  me  in  all  respects.  I  am 
content,  I  say  again.  Forgive  my  long  silence, 
but  I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  write  before.  I 
shall  write  again   soon.     God  bless   you,  dear 

"  Helena  Barclay. 
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"  P.S. — Pray  write  to  me  privately  all  the 
new8  as  soon  as  this  reaches  your  hands.  Once 
more,  God  bless  you  and  yours  !" 

What  a  long  time  the  train  seemed  in  reach- 
ing York  that  day !  What  an  interminable 
journey,  interrupted  by  long  stoppings  at  un- 
familiar stations,  and  of  new  and  unforeseen 
delays  upon  the  line,  as  though  Fate  were 
doing  its  utmost  to  spite  him  at  the  last. 

York  was  not  reached  till  long  after  night- 
fall, and  here  there  was  much  time  to  be  wasted 
in  the  city,  until  a  second  train  took  him  slowly 
along  a  branch  line  to  an  outlying  station 
some  fifteen  miles  from  Downton  Vale,  which 
was  a  primitive  place,  that  railways  were  not 
likely  to  touch.  Here,  at  a  small  Yorkshire 
village,  Valentine  Merrick  attempted  to  rest  for 
the  night,  and  failed,  despite  the  fatigue  of  his 
day's  journey.  Ever  before  him,  night  and 
day,  were  the  two  women  who  had  influenced 
his  life,  both  regarding  him  mournfully — both 
reproaching  him  from  sad,  wistful  eyes — both 
silent,  but  accusing.  He  was  glad  when  the 
late  daylight  stole  into  his  room,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  action  had  arrived.  To  be  up 
and  stirring — to  bo  advancing  towards  Helena 

VOL.  III.  K 
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— seemed  the  one  relief  that  was  left  to  this  man. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  he  left  his  small 
valise  at  the  inn,  and  set  off  on  foot  for  Down- 
ton  Vale.  The  walk,  he  hoped,  would  dissipate 
some  of  the  dark  thoughts  by  which  he  was 
haunted,  and  give  him  time  to  frame  a  plan  of 
action — an  excuse  by  which  he  might  be  able 
to  account  for  his  unlooked-for  presence.  What 
he  was  going  to  say  or  do  remained  as  great  a 
riddle  as  it  had  been  yesterday,  only  the  fierce 
impulse  to  see  her,  to  hear  her  voice  again,  was 
on  him,  and  what  would  follow  such  an  inter- 
view as  he  desired  he  could  not  guess  at  yet. 
Presently  the  whole  future  line  of  conduct  might 
be  clearly  indicated.  "There  must  be  no  more 
deception  from  that  day,"  he  had  said  to  his 
mother  before  leaving  HernleyHall,  and  he  had 
set  his  mind  to  it ;  but  how  to  speak  of  the 
truth — of  Florence  and  of  Helena,  and  of  all 
the  weary  round  of  error  which  had  folloAved 
his  false  steps — he  did  not  know. 

He  walked  on  rapidly  towards  Down  ton  Yale, 
heeding  not  the  wildness  of  the  landscape,  the 
beauties  of  the  Winter  scenery,  the  keenness 
and  fierceness  of  the  north-east  wind,  which 
met  him  on  his  w^ay,  and  brought  grey  shadows 
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over  sky  and  laud,  as  he  journeyed  towards 
Helena.  It  was  a  dull  day,  presaging  much 
storm  and  snow-fall  presently,  and  in  the  valley 
of  Downton,  to  which  he  came  at  length,  there 
were  strange  soughings  of  the  wind  amongst 
the  naked  branches  of  the  trees,  which  grew 
fantastically  from  the  road-side,  and  from  clefts 
in  the  rocky  iiphmds.  All  the  long  way  to 
Helena's  home  he  encountered  only  three  travel- 
lers, two  of  whom  were  on  horseback,  and  look- 
ed at  him  wonderingly ;  and  one  a  tramp,  who 
whined  forth  an  appeal  for  money,  which  was 
responded  to  in  silence  as  Valentine  passed  on. 
The  few  houses  sparsely  scattered  in  his  route 
w^ere  closed  or  deserted,  and  one  little  quarry- 
man's  village  might  have  been  smitten  by  death 
some  hoiu'S  before,  for  the  sign  of  human  life 
it  manifested  as  he  plodded  through  it. 

The  way  was  straight  to  Helena's  house,  how- 
ever, and  he  knew  that  he  should  not  miss  it. 
He  had  received  his  directions  at  the  inn  Avhich 
he  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  and  the  great 
stone  mansion  wherein  Michael  Barclay  had  come 
to  an  untimely  end  could  not  be  passed  by  in 
mistake.  Here  it  was  at  last,  a  time-begrimed 
house,  standing  aside  from  the  road,  with  so  many 
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of  its  windows  barred  against  the  storms  for  which 
the  Vale  was  famous,  that  he  stopped  suddenly 
and  wailed  forth,  "  Too  late !"  It  was  shut  in,  or 
surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  big  gateway  opened,  and  he  stood  on  a 
broad  gravelled  space  within,  that  he  perceived 
that  some  of  the  windows  of  the  rooms  upon 
the  lower  floors  were  unmasked  by  the  heavy 
oaken  shutters  patent  to  the  place.  It  looked 
like  a  house  that  might  have  defied  a  siege  in 
old  times — a  grim,  gaol-like  edifice,  befitting 
the  miserable  story  that  w^as  connected  with  it. 
A  broad-faced,  stolid  woman  opened  the  gate 
in  the  wall,  and  glared  at  him,  and  asked,  in  a 
strong  Yorkshire  accent,  what  his  business  might 
be.  How  he  had  reached  his  journey's  end,  he 
hardly  knew.  No  grave,  and  gentle,  and  honour- 
able course  of  action  had  settled  into  shape  by 
much  reflection  ;  all  was  still  uncertainty,  as  in 
a  dream  by  the  contrarieties  of  which  he  was 
perplexed  past  human  calculation. 

"  I  wish  to  see — Miss  Whistleshaft,"  he  said 
at  last. 

"Nane  ever  coom  here  for  'er,"  said  the 
woman,  with  more  than  an  extra  share  of 
country  uncouthness. 
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"  Tell  her,  please,  privately,  that  the  friend  to 
whom  she  wrote  is  waiting  here." 

"Oi,  oi!— here?" 

"  Yes." 

"Bide  there,  then,  mon,  a  bit."  And  the 
door  was  banged  to  again,  and  Val  Merrick 
shut  out  in  Downton  Vale. 

He  had  not  waited  long,  when  the  door  was 
cautiously  re-opened,  and  Polly  Whistleshaft's 
face  appeared  in  the  aperture.  He  did  not 
recognize  the  auctioneer's  sister,  or  remember 
to  have  met  her  before,  but  she  had  seen  him 
at  Hernley  Church,  and  in  Chingford  town,  and 
knew  hira  by  sight. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Merrick,  I  am  so  glad  you've  come," 
she  exclaimed.  "It  was  a  great  liberty  to 
write,  but  I  thought  it  was  best,  and  my  brother 
William,  who  went  away  last  night,  thought  it 
best  too.     He " 

"  Your  mistress — how  is  she  ?" 

"  Just  the  same,  sir,  no  better  and  no  Avorse  ; 
but  she  talks  of  leaving  in  a  day  or  two,"  cried 
Miss  Whistleshaft,  clasping  her  hands  together 
in  pleasure  at  the  thought,  "  and  we  shall 
travel — whilst  we  can." 

"  Tell  her,  please,  that   I   have  arrived,"  said 
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Val  Merrick.  "  Break  the  news  as  carefully  to 
her  as  you  can — it  may  distress  her." 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  library,  and  wait, 
please?" 

He  followed  her  across  the  courtyard,  and 
went  up  the  stone  steps  into  the  house  of 
shadow,  his  heart  beating  painfully  with  sus- 
pense. 

Polly  Whistleshaft  took  off  the  heavy  shawl 
with  which  she  had  draped  herself  before  ventur- 
ing to  the  outer  gate,  slung  it  across  her  arm, 
and  led  the  way  along  the  broad  stone  hall  to  a 
room  at  the  extremity,  the  door  of  which  she 
pushed  open,  and  allowed  him  to  precede  her. 

"  This  is  the  only  room  where  no  one  is  likely 
to  come,"  said  Miss  Whistleshaft.  "  The  old 
gentleman  died  here,  in  the  library,  but  you 
wdll  not  mind  that — a  barrister." 

"  This  will  do,"  replied  Valentine,  moodily,  as 
he  entered. 

"  This  is  safest,  and  I  should  not  like  my 
mistress  to  be  startled  before  I  could  bring  the 
story  round  to  her,"  added  the  cautious  young 
woman.  "And  pray  remember  that  1  know 
nothing  of  this  visit  at  all.  Sit  down,  sir.  She 
will  not  keep  you  waiting  long,  I  hope." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  ROOM  WHERE  HE  DIED. 

IT  was  the  room  wherein  Michael  Barclay  had 
died.  Valentine  Merrick  knew  all  the 
facts,  had  studied  them  deeply  from  his  brief, 
and  every  detail  was  engraven  on  his  memory. 
Into  this  room  the  old  man  had  come  to  die  by 
the  hand  of  the  poisoner,  and  was  found  dead 
by  his  young  wife.  It  was  remarkable  that 
Polly  Whistleshaft  should  have  shown  him  into 
a  place  rendered  ghastly  by  past  associations. 
It  was  an  evil  omen,  thought  the  man  who  had 
not  believed  in  omens  until  then. 

The  library  at  Downton  Vale  was  the  largest 
room  in  the  house — for  Michael  Barclay  had 
been  a  studious  man  in  his  day.  The  room  was 
desolate  enough  under  its  present  aspect,  and 
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two  out  of  the  three  lancet  windows  had  their 
shutters  closed  against  the  daylight.  The  place 
had  been  swept  and  dusted,  and  was  not  falling 
to  decay,  but  there  was  something  weird  in 
the  darkened  windows,  in  the  empty  chair 
planted  on  the  hearth-rug,  in  the  long  rows  of 
shelves  destitute  of  books — which  had  been 
taken  away  to  Weddercombe — in  the  open 
desk,  with  many  papers  strewn  therein,  as 
though  Michael  Barclay  had  left  work  recently, 
in  the  cavernous  and  dark  fireplace,  and  in  the 
Winter  coldness,  which  seemed  to  have  made 
the  room  in  unison  with  the  icy  air  without. 

Valentine  Merrick  placed  his  hat  aside,  and 
sat  down.  He  was  in  her  house  at  last ! 
Within  a  few  steps  of  him  was  the  woman  who 
had  robbed  him  of  the  peace  of  his  life,  whom 
he  had  longed  to  see  so  desperately  that  the 
knowledge  of  her  presence  at  Downton  Vale 
had  hurried  him  from  the  growing  content  of 
a  new  existence.  He  was  glad  that  he  had 
time  for  more  reflection,  for  he  was  not  himself 
yet,  and  he  would  be  as  grave  and  calm  as  it 
was  possible  to  be.  If  he  could  think,  if  he 
could  only  think  of  what  to  say  and  do,  and 
not  remain  so  helpless  at  the  last— he  who  had 
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been   secretly  proud  of  bis  readiness  to   meet 
emergencies. 

If  he  could  guess  in  what  manner  she  would 
receive  hira,  or  resent  his  thrusting  himself 
upon  that  solitude  which  she  had  sought  Avhen 
she  had  left  his  mother's  house,  his  mother's 
love.  She  was  a  long  time  coming,  the 
thought  suggested  itself  after  awhile ;  and 
then  there  followed  a  heart-sinking  at  the 
idea  that  she  had  stolen  away,  fearful  of  en- 
countering him,  and  true  to  some  rash  pro- 
mise not  to  see  him  which  she  had  made 
unto  herself.  He  waited  nervously  in  the 
cold  and  dusky  room,  after  that  torturing 
thought  had  added  to  his  keen  suspense;  he 
rose  and  walked  to  the  one  window  which  let  in 
the  light,  and  looked  out  at  a  broad  expanse  of 
ill-kept  garden-ground;  he  paced  the  room 
restlessly ;  he  sat  down  in  the  chair  again,  and 
gazed  at  an  old  bronze  time-piece,  that  had  left 
off  ticking  since  I\Iichael  Barclay's  day.  Ho 
studied  once  more  the  long  rows  of  empty 
shelves  ;  he  clutched  his  chair  with  his  hand, 
and  strove  again  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
next  few  hours — perhaps  the  next  few  fleeting 
moments  of  his  life. 
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The  door  opened,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  an  excitement  that  was  but  faint  warranty 
of  his  powers  of  self-command.  It  was  only- 
Polly  Whistleshaft  who  re-entered,  with  her 
forefinger  upraised. 

"  She  is  coming,"  said  Polly,  in  a  whisper, 
'*  almost  directly  now !  J  did  not  think  that 
she  would  see  you — the  mention  of  your  name 
has  troubled  her  so  much ;  but  she  desires  me 
to  say  that  she  will  attend  you  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"  This  room " 

"  Yes,  so  I  said,"  said  Polly,  rapidly  interpret- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  sentence ;  ''  but  she 
does  not  mind  the  cold,  and  would  rather  meet 
you  here." 

"Is  she  calm?" 

"  She  has  been  very  much  excited,  but  she  is 
calmer  now ;  and  I  think,"  in  a  lower  whisper 
still,  "  that  she  is  glad  that  you  have  come  to 
see  her.  You  will  not  betray  my  confidence, 
I  hope,  sir." 

"No." 

"  I  have  done  all  for  the  best — and  if  it's 
all  wrong,"  she  added  doubtingly,  "  I  can't 
help  it." 
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She  vanished  from  the  room  as  rapidly  as  she 
had  entered  it,  and  Val  Merrick  stood  on  the 
hearthrug  where  she  had  left  him,  and  waited 
the  few  minutes  that  had  been  promised 
him. 

There  came  a  consciousness  at  last  that  she 
w^as  approaching.  He  was  sure  of  it ;  and 
dwelling  on  it  afterwards,  he  was  never  able  to 
account  for  it.  The  very  instant  at  w^hich  that 
door  would  open  he  seemed  to  time,  or  his 
throbbing  heart  to  keep  time  for  him.  It  opened 
slowly  and  noiselessly,  remaining  ajar  for  a 
painful  interval,  as  if  she  who  stood  beyond  it 
had  failed  in  power  to  advance  another  step, 
and  then  there  entered  the  room  the  woman 
whom  he  had  seen  last  through  the  mists  of 
delirium,  and  who  had  helped  to  nurse  him  back 
to  life. 

She  w^as  greatly  changed,  or  else  the  black 
dress  she  wore  was  in  too  great  a  contrast  to 
the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  but  he  thought  that 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  pale  and  un- 
earthly. She  was  thinner,  he  was  sure,  and 
Percy  was  right;  he  remembered  Percy's  words; 
she  was  fading  away  to  heaven  ! 

There  was  a  strange  choking  sob  that  escaped 
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him  as  he  weot  towards  her  with  hands  out- 
stretched. 

"  Oil  I  Helena !"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  have  you 
left  us  all  like  this  ?" 

It  had  been  a  face  of  strange  composure  till 
this  reproach  escaped  him  at  the  outset  of  their 
interview,  and  then  it  changed  and  wavered 
and  took  many  hues  before  the  wan  look  re- 
turned; Her  hands  were  in  Val  Merrick's  then, 
and  they  were  very  cold.  Even  the  voice  w^as 
weak  and  low  with  which  she  answered  him. 

"  I  had  fulfilled  my  task,  and  was  only  in  the 
way,"  she  miu-mured. 

''  No,  no  !" 

"Too  many  nurses  would  have  killed  you, 
the  doctors  said,  and  I  was  the  first  to  set  the 
good  exam-pie  of  retirement,"  she  continued, 
with  increasing  composure,  as  she  became  accus- 
tomed to  his  presence.  "  I  trust  you  have  not 
come  to  Downton  to  wound  me  w^ith  hard 
words  r 

"  God  forbid !" 

"  Will  you  be  seated  f  she  said,  waving  her 
hand  to  the  chair  which  he  had  quitted  ;  "  and 
will  you  please  to  speak  low '?  They  are  not 
curious  folk  here,  but  they  might  be  tempted  to 
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listen  on  this  occasion,  as  visitors  are  scarce  at 
Down  ton." 

Her  calm  demeanour  taught  him  calmness  for 
awhile.  He  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  then  sat 
down  and  looked  at  her  again,  as  at  the  ghost 
of  the  Helena  whom  he  had  known  once.  The 
stone  into  which  his  heart  was  turned  seemed 
bigger  and  heavier  the  more  he  gazed  upon  her. 
It  did  not  need  a  doctor's  skill  to  prophesy  that 
Helena  Barclay  would  not  live ;  the  letter  she 
had  written  to  his  mother  was  not  dictated  by 
any  nervous  fears,  and  he  could  have  burst  out 
weeping  at  the  change  in  her. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  first,"  she  said,  seeing  that 
he  was  about  to  speak,  "  of  your  mother  ?  Is 
she  well  and  strong?" 

"  Yes.  She  is  coming  to  you  soon,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  She  will  come  too  late,  for  I  have  been  per- 
suaded to  go  abroad,"  said  Helena,  in  the  same 
calm  manner.  *'  But  when  1  return — if  I  return 
— I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  dear  old  face. 
Tell  her  that  I  am  never  likely  to  forget  past 
kindness,  or  past  love." 

Valentine  Ixjwed  his  head,  by  way  of  token 
that  he  would  deliver  her  last  message. 
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"  And  Floy,"  she  said,  "  is  well  and  happy?" 

''Yes." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  Helena 
said, 

*'  And  is  she  aware  that  you  have  come  to 
Downton?" 

"  By  this  time,  yes." 

"  You  did  not  tell  her,  then,  of  your  coming  ? 
— you  have  left  it  to  others  to  explain — you 
have  deserted  her  in  trouble,  for  the  poor  grati- 
fication of  seeing  me,"  she  said  w'ith  more  ear- 
nestness.    "  It  was  wrong  to  deceive  her." 

"  I  have  not  deceived  her,  Helena,"  answered 
Valentine.  "  I  was  with  her  yesterday,  and 
begged  permission  to  come  in  search  of  you. 
She  tendered  it  freely,  entrusting  me  with  a 
message  to  deliver." 

The  calmness  had  not  returned,  and  the  dark 
eyes  looked  piteously  towards  the  speaker. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said  at  last. 

"  'Ask  her,'  "  Florence  urged,  " '  if  I  may  come 
and  see  her — if  I  am  forgiven  for  my  unjust 
suspicions,  for  that  hardness  and  jealousy  which 
drove  her  from  a  home  Avhere  she  was  happy. 
Assure  her  that  I  love  her  very  dearly,  and  that 
a  whisper  of  pardon  will  save  me  many  a  bitter 
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pang  of  self-reproach,'  "  quoted  Valentiue  Mer- 
rick faithfully. 

Helena  did  not  answer.  She  sat  with  her 
hands  upon  her  husband's  desk,  and  breathed 
with  difficulty;  once  she  attempted  to  speak,  but 
not  a  sound  escaped  her  lips,  which  quivered  as 
he  watched  them.  Only  the  big  eyes  kept  their 
steadiness  as  they  were  fixed  upon  him  during 
his  recital. 

The  answer  came  at  length. 

'*  Tell  Florence  that  I  have  nothing  to  for- 
give ;    that "     She   stopped   as     her   voice 

failed  her  once  more,  or  something  in  her 
thoughts  checked  further  explanation,  and  he 
waited  patiently  for  her  to  continue — "  that  I 
have  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  repeated,  "  for  I 
always  loved  her  purity  and  truth.  If  she  were 
mistaken  in  me,  that  does  not  matter  now.  I 
pray  that  Heaven  will  make  her  very  happy  as 
your  wife." 

*'  Stop,  don't  say  that,  for " 

He  paused  in  his  turn,  and  Helena's  hands 
suddenly  and  energetically  clasped  and  relaxed 
again,  and  the  dark  eyes  betra^'ed  surprise  and 
fear,  in  her  new  doubts  of  him. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me,"  he  said  in  a  faltering 
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voice,  "  what  brings  me  here — how  I  discovered 
that  you  had  sought  this  wretched  home  ?" 

"  Percy  betrayed  my  confidence — it  was  like 
him." 

"No,  Percy  did  not  betray  it,  Helena,"  he 
went  on  with  increasing  warmth,  not  heeding 
the  slight  backward  movement  of  her  chair 
away  from  him,  "  it  w^as  your  letter  to  my 
mother." 

"  My — my  letter !"  she  repeated. 

"Yes." 

**  Which  you  saw  I"  she  half  shrieked  forth, 
"  which  she  showed  to  you  I" 

"  Which  I  opened  without  one  excuse  but  the 
agony  of  my  heart  that  had  been  so  long  de- 
ceived," he  cried,  "  that  was  yearning  for  the 
tTuthy  and  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
that  it  had  been  concealed  from  me." 

"  This  was  unworthy  of  you." 

"  It  was  in  self-defence." 

*'  But  I  said  nothing — I — I — what  did  I 
say? — what  did  I  mean?  Oh,  for  the  Lord's 
sake  don't  tell  me,  or  you'll  kill  me ! "  she 
screamed  forth. 

She  had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  was  back- 
ing from  him  with  her  hands  held  out  as  if  to 
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thrust  bim  away — she  was  making  for  the  door 
in  horror,  not  in  love  or  womanly  confusion,  but 
with  the  old  fear  of  him  so  strangely  evident 
that  for  an  instant  he  recoiled.  Then  he  was 
standing  in  her  way,  and  she  felt  that  she  had 
not  strength  or  will  to  pass  him. 

"  Helena,"  he  cried,  "  if  you  love  me,  if  you 
have  ever  loved  me,  my  words  should  bring  you 
back  to  life,  not  kill  you." 

"  No — no,"  she  cried  imploringly,  "  you  must 
spare  me — you  must  leave  here — you  must  go 
away  at  once !" 

'*  At  your  bidding — directly  if  you  will,"  he 
cried  passionately,  "  for  1  am  in  your  hands,  the 
slave  that  I  have  ever  been.  For,  oh,  Helena, 
my  Helena,  when  you  went  away,  you  took  my 
heart  along  with  it,  and  I — I  had  loved  you  so 
despairingly,  and  struggled  so  hard  for  honour's 
sake  to  hide  it." 

**  Great  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Helena,  as  the 
white  face  was  suffused  with  crimson,  and  for  a 
moment  a  joy  deep  and  unspeakable  w^as  on  it, 
as  she  staggered  back  like  a  blind  girl,  to- 
wards the  first  vacant  chair.  One  instant  of  joy 
in  the  whole  darkened  life  of  this  woman,  for 
when  his  arms  were  round  her,  and  his  lips 
VOL.  III.  8 
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had  kissed  her  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
his  eager  passion,  she  rose  and  broke  from 
him. 

"  You  must  think  of  the  poor  girl  at  Hernley, 
and  spare  me,"  she  cried. 

"I  cannot." 

*'  I  told  your  mother — I  told  Floy  Andison — 
for  God's  sake  approach  no  nearer  to  me  ! — that 
you  were  the  last  man  on  earth  whom  I  would 
marry,"  she  said  with  terrible  energy,  "and  I 
repeat  it  here  to  you." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  he  shouted. 

"  The  last  man  whom  I  would  deceive  or  link 
to  my  life,  because  I  love  him — there — I  love 
him ! — and  because  I  regard  him  with  an  awful 
terror  that  will  never  die  away." 

"  Helena,  I  will  only  hear  of  your  affection,  I 
will  only  speak  of  mine  for  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
have  come  to  bring  you  back  to  life  !  It  is  the 
one  task  left  me." 

"  Which  must  cease  at  once — which  will  end 
in  an  instant  more,  as  it  should  do  in  justice 
to  us  both.  Val  Merrick,  I  am  beyond  man's 
love,  and  man's  compassion,  and  you  must  forget 
me." 

"  Impossible." 
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"  To  love  you  has  been  my  punishment, 
rather  than  my  solace,  and  though  I  am  thank- 
ful for  my  woman's  weakness  now,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  grateful  for  the  strength  which  puts  you 
from  me." 

"  How  will  you " 

"  You  have  hated  me,  and  loved  me — and 
must  hate  me  again  even  in  your  pity,"  she 
cried,  "  for  you  were  right,  and  they  were  wrong 
— all  of  them  !  Oh !  Yal,  it  was  1  ivho  killed 
Michael  Barclay  /" 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


IN  THE  DUST. 


XTES,  Helena  had  struck  home  at  last — struck 
JL  home  and  struck  down.  Val  Merrick 
reeled  back  in  his  surprise,  and  glared  at  the 
woman  cowering  from  him,  with  her  hands  half 
raised  to  her  face. 

"  Killed  Michael  Barclay  I"  he  echoed,  in 
hoarse  tones — "  YOU  !" 

"  Yes,  it  was  1,"  was  the  slow,  decisive  an- 
swer. "Do  you  think  that  I  would  have  let 
anything  stand  between  my  love  and  you  but 
tliaU  or  that,  with  so  great  a  crime  upon  my 
soul,    I   would    have   shared    your   honourable 

life  r 

"  But — Jane  Graves,"  he  cried — "  did  not 
she " 
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''  Give  me  a  little  time,"  she  murmured,  "  for 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  all  now,  so  that  you 
should  know  the  best  and  worst  of  me,  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  I  can,  and  you  will  be  merciful, 
for  the  sake  of  the  better  thoughts  you  have 
had  of  me.  I  should  not  have  confessed  this 
even  to  you,  had  it  not  been  that  two  lives 
— 3"our8  and  Floy's — were  drifting  from  each 
other  with  a  terrible  swiftness,  that  only  one 
thing  could  check — my  humiliation  I" 

"Helena,!  pray  that  long  brooding  here  in 
solitude  has  made  you  mad,"  said  Valentine 
solemnly. 

"  Long  brooding  here,  accepting  as  a  penance 
self-imposed  the  life  in  a  home  where  my  husband 
met  his  death,  has  made  me  a  better  woman. 
That  is  all,"  was  the  reply. 

She  had  grown  calmer  now ;  the  greatest 
storm  of  her  life — the  greatest  temptation — was 
at  a  distance  already. 

Val  sat  down  facing  her,  and  watched  her 
with  an  awful  eagerness.  He  had  not  found 
the  courage  to  believe  her  yet. 

'*  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  story  of 
my  marriage  life,"  she  said  sadly  ;  "  you  have 
heard  part  of  it — you  may  have  guessed  the 
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rest.  It  was  not  a  happy  marriage,  and  he 
was  very  cruel ;  but  when  I  knew  what  Hfe  it 
-was,  and  how  it  shut  all  peace  away  from  me, 
I  strove  with  a  greater  energy  to  do  my  duty.  I 
failed,  but  it  was  beyond  my  strength  to  succeed." 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  she  went  on  again — 

"  No  one  loved  my  husband — there  were 
many  whom  his  harshness  had  turned  from 
friends  to  enemies ;  and  there  was  one  who,  in 
her  narrow  judgment,  had  thought  it  better 
that  he  should  pass  away  from  life  than  mar 
the  life  of  others." 

'^  Jane  Graves  ?" 

"Yes.  I  did  not  know  it  then — I  never 
knew  it  till  that  day  of  her  confession — I  no 
more  dreamed  of  murder  and  that  faithful  friend 
of  mine  together,  than  she  ever  dreamed  of  my 
guilt.  But,"  she  said,  "  I  had  begun  to  suspect 
my  husband's  nephew,  Arthur  Barclay.  He 
was  a  man  as  violent  as  his  uncle,  with  whom 
he  was  always  quarrelling — hating  him  as 
bitterly  as  his  uncle  hated  in  his  turn.  Arthur 
had  said  that  it  would  be  a  mercy  when 
Uncle  Michael  died — he  had  told  him  so  to  his 
face ;  and  when  the  suspicion  came  to  me  one 
day  that  my  husband  was  being  slowly  poisoned, 
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I    thought    it   was    by   his   nephew's   hands." 

"  Then  you " 

"  Patience,"  said  Helena — "  I  have  nearly 
finished.  You  see  what  a  short  story  it  is, 
after  all !  Though  I  did  not  love  my  husband 
— though  I  had  never  loved  him — at  the  first 
suspicion  of  foul  play,  I  sought  only  for  a 
chance  of  saving  him.  I  could  see  nothing, 
prove  nothing,  till  one  day — here,  in  this 
library,  at  the  very  hour  which  that  clock  marks 
now — I,  watching  for  him,  not  against  him, 
suspected  that  the  coffee  upon  his  table — he 
always  breakfasted  alone  here  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  morning — might  have  the  sting  of  death 
in  it.  My  husband  had  been  ailing  of  late 
days  again  ;  it  was  an  unhappy  house  ;  he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  nephew  that  morning;  he 
had  been  bitterly  unjust  to  me.  He  was  not 
in  the  library  when  the  tray  was  set  down  here 
where  1  place  my  hand,  but  with  my  distrust 
of  Arthur,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  Michael 
Barclay's  failing  health,  I  thought  of  poison  in 
the  cup  at  once.  There  was  a  favourite  spaniel 
of  my  husband's  on  the  hearthrug,  and  in  my 
impulse  I  gave  some  of  the  sweetened  coffee  with 
the  milk  to  the  dog,  as  1  had  seen  its  master  do 
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before  that  day.  It  died  within  five  minutes. 
Yon  remember,  at  York  Assizes,  how  that 
spaniel's  death  became  evidence  against  me?" 

"  I  remember,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  voice,  as  she 
appealed  to  him. 

"  You  told  the  jury  that  that  spaniel's  death," 
she  continued,  "  and  ray  husband's  anger  against 
me,  were  proofs  of  the  enmity  between  us. 
But,"  she  added,  very  piteously,  as  if  Val  might 
doubt  her  story  still,  and  looking  towards  him 
as  the  old  advocate  against  her  life,  rather 
than  as  the  man  who  had  sought  her  love  five 
minutes  since,  "in  his  ungovernable  rage  he 
had  struck  me  down  before  I  could  explain. 
He  had  come  into  the  library  full  of  sullen 
hate — only  that  morning  he  had  quarrelled 
desperately  with  his  nephew — and  I  stood  there 
a  handy  victim  on  whom  to  wreak  his  fury. 
He  struck  me, — he  had  struck  me  many  times 
before  that  day — me,  his  child  wife,  of  whom 
he  had  tired ;  but  I  could  not  bear  the  blow  in 
the  hour  that  I  was  trying  to  save  him.  It  was 
a  disgrace  that  drove  me  mad.  and  turned  the 
wife  against  him  too.  It  seemed  better  that  he 
should  die  than  live — and  I  rushed  from  the 
room  and  left  him  to  himself.     I  could  have 
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saved  him  by  a  word  of  explanation,  and  I 
would  not  give  it !  I  hated  him  till  I  was 
in  my  own  room,  and  then  the  hate  died  out, 
and  the  horror  of  what  I  had  done,  and  left  un- 
done, took  me  back  with  faltering  steps  into  the 
library.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  !  he  was 
sitting  dead  in  his  chair." 

"And  Jane  Graves  never  knew  that  you 
might  have  saved  him  ?" 

"  I  have  not  spoken  of  this  till  to-day.  I  had 
suspected  Arthur  Barclay,  not  Jane  Graves.  It 
was  the  nephew  who  had  often  wished  him  dead, 
not  that  mistaken  woman.  I  could  not  tell 
Jane  Graves,  and  at  the  last  the  opportunity 
was  lost  to  me  by  my  sudden  illness.  The 
whole  truth  I  entrusted  to  you  in  a  paper  which 
you  returned  to  me  when  I  was  better.  Have 
you  forgotten  that  f 

*'  No." 

"  It  seemed  a  merciful  escape  when  that  was 
in  my  hands  again,  and  my  secret  once  more 
locked  within  myself.  There,  have  you  learned 
to  hate  me  now?" 

"  Why  should  I  hate  you,  Helena  ?" 

"  I  killed  my  husband  I  I  could  have  saved 
him,  and  I  did  not  speak  the  word.     You  are  a 
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barrister — would  not  the  judge,  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  saj  'Guilty  of  wilful  murder?"'  she 
asked. 

"  Heaven  knows  I"  cried  Valentine,  despair- 
ingly. 

"  He  would  take  the  one  grim  fact  to  heart, 
and  think  nothing  of  my  penitence  and  life-long 
sorrow,  as  the  greater  Judge  will  do,  I  pray. 
I  cainiot,"  she  added,  shuddering,  "  confess  my 
sin  to  the  law,  and  face  the  eyes  again — unless 
you  wish  it." 

"  I  wish  it !"  exclaimed  Valentine.     "  I !" 

"  Then  I  will  go  away.  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  better  to  die  where  he  died,  where  his 
face  looks  at  me  from  the  canvas,  and  I  have 
tried  for  years  to  read  forgiveness  in  it — but  I 
must  go  away  now.  You  see,"  she  added  to 
Valentine,  "  that  I  am  in  earnest,  when  I  tell 
all  the  truth  to  keep  you  from  me,  and  save 
your  life  from  the  evil  which  has  fallen,  by  my 
own  act,  upon  myself.  This  for  your  sake — and 
Floy's !" 

She  rose,  leaning  with  one  hand  against  the 
table  for  support,  and  he  rose  wdth  her. 

"  You  will  love  me  never  again,  Val,"  she 
murmured,  "  but  I  think  you  will  pity  me  and 
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make  allowance  for  rae.  And  some  clay — a  long 
day  hence — you  may  tell  Floy  all  that  I  have 
said,  always  remembering,"  she  added,  w^ith 
great  earnestness,  "  that  I  turned  from  my  one 
chance  of  happiness  to  save  this  friend." 

She  held  her  right  hand  towards  him, 
looking  in  shame  from  him  meanwhile.  It 
was  in  sign  of  eternal  separation — the  end  of 
the  mystery  of  Helena  Barclay — the  curtain 
falling  for  ever  on  the  tragedy  of  a  young 
and  wasted  life.  He  took  her  hand  in  his  own, 
and  tried  to  speak  assuringly,  to  talk  of  the 
future  rather  than  the  past,  but  he  could  not 
say  another  word.  She  wished  him  gone  now 
— he  could  read  that  in  the  FACE  which  had 
brought  her  such  strange  FORTUNE.  It  would 
be  a  mercy  to  her  to  depart.  She  had  confessed 
to  a  grave  crime  to  save  him — to  deter  him — 
and  the  result  of  this  he  could  not  fathom  yet. 

"  It  will  be  peace  soon,"  she  murmured,  "  for 
I  am  preparing.  I  shall  be  a  better  and  more 
contented  woman  now.  I  shall  think  of  Heaven 
more,  and  of  you  less — I  am  repentant  of  my 
cruel  past  and  long  disguise,  and  the  way  is 
very  clear  before  me.  Will  you  say  '  God  for- 
give meV  " 
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"  God  forgive  you — God  help  you,  oh,  my 
Helena  !"  he  wailed  forth. 

"Courage,"  she  said ;  "there  must  be  no  giv- 
ing away  again — at  the  last !  You  must  re- 
member what  I  am — not  what  your  fancy  made 
of  me.  I  was  very  young  when  1  was  married, 
and  there  was  no  mother  to  advise  me — I  was 
a  child  set  alone  in  a  world  that  did  not  under- 
stand me.  I  w^as  so  young !  Think  that,  Yal, 
think  the  best  of  me  that  you  can." 

"  Always,"  he  murmured. 

"I  made  my  will  yesterday,"  she  continued, 
"  when  the  doctor  told  me  that  I  should  not 
live.  If  I  have  not  put  therein  all  the  names 
ot  those  most  dear  to  me,  it  is  in  justice  to 
Arthur  Barclay,  who  m}^  husband  wished  should 
have  the  money  at  the  last." 

"Yes,  he  wished  that,"  said  Val,  thinking  of 
Percy  Andison. 

'*  So  the  money  passes  to  him  ;  failing  his  life, 

to  3/071." 

"Helena  !"  he  cried  again. 

"  Ah !  let  me  have  my  way  in  this,"  she  said, 
entreatingly  ;  "  don't  stop  to  reason  with  me — 
to  distress  me  further.  It  is  my  wish,  and  you 
were  dear  to  me." 
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The  last  words  were  very  low,  but  he  heard 
them,  and  they  sank  into  his  heart.  He  would 
have  spoken  again,  but  her  strength  and  power 
reawakened  by  a  mighty  eflfort,  and  she  stood 
before  him,  upright  and  firm  as  he  had  seen  her, 
even  in  her  defiance  of  him,  in  the  grounds  at 
Weddercombe. 

"  Go  now,"  she  said ;  *'  I  wish  it !" 

He  went  from  her  at  her  bidding,  the  weaker 
of  the  two,  and  she  remained  listening  to  his 
footsteps  echoing  along  the  marble  hall  away 
from  her.  It  was  not  till  the  great  front  door 
closed  on  him  that  she  tottered  back  to  her  seat, 
a  white  and  haggard  woman,  on  whom  the 
last  blow  had  fallen  without  wholly  beating  to 
earth. 

"  Gone  !"  she  whispered  to  herself. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 


PROBATION. 


T/ALENTINE  MERRICK  kept  his  word,  and 
»  went  back  to  Hernley  Hall,  as  he  had 
promised  Florence  Andison  that  he  would.  But 
it  was  a  strange  mortal  who  returned,  a  man 
weighed  down  by  trouble  and  grief,  and  strug- 
gling with  a  grave  perplexity,  which  he  made 
no  effort  to  disguise.  It  was  Florence  to  whom 
he  spoke  on  the  first  opportunity,  which  came 
soon,  for  both  had  sought  it.  Within  half  an 
hour  of  his  return  to  Hernley,  this  couple  that 
had  been  so  long  engaged  to  each  other,  were 
walking  together  in  the  frosty  garden  grounds. 
"Floy,"  he  said,  as  she  linked  her  hands 
trustingly  on  his  arm,  "I  have  been  to  see 
Helena  Barclay,  and  she  is  dying." 
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''  Oh !  poor  Helena,  I  must  go  to  her,"  ex- 
claimed Florence  at  once. 

"She  has  left  Downton  Vale  by  this  time," 
he  said — "  she  is  going  abroad,  with  Whistle- 
shaft's  sister  as  companion,  and  she  will  never 
return  to  England." 

"Did  you  give  her  my  message  V 

"Yes." 

"  And  she  forgave  me  ?"  Floy  asked. 

"  She  said  that  she  had  nothing  to  forgive." 

"  Well,  what  else  ? — was  there  no  more  said 
about  me,  Val  ?"  said  Floy,  impatiently. 

"She  prayed,"  he  said  slowly,  "that  Heaven 
would  make  you  very  happy  as  my  wife." 

"  Now  Heaven  bless  her  for  that  wish  !"  cried 
Floy.  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  the 
business  which  took  you  to  Downton ;  if  she  can 
send  that  kind  and  loving  message  to  one  who 
did  her  so  much  injury,  she  is  not  jealous  of  me." 

"  No,  Floy,  she  is  not  jealous." 

"Poor  Helena!"  said  Floy,  "at  times  I  have 
thought  she  has  been." 

They  walked  along  the  wintry  paths  of  the 
great  garden  once  again,  close  to  an  epoch  in 
their  lives  that  even  in  that  hour  might  have 
parted  them. 
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''  You  do  not  ask  me  many  questions,  Floy," 
he  said  at  length. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  ?"  she  rejoined. 

"  I  have  promised  to  hide  nothing  from  you, 
and  I  have  passed  through  a  great  ordeal,"  he 
replied.  "  What  urged  me  to  seek  her  in  such 
haste,  at  any  cost  or  sacrifice,  you  have  a  right 
to  know." 

She  looked  askance  at  him,  and  walked  on 
for  awhile  without  response.  Suddenly  she 
turned  to  him. 

'*  I  will  not  hear  it,  Val,"  she  said,  decisively. 

"  For  what  reason  ?" 

"  You  are  unhappy,  and  this  is  not  a  time  for 
an  explanation  that  may  break  my  heart.  Y^ou 
know,  Val,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  a  habit — 
a  good  or  bad  one — of  putting  off  the  evil  day, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  tell  me  that  you 
don't  like  me  so  well  as  you  thought  you  did, 
don't  tell  me  when  you  are  not  yourself.  Un- 
less  " 

"  Unless  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Unless  you  are  going  abroad  with  Helena 
Barclay — unless  your  life  and  hers  are  together 
to  the  end,"  she  said,  impetuously. 

"  I  shall  never  see  Helena  again." 
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'*  i\.h  !  no — I  had  forgotten  her  message  for 
the  moment.  Don't  look  grave,  Val ;  if  there 
is  a  secret  connected  with  Helena's  life,  and 
she  would  wish  it  kept  from  me,  I  would  not 
seek  your  confidence  for  the  world.  But,"  she 
said,  very  spasmodically,  "  I  want  you  and  your 
mamma  to  go  away  from  Hernley  Hall  to- 
day." 

"  Indeed !" 

"You  will  be  glad  to  leave  here,  and  there 
will  be  time  for  you  and  me,"  she  added, 
compressing  her  lips  suddenly,  "  to  think  over 
our  engagement.  None  of  these  good  people 
indoors,  Val,  need  know  that  we  are  hesitat- 
ing like  prudent  young  folk  with  grave  doubts 
upon  our  minds,  and — and  you  will  write  to 
me,  not  come  to  Hernley  ever  again — if — if — 
you  should  think  we  are  not  likely  to  be  happy. 
I  shall  think  it  best — if  you  do." 

That  was  all  that  was  said  on  that  murky 
day  at  the  close  of  the  old  year.  It  was  all  the 
spirit  that  poor  little  Floy  could  muster;  for 
she  had  set  her  young  heart  on  the  barrister, 
and  he  had  not  treated  her  well,  or  learned  to 
love  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved.  lie  had 
started  upon  his  courtship  with   the  best  inten- 

VOL.  in.  T 
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tions,  but  there  had  arisen  in  his  way  a  wild 
romance,  the  first  and  last  by  which  his  life  was 
afflicted. 

The  romance  had  reached  its  climax  and  col- 
lapsed, and  there  was  only  pity  left,  as  Helena 
Barclay  had  prophesied.  In  the  reality  which 
followed,  in  the  bright  Summer  life  when  there 
was  much  tranquillity,  Val  Merrick  and  Floy 
Andison  approached  each  other  with  a  truer 
love  and  deeper  trust  than  had  marked  their 
early  troth.  There  was  a  grave  in  a  foreign 
land  then,  and  one  faithful  hand — that  of  Percy 
— had  inscribed  upon  it — 

"  Poor  Helena  ! " 


THE  END 
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time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future  '  and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruben- 
stein,  Dr.  von  Biilow,  Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists.  Sir  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Mr. 
Uullah.  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Thinl,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  ilore.  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenveum. 

"  This  work  is  full  of  interesting  information  and  pleasant  gossip  about  the  musi- 
cal events  of  the  last  half-century.  Moscheles  kept  up  to  the  day  of  his  death 
a  diar3',  in  which  he  minutely  recorded  all  his  experiences,  and  his  constant  inter- 
course with  such  men  as  Beethoven,  Weher,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  enabled 
him  to  collect  a  mass  of  facts  and  anecdotes  which  throw  much  valuable  light  on 
recent  musical  history.  The  greater  part  of  the  diary  was  written  in  London,  where 
Moscheles  settled  in  1S26;  and  he  describes  in  a  vivid  and  attractive  style  the  vari- 
ous incidents  of  his  career  in  England  as  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
and  the  events  which  most  interested  our  musical  public  during  that  time.  Of 
all  Moscheles'  recollections  none  are  so  interesting  as  those  of  Mendelssohn." — 
Pull  Alall  Gazette. 

"  Not  only  musical  enthusiasts,  but  every  one  who  has  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
a  love  for  music  and  art,  will  welcome  with  delight  this  '  Life  of  Moscheles.'  It  is 
a  personal  history  of  music  for  sixty  years  of  this  century,  full  of  the  names  of 
artists  and  compo^^ers,  each  of  them  a  centre  of  pleasurable  emotioiis." — Examiner. 

"Interesting  as  such  a  record  will  of  course  prove  to  composeiN  and  players, 
the  volumes  possess  an  additional  attraction  to  the  general  public,  for  during  the 
course  of  the  history  a  number  of  letters  appear  signed  by  men  whoso  names  are 
immortal.  Not  only  do  we  read  the  names  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Weber,  Men- 
delssohn, and  Rossini,  but  we  are  brought  into  intimate  personal  kiiowledgo  of 
the.se  masters  of  song  and  melody.  But  apart  from  the  names  of  other  illustrious  per- 
sonages, the  details  of  the  struggles  and  success  of  Moscholcs'  life  are  sulllcioutly 
interesting  to  carry  the  rea<lor  to  the  end  of  the  volumes  without  the  slightest 
effort.  The  translator  has  done  the  work  admirably,  the  languagi!  is  as  easy  and 
graceful  as  if  the  orgiiial  writing  had  ))een  English.  The  biography  is  in  every 
respect  worth  reading,  and  we  contldently  recommend  it  to  our  readers.'' — The 
Oraphic. 

"  Those  who  not  only  love  music,  but  love  its  history,  au<l  gossip,  and  its  anec- 
dotes, will  llud  u  rare  luud  of  enjoyment  in  this  attractive  book." — iUandunt 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND,  By  Laby  Clementina  Davies.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.  21s. 

Among  numerous  other  distinguished  persons  referred  to  in  this  work  are  :— Louis 
XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XVIIL  the  Duchesse  D'AngouIeme,  Napoleon  I, 
the  Empress  Josephine,  Queen  Hortense,  Charles  X,  Louis  Philippe,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Berry,  the  Count  de  Chambord,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  King 
,       Frederic  William,  Prince  Talleyrand,  Prince  Esterhazy,  Blucher,  Ney,  Soult, 
Fouche,  the  Polignacs,  Talma,  Napoleon  III,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Due 
de  Moruy,  Count  d'Orsay,  Victor  Hugo,  George  IV,  Queen  Caroline.  Prince 
Leopold,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Tom  Moore.  Mr.  Barham,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  the  Kembles,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Stephens,  Mile.  Mars,  Madame  Catalani, 
Mile.  Rachel,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  Lady  Cork,  Lady  Blessington,  &c. 
"  On  proceeding  to  a  conscientious  examination  of  the  contents,  we  found  the 
familiar  and  commonplace  matter  lightened  and  relieved  by  many  lively  touches  of 
description,  many  traits  of  character,  many  illustrative  mcident.s,  which  may  prove 
helps  to  history,  and  might  have  been  irretrievably  lost  had  they  not  been  marked 
and  recorded  as  they  occurred.    Lady  Clementina  Daviess  opportunities  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  very  traditions  of  her  family  are  fraught  with  interest.     Some  of 
her  local  and  personal  impressions  are  as  graphic  and  distinct  as  if  they  had  been 
— so  to  speak — pliotographed  on  her  memory."' — The  Times. 

"Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
and  written  in  plain,  elegant  English.  Lady  Clementina  Davies  has  seen  much, 
heard  much,  and  remembered  well.  Her  unique  and  brilliant  recollections  have  the 
interest  of  a  romance,  wherein  no  character  is  fictitious,  no  incident  untrue.' — Port. 

THE   LION  AND   THE   ELEPHANT.      By  the 

late  C.  J.  Andersson,  Aiithor  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  &c.  Edited  by 
L.Lloyd,  author  of  "Field  Sports  of  the  North,"  &c.  avo. 
With  Illustrations,     los. 

"  This  handsome  volume  contains  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  adventures  of 
Mr.  Andersson,  from  papers  which  he  left  Ijehiud  him,  and  which  have  been  most 
ably  edited  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  favourite  pursuit  of  the  deceased  traveller  was 
the  chase  of  the  lion,  and  he  gives  us  moot  minute  particulars  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  royal  beast.  The  portion  of  the  work  anent  elephants  is  of  equal 
interest.  All  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  and  daring  should  procure  this  capital 
book." — John  Bull. 

"This  book  is  pleasant  reading.  It  gives  much  valuable  infoimation,  and  many 
excellent  stories  about  these  interesting  animals.'' — ,lxaininer. 

"Interesting  to  the  general  reader,  this  attractive  book  will  be  I'ound  especially 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  naturalists  and  sportsmen." — .Staiidai-d. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  adveziture  and  excitement  in  this  volume,  and  much 
information  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  naturalist  and  the  sportsman."' — Illus- 
trated Loudon  NeiMS. 

FROM   THE   THAMES    TO    THE   TAMAR:  A 

SUMMER  ON  THE  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
L'EsTitANGE.     Second  Edition.     8  vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"To  all  who  visit  the  south  coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and  interest- 
ing information." — Stundard. 

"A  pleasant  and  readable  book.  A  traveller  might  amuse  himself  very  well  by 
foUowmg  Mr.  L'Estrange's  footsteps." — Spectator. 

"An  interesting  book,  full  of  historical  and  local  information," — E.ran)iner. 

"A  gossiping  book,  easy  to  read,  and  often  conveying  information  of  some  in- 
terest, if  not  of  importance.' — Atlwnneum. 

"  A  very  agreeably-written  volume,  full  of  pleasant  sketches  of  scenery,  lively 
anecdotes,  aild  interesting  reminiscences.'' — OcMn  Hujhicays. 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGOX  and  AXXE  BOLEYX.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  1  «t  2.  Demy  8vo.  30s.  To  be  completed 
in  4  Volumes. 

"In  two  h^mdsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixou  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  hook  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable   specimen  of   Mr.   Dixon's  powers.     It  is  the   most   painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history." — 
At/uirneutn. 

"In  the.se  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight." — Morning  Post. 

"The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  «nd  original  work,  '  History  of  two  Queens.'  As  yet  we  have  only  an 
instalment;  but  there  is  enough  in  these  volumes  to  show  how  excellently  qualified 
is  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  perfectly  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Siinancas.  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.-  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  descriptions 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power." — Daily  News. 

"  ^Ir.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  new  work,  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsi- 
cally interesting  and  admirably  fit  for  illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant 
pen.  The  lives  of  Catharine  of  .\ragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  give  ample  scope  to  a 
writer  so  clear  and  vivid  in  his  descriptions,  so  lifelike  in  his  portraiture,  so  de- 
cided in  his  judgment,  and  whose  sparkling -vivacity  of  style  can  be  shaded  off, 
when  necessary,  by  such  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and  iwthos.  For  pleasant 
reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes." 
Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscientious 
investigation." — Standard. 

"In  these  volumes  we  have  much  graphic  vivacity  and  picturesque  charm  in  the 
style,  and  abundant  evidence  of  accurate  research.  If  ilr.  Dixon  disi)lays  in  what 
yet  remains  of  his  task  the  same  amount  of  discrimination,  careful  writing,  and 
patient  research,  he  will  have  made  another  valuable  contribution  to  our  national 
history.'' — 'f/ic  Hour. 

"The  history  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  is  one  of  the  highest  interest  The 
vicissitudes  of  her  career  afford  a  fitting  field  for  the  exercise  of  .Mr.  Dixon's 
rcmarkal)le  talent  in  descril)iug  ))ast  scenes  with  a  freshness  and  vigour  wiiich 
neutralize  the  mist  of  ycMrs.  and  of  infusing  life  and  passion  into  the  monumental 
effigies  of  the  remarkable  men  and  women  of  the  past.  To  study  .Mr.  Dixun'8 
account  of  the  country,  of  tho  Court,  and  of  the  family  history  of  Isabel  the  t/atholic, 
is  to  possess  the  key  to  th(;  explanation  oi  all  tho  anarchy  and  misery  through 
which  Spain  is  now  struggling." — Eeha. 

"A  brilliant  instalment  towards  a  complete  his'ory.  If  Mr.  Dixon  aconmiillshes 
his  task  with  the  pains  and  iuilustry  which  mark  every  i)age  of  tho  volumes  now 
before  us,  the  jiublic  will  acknowiedg&  bis  '■Queeua '  as  the  most  succossful  of  all 
his  laliours." — ^'ote.s  and  Q.iei  ies. 

"A  thoughtful,  impressive,  and  philosophical  work,  valuable  nliko  for  breadth 
of  view,  extent  of  inform ition,  ami  pt-notrativo  insight;  and  it  bus.  like  all  its 
author's  works,  the  glow  antl  fascinatiuu  of  romance.  No  leader  will  leave  a  page 
ui,p(!rused." — ^Sunday  Tines. 
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BRIDES  AND  BRIDALS.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon,  Author  of  "A  Book  about  the  Clergy,"  &c.  Second 
Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

Contexts  :— Antiquity  of  Matrimonial  Customs,  Marriage  by  Capture,  Marriage  by 
Purchase,  The  Church  Porch,  Espousals,  Celebration  of  Marriage.  Publication 
of  Banns,  Ancient  Restraints  on  Freedom  of  Marriage.  Pre-Contracts.  Marriages 
in  Strict  Order  and  Marriages  by  License,  The  Wedding  Ring.  The  Rmg-finger, 
The  Gimmal  Ring,  Costumes  of  Brides,  Bridesmaids,  and  Groomsmen,  Wedding 
Cake.  Wedding  Presents,  The  Dinner  and  the  Dance,  Sports  and  Pastimes.  Bri- 
dal Music,  Wedding  Sermons,  Infantile  Wedlock.  Lucky  Days  and  Lawful 
Hours,  Parental  Authority,  Discipline  of  Wives,  Laws  and  Novels,  Sennons  and 
Essavs,  Old  Proverbs  about  Marriage  and  W^ omen, Characteristics  of  Womankind 
in  Old  Time,  The  Spinsters  of  Past  Times,  Medical  Women  and  White  Slaves, 
Clerical  ^Marriage, Lay-marriages  during  the  Commonwealth,  Taxes  on  Celibacy, 
Curiuus  ilarriages.  Clandestine  and  Irregular  Marriages.  Prisons  and  Lawless 
Churches,  Fleet  Marriages,  The  Fleet  Clergy,  Lord  Hardwick's  Alarriage  Act, 
The  Savoy  Chapel,  Gretna  Green  Matches,  The  Carrying  away  of  Heiresses, 
The  Roval  Fleet  Marriages,  The  Royal  Marriage  Act.  Marriage  with  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister,  Honeymoon  Trips  and  Cards,  Samuel  Johnson  on  Matrimony, 
Jeux  d'Esprit  against  Wives,  Dissolution  of  Partnership,  &c. 
"  In  this  book  Mr  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than  those 
addressed  in  his  books  about  Lawyers,  Doctors,  and  the  Clergy.  His  '  Brides  and 
Bridals  '  cannot  fail  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  in  England,  Wp 
doubt  not  that  these  volumes  will  be  carefully  scanned  by  fair  eyes  of  all  ages  and 

conditions,  and  will  afford  no  less  amusement  than  instruction There  is 

much  that  we  should  like  to  quote  in  the  interesting  chapters  on  '  Clerical  Mar- 
riage," 'Curious  Marriages,' the  'Abduction  of  Heiresses,"  and  the  'Dissolution  of 
Marriages."  but  we  must  be  content  with  referring  all  who  read,  whether  for 
amusement  or  information,  to  the  book  itself,  which  they  will  find  a  valuable 
depository  of  knowledge  on  the  su])ject." — Atlunxinn. 

"  While  these  delightful  volumes  are  certain  to  command  the  attention  of  men 
>3f  '  all  sorts  and  conditions,"  women  will  feel  that  the  book  especially  concerns 
themselves.  Having  consulted  hundreds  of  volumes  and  unpublished  records  of 
obsolete  customs,  Mr,  Jeaffreson,  interspersing  legal  information  with  quaint  and 
amusing  anecdotes,  has  produced  a  work  which  will  be  fomid  a  most  useful  book  of 
reference  by  historians,  artists,  and  all  persons  who  desire  to  know  how  our  fore- 
fathers lived.     The  chapter  on  '  The  Discipline  of  Wives,"  and  '  C»ld  Proverbs  about 

Marriage  and  Women,"  are  extremely  interesting."" Morning  Post. 

•'These  volumes  contain  something  for  all  tastes,  and  are  sure  of  a  lasting 
popularity."— Z>f«7(/ iVMt'5. 

TO     AND    FROM     CONSTANTINOPLE.      By 

Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham,  Author  of  "  Life  in  a  French  Chateau," 
&c.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"Mr.  Jerningham"s  work  includes  trips  from  Brindisi  to  Athens,  to  Corinth  by 
ifauplia.  and  MycenaB,  to  Mount  Athos.  to  Cyzicus,  Broussa,  Nicomedia,  and 
Nica3a.  besides  chapters  upon  Constantinople  and  its  environs.  While  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  work  to  a  general  reader  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
people,  the  author  gives  a  mass  of  notices  as  to  the  antiquities  and  interesting 
sites  of  the  localities  he  \\^\\.s." —Stamha-d. 

"  This  book  will  be  found  to  contain  many  interesting  descriptions  of  Turkish 
life  and  manners,  as  well  as  much  curious  information  of  an  historical  and  legen- 
dary character."— £Vrt»H'»er. 

"This  book  contains  some  good  sketches  of  Turkish  and  Greek  character,  and 
the  author  describes  very  weU  the  scenes  he  passes  through.  The  chapter  on  jLOuut 
Athos  is  written  with  especial  care."" — Globe. 

'■The  places  through  which  Mr  Jerningham  passed  abound  with  historical  as- 
sociations. The  scenery,  habits  of  the  people,  ancient  monuments  and  relics,  are 
all  described.  'To  and  From  Constantinople"  will  prove  a  most  efficient  guide- 
book to  those  who  are  likely  to  visit  Eastern  lauds.'"— Cowr/  Journal. 
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THE     SWITZERS.       By    W.  IIepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Turn  where  we  will  there  is  the  same  impassioned  eloquence,  the  same  hivish 
wealth  of  metaphor,  the  same  vigour  of  declamation,  the  same  general  glow  upon 
the  pages.  Switzerland  may  be  hackneyed  as  a  country,  yet  there  is  freshness  in 
Mr.  Dixon's  subjects.  ]\Ir.  Dixon  throws  a  passing  glance  at  the  snow  peaks  and 
glacier  tields  that  are  the  Switzerland  of  the  tourist.  If  he  deals  with  the  grand 
catastrophes  of  nature,  with  avalanche,  flood,  and  storm,  it  is  in  their  relation 
to  the  victims  of  the  elemcnt.s,  for  his  topics  are  the  people  and  their  institutions. 
We  assent  entirely  to  the  parable  of  his  preface."' — Times. 

"A  lively,  iiitevesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  it  is  eminently  readable.'' — Daihi  Neics. 

"  We  advi.^e  every  oiie  who  cares  for  good  literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant, 
novel,  and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Switzers.  The  composition  of  the 
book  is  in  the  very  best  style." — Morniny  Post. 

"  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr.  Dixon  has  never  painted  with  more 
force  and  truth.  His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and  clear.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  the  book." — standard. 

"  A  must  interesting  and  useful  work;  especially  well  timed  when  the  questions 
of  military  organization  and  primary  education  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention.  There  is  that  happy  fusion  of  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  works  which  gives  especially  to  the  present  l)ook  its  great  charuL  It  has 
at  once  the  graphic  interest  of  a  romance,  and  the  sterling  value  of  an  educational 
e.ssay." — Daily  Tdegraph 

THE  LITERARY  LIFE   OF   THE   REV.  WIL- 

LIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Knigbtsbridge,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  By  tbe  Rev,  A.  G.  L'Estrange.  bvo.  Jos. 
"The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  fovind  excellent  reading.  All  those 
to  whom  the  good  name  of  Byron  is  dear,  will  read  with  an  almost  exquisite  plea- 
sure the  testimony  given  l)y  Harness.  The  tine  qualities  of  the  man  are  set  forth, 
without  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  errors  or  his  vices ;  as  regards  the  latter,  there 
is  shown  to  have  been  gross  exaggeration  in  the  report  of  them." — Athcmetdii. 

THE  LUSHAI  EXPEDITION.     1871-72.     By  R. 

G.WOODTHORPE,  Lieut.  R.E.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  witb  Illustrations,  los. 

"Lieut.  Woodthorpe's  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  writer  excels  in  description,  and  is  very  pleasing  in  his  geogra- 
phical anil  scenic  sketches.  Its  descripi ions,  indeed,  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  the  work.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
life  in  India  will  tlnd  almost  every  line  to  be  worth  close  attention." — /^ost. 

"Lieut.  Woodthorpe  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  British  public  by 
giving  them  a  most  valuable  and  intelligible  narrative  uf  the  Lushai  Kxpedition. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian  affairs  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this 
inter^'Sting  book." — Uiiital  tScrvke  Gazdlt. 

ADVENTURES   AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.     By 

Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubiquo").     2  vols.,  witb  Illustrations.     21s. 

"Written  in  bright  and  lively  stylo.'" — AUiemeu/n. 

"An  inimitable  repertory  of  anccdolCH,  fun,  and  frolic." — John  Hull. 

"Two  readable  volumes,  which  l>econie  at  times  really  exciting. — .StatDlnriL 

"Two  lively,  rattling  volumes  of  racy  anecdote,  giving  a  charming  idea  of  sport 
by  land  and  sea." — Grajihic. 

"A  most  amusing  and  interesting  work.  Though  much  of  its  matter  is 
addressed  to  sportsmen,  yet  enough  remains  to  afford  groat  entertainment  to  all 
classes  of  reader.s.  We  have  been  in  every  way  pleased  with  the  pleasant  travcl« 
of  the  author,  and  with  his  excellent  description  of  ihQux:'—Ikllt  Life. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  11.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH   DIXON.      DEDICATED    BY   EXPRESS 

PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     8vo.    30s. 

Contents  : — The  Pile — Inner  Ward  and  Outer  Ward — The  Wharf — Kiver  Eights — 
The  White  Tower — Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Rules — Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Cobham — King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Madge  Chej'ne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen — De- 
throned— The  Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — tranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Pvidley— White  Roses— Princess  Margaret— Plot  and  Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop  of  Ross — Murder  of  Northumberland — Philip  the  Con- 
fessor— Mass  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  Ar!il)eila  Plot — 
Raleigh's  Walk— The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower 
— The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factions  at  Court — Lord  Grey  of  Wilton — 
Old  English  Catholics— The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— The  Priests'  P;ot 
— Wilton  Court— Last  of  a  Noble  Line— Powder-Plot  Room— Guy  Fawkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot — Vinegar  House — Conspiracy  at  Large — The  Jesuit's  Move — 
In  London — November,  1005 — Hunted  Down — In  the  Tower — Search  for  Gar- 
net— End  of  the  English  Jesuits — The  Catholic  Lords — Harry  Percy — The 
Wizard  Earl — A  Real  Arabella  Plot — William  Seymour — The  Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower— Lady  Frances  Howard — RobertCarr — Powder  Poisoninjf. 


From  the  Times:— -'All  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— tykes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  nnnals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lo^'ely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  tignre, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  befoi'e  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  stoiy  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
thevdescriptiou  of  Anne  Roleyns  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine  jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  tive-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  tilled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  (irey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  tlrst  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  tlie  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunp(jwder  Ph^t.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  cel^bre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both  volumes  are  decided- 
ly attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  historj'."' 

"From  first  to  last  this  work  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  ho 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  Post  . 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  work  to  those  in  quest  of  amuso- 
Djent  aud  iustructioo,  at  ouce  solid  and  reliued.."— i>aj7y  Telegraph. 
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VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXOX.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSIOX  TO  THE  QUEEX.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 

Contexts  :— A  Favourite ;  A  Favourite's  Friend ;  The  Countess  of  Suffolk ;  To  the 
Tower;  Lady  Catherine  Manners;  House  of  Villiera;  Revolution;  Fall  of  Lord 
Bacon;  A  Spanish  Match;  Spaniolizing;  Henry  De  Vere;  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
land ;  Sea  Affairs  ;  The  Pirate  War  ;  Port  and  Court;  A  New  Eoniauzo  ;  Move 
and  Counter-move ;  Pirate  and  Prison  ;  In  the  Marshalsea  ;  The  Spanish  Olive  ; 
Prisons  Opened;  A  Parliament;  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol;  Turn  of  Fortune;  Eliot 
Eloquent;  Fel ton's  Knife;  An  Assassin;  Nine  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower;  A 
Kings  Revenge  ;  Charles  I.  ;  Pillars  of  State  and  Church ;  End  of  Wentworth  ; 
Laud's  Last  Troubles  ;  The  Lieutenant's  House ;  A  Political  Romance ;  Phi- 
losophy at  Bay  ;  Fate  of  an  Idealist ;  Britannia ;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  Second 
Buckingham;  Roger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  ;  A  Life  of  Plots;  The  Two  Penns; 
A  Quaker's  Cell;  Colonel  Blood;  Crown  Jewels,  King  and  Colonel;  Rye  House 
Plot ;  Murder;  A  Patriot;  The  Good  Old  Cause;  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth; 
The  Unjust  Judge ;  The  Scottish  Lords  ;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale  ;  Escaped, 
Cause  of  the  Pretender;  Reformers  and  Reform  ,  Reform  Riots ;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  A  Summons  to  the  Tower;  Arthur  Thistlewood;  A  Cabinet  Council; 
Cato  Street;  Pursuit;  Last  Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 


"Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work." — Times. 

'  This  book  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  well-written,  and  instructive." — Examiner. 

"These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  Dixon  permanently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors 
who  have  rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  patting  on  record  a  truthful  and 
brilliant  account  of  that  most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity.  '  Her 
Majesty's  Tower;'  the  annals  of  which,  as  related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns 
exciting  and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our  ancient  stronghold 
could  have  had  no  better  historian  than  Mr.  Dixon." — Post. 

"By  his  merits  of  literary  execution,  his  vivacious  portraitures  of  historical 
figures,  his  masterly  powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force  and  grace- 
ful ease  of  his  style,  Mr.  Dixon  will  keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers." — 
Illustrated  News. 

"These  v<jlumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others  commemorated  by  English 
histoi-y.  The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  bj'  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's.' — Standard. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLE\i\[    PENN,    Founder    of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  IIepwoutii  Dixo.v.  A  Xew  Library  Editiox. 
1  vol,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12.s. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  lias  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  tli(^  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
Bumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mi\  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  geiienitiou  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England." — E.ramitier. 

"  '  William  Penn  '  is  a  Hue  and  noble  work.  Eloquent,  picturesque,  and  epigra- 
matic  in  style,  subt'e  and  philosophical  in  insight,  and  moderate  and  accurate  in 
statement,  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  biography  ought  to  be." — Suttdnii  Times. 

"The  character  of  this  great  Christian  Englishman,  William  Penn,  a  true  hero 
of  moral  and  civil  (ronquests,  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  modern  history,  and  may  be 
studied  with  i)rollt  by  his  eountrynion  of  all  ages.  ThJH  biography  (if  him  now 
finally  put  into  sliiipe  as  a  standard  work  of  its  kind  is  Mr.  Dixon's  most  useful 
production.  Few  books  have  a  more  genial  and  wholesome  iuterobt,  or  oouv«y 
more  beneficial  iustructioa"— ///oirraiet/  yews. 
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CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.    By  Walter  Thorn- 

BURY,  Author  of   "  Old  and  New  London,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  bvo. 
21s.    (In  Sept. J 

MODERN    TURKEY.       By    J.  Lewis    Farley, 

Consul  of  tiie  Sublime  Porte  at  Bristol.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.  l-ls. 

"Eooks  on  Turkey  by  impartial  authorities  are  not  very  common,  and  we  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  anj^tliing  that  gives  us  the  most  recent  information,  and 
appears  to  be  written  frankly  and  dispassionately." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Farley  has  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  to  communicate  in  regard 
to  the  resources  of  modern  Turkey ;  and  we  may  add  that  he  puts  it  briefly,  clearly, 
and  in  an  agreeable  style." — Saturday  Review.    ■- 

HISTORY    OF   THE    HORSE    GUARDS,   From 

1750  to  1872.     By  J.  H.  Stocqueler.     1  vol.  8vo.     Us. 

"This  book  is  useful  and  agreeably  written,  and  capable  of  affording  pleasure  to 
the  non-military  as  well  as  to  the  military  reader." — Mr/rnimj  Post. 

"Mr.  Stocqueler's  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information.  In  military  circles  especially  the  book  will  be  popular." — 
Standard. 

FREE  EUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.  SOs. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect.  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  respect  to  Eussia  has  long  been  so  dense  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  a  picture  of 
its  sceneiy  and  its  people,  which  is  so  novel  and  interesting  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Review. 

ANNALS   OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.     Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

"The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.  "Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Jeaffresons  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Eich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  aboimd  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page." — Tlie  Graphic. 

SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"Lovers  of  sport  will  welcome  this  new  work  by  Lord  W.  Lennox  eagerly.  We 
have  here  experiences  of  sport  of  the  most  varied  kind — from  tishing  in  Upper 
Canada  to  fowling  in  Siberia;  from  Highland  deer  hmiting  to  angling  on  the  quiet 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Then  descriptions  of  ancient  and  modern  gymnastics,  sports 
of  England  in  the  middle  ages,  hunting,  fenchig,  wrestling,  cricketing,  and  cock- 
flghting.  We  may  learn  how  to  choose  a  yacht  or  a  hoimd.  a  himter  or  a  rifle, 
from  these  useful  and  amusing  pages.    We  predict  a  success  for  this  book." — Era. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  AND  PRAIRIE  FOLK.      By 

Parker  Gillmore  ("Ubique").      2  vols  with  Illustrations.     21s. 
"  Mr.  Gillmore  has  written  a  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader  take  a 
deep  interest  in  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk.     His  narrative  of  his  sojourn,  his 
description  of  the  country,  and  of  his  neighbours,  are  all  most  readable.    Mr.  Gill- 
more's  sporting  feats  are  the  themes  of  some  of  its  best  chapters."— ZJuiVy  News. 
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CJUEEN  CFIARLOTTE  ISLANDS:    A  Narrative 

of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  The  North  Pacific.  By  F.  Poolk, 
C.E.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Lyndov.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  1.3s. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of  endurance 
with  which  Mr.  Poole  is  gifted,  and  nuich  of  his  book  is  very  exciting  reading. 
Nor  are  the  parts  of  it  which  are  the  least  novel  the  least  interesting.  The  chap- 
ters descriptive  of  his  journeys  round  America,  and  across  the  Isthmus,  with  his 
account  of  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  will  repay  perusal.''— Pa/i  Mall  Gazdte. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Har\t;y,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  15s. 
"Mrs.  Harvey's  buok  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
which  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  lu  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest 
of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  wo  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  for  her  ablHty  as  a 
writer  " — Timts. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BEWICK, 

THE  ARTIST.  Edited  by  Tho^us  Landseer,  A.R.A.  2  vols, 
large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     24s. 

*'  Bewick's  fellow  pupil  and  old  friend,  Mr.  T.  Landseer,  the  famous  engraver, 
has  put  the  materials  before  us  together  with  much  skill .  The  literary  sketches 
which  Bewick  made  of  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Hogg,  Jeffrey, 
Maturiu,  and  others,  are  extremely  bright,  apt,  and  clear." — Athemeuin. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.       By  J.  C. 

Jeaffresox,  B.A.,  Oxon.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.Svo.     30s. 

"This  is  a  liook  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all — laity  as  well  as  clergy — will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction :  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  permanently 
in  our  libraries.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
serves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy" — Times. 

THE  CITIES   OF  THE  NATIONS  FELL.      By 

the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.  Gs. 
"  The  Work  l)ef(jre  us  contains  much  historical  information  of  interest  and  value. 
'We  mu>t  applaud  here,  as  we  applauded  in  his  treatise  on  The  Seventh  Vial,  the 
Bkill  and  diligence  of  the  auth(jr  in  the  vast  and  careful  selection  of  facts,  both  phy- 
sical and  moi'al,  the  interest  of  each  when  taken  singly,  and  ths  striking  picture  of 
the  whole  when  presented  collectively  to  the  view." — Record. 

THE    SEVENTH    VIAL;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE  BEGUN,  as  shown  in  THE  GREAT  WAR,  THE 
DETHllOXEMENT  OF  THE  POPE,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  &c.      Third  Edition.  1  vol.    Gs. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  111.     Gheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     (i.s. 

"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  (jueeu,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  mot  with." — Daily  Neirs. 

THE  LADYE  SHAKERLEY;  bcino- the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  Woman.  A  Chosliiro  Story.  By 
ONE  of  Iho  HOUSE  of  EGERTON.     Second  Edition.     1vol.     Gs. 


THE  NEAV  AiND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


MONSIEUR  MAURICE,  A  NE^Y  NOVELETTE, 

and  other   Tales.     By  Ajielia  B  Edwards,  Author  of  "Barbara's 
History,"'  Arc.    3  vols. 

FROM  BIRTH  TO  BRIDAL.    By  Mrs.  Day.    3  v. 
HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.     By  F.  W. 

ROBINSOV,    Anther   of    "  Grandmotlier's    Money,"    "  No    Church," 
"  Little  Kate  Kirby,"  ifcc.     3  vols.     (In  Sept.) 

CROWN  HARDEN.     By  Mrs.  Fuller.     3  vols. 
THE  WRONG  MAN.      By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mont- 

GOMERY.       2  vols. 

THE  THREE  OXONIANS.      By  Frank  Usher. 

3  vols. 
"A  very  readable  and  entertaining  novel.'' — Observer'. 

LILIAN'S  PENANCE.     By  the  Author  of  "  Recom- 
mended to  Mercy,"  "  First  in  the  Field,"  etc.     3  vols. 
"  A  remarkably  well  written  and  attractive  novel.     Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
author  for  the  clever  and  original  way  in  which  the  plot  is  revealed." — John  Bull. 

WILLING  TO  DIE.      By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  remarkable,  vigorous,  and  original  novel,  written  with  great  power.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  singular  brightness  and  clearness  of  touch,  and  the  plot 
is  admirablv  contrived."' — Standard. 

"There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  this  book.  Sir  Harry  Kokestone  is  an  inimitable 
portrait  A  keener  appreciation  of  character  has  seldom  been  manifested.'"— /o/in 
Bull. 

OLIVER  BEAU]\IONTand  LORD  LATIMER.  By 

Lady  Emily  Poxsonby,  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Life."  3  vols. 

"  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  has  in  this  work  added  another  wreath  to  her  literary 
crown,  'it  excites  great  interest  and  curiosity.  The  characters  are  strongly  mark- 
ed, yet  natural,  and  the  sentiment  is  at  once  elevated  and  tender.''— Court  Journal. 

"The  authoress  shows  great  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
a  more  than  common  mastery  over  the  subtleties  of  the  tender  passion.'" — J/«r«eti</tr. 

LOST  FOR  GOLD.     By  Katharine  King,  Author 

of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."     3  vols. 
"Miss  King's  second  novel  is  much  better  written  than  her  first     Sounder  judg- 
ment and  increased  grasp  of  character  are  to  be  traced  in  the  style,  and  there  is  the 


frank  naturalness,  and  the  same  freedom  from  conventionality."' — Spectator. 
"  Our  readers  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this  novel.     It  is  the  work  of  a 
writer  of  lively  imagination  and  real  ability." — Messenc/er. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.    By  the  Author  of  "  Ursula's 

Love  Story."     3  vols. 
"  A  prettv  love-story— well  written,   and  good  in  tone."— Atlien(rum. 
"  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.     The  character  of  the  heroine  is  very 
charming.    The  conversations  are  natural,  original,  and  clever.'" — John  Bull. 
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PENRUDDOCKE.    By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author  of 

'•  Rita,"  "  The  Marstons,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  clever  and  interesting  book.  The  characters  are  all  hit  off  with  ease  and 
dash,  and  the  dialogues  are  smart  and  pointed.' — •Satunlay  Review. 

"A  caret'uliy-written  and  interesting  story."" — Spectator. 

"  A  very  pleasing  story." — Pall  Mall  Gazdte. 

"  Even  the  most  hh^e  of  novel-readers  will  find  in  this  tale  a  plot  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  arouse  his  jaded  senses.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  admirable."— Z^x- 
cuniiwr. 

"  A  bold,  bright,  healthy  story,  marked  by  considerable  cleverness  of  style  and 
plot,  as  well  as  incident  and  character." — Standard. 

MAY.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chronicles 

of  Carlingford,"  cSrc.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"'May'  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  The  Fifeshire  scenes  are 
admirable  bits  of  that  quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels." — 
Athen-.viun. 

"  '  May'  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  charming  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  creations.''— 
Blackirooil's  Magazine."' 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  always  original.  Her  books  have  a  certain  stamp  of  their 
own.  The  gem  of  this  novel 'May  '  is  the  character  of  May  or  Marjory  herself. 
She  is  a  grand  creature,  and  we  congratulate  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  her  character." — Saturday  Review. 

PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender.    3  vols. 

"A  novel  with  a  high  purpose,  developed  with  considerable  power,  and  marked 
by  keen  observation  and  sagacious  judgment  of  life  and  character.  It  is  the  best 
of  Mrs.  Spender's  stories.  '  Middlemarch '  excepted,  the  season  has  hardly  pro- 
duced a  better  novel."' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

WILD  GEORGIE.     By  Jeax  ]\Iiddlemass.     3  vols. 

"  A  story  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  power." — Morning  Post. 

"'Wild  Qeorgie  '  will  unquestional)ly  add  considerably  to  the  author's  literary 
reputation.  The  charm  of  the  novel  is  the  deep  interest  of  the  plot,  which  never 
ftags  for  a  moment.     The  characters  are  drawn  witli  lifelike  vigour.'' — Court  JournaL 

"  '  Wild  Georgie  '  is  a  novel  at  once  orginal  and  clever.  There  is  not  a  dull  page. 
The  author  has  the  power  to  execute  as  well  as  conceive  a  very  clever  plot,  and  tLe 
character  of  the  heroine  is  a  masterpiece  of  imagination. — "John  Bull. 

LITTLE    KAI^E    KHiBY.     By  F.  AY.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  ]\Ioney,"  &c.    Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Eobinson's  novels.     It  is  a  spirited  atovy."— Spectator. 

FALSE  CARDS.      By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

"  Breezie  Lanfj'ton,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  book  contains  plenty  of  the  light,  amusing  reading  for  which  the  author 
is  already  known 'False  Cards  '  will  be  a  popular  novel." — Athenaeum. 

BESSIE.     By  Julia  Kavanagii,  Author  of  "  Nath- 

alie,"  "Adele,"  <tc.    3  vols. 
"Miss  Kavanaghs  books  are  always  readable.     Bessie's  own  love  story  is  one 
of  the  best  bits  of  autoljiogi-aphy  Miss  Kavanagh  has  produced" — Athenaeum. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.    3  vols. 

"The  author  maybe  congratulated  on  tlie  power  and  talent  displayed  in  thia 
Btory.     It  is  full  of  well  sustained  intere.st,  and  cannot  fail  to  bo  popular.'" — I'o.tt. 

A  WOMAN  AT  THE  WHEEL.    ByA.M.ToBYN. 

"A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  woll-told  story?  The  characters  aro 
worked  out  with  the  utmost  skill." — Morning  Post. 


Wixidtx  llj«  ^spKtal  |1atroitagc  of  |5er  ©ajcstg. 

Published  annually,  in    'One   Vol.,  royal  8ro,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
encjraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  yilt  edyes,  price  31s.  6d 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BAPtONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 

THE  rORTT-SECOND  EDITION  FOR  1873  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is   acknowledged  to  be  the  most 

complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  pubhshed  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
municadons  of  the  Nobihty.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  tfie 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  famihes,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  tyi:)ography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  yueen  and  the  Koyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Koyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and.  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honoui-abla 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  hoo]^..''— Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  It 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronoimce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  snyiiect."— Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— >S(a«(/ar(i 
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OF  CHEAP  EDITIOXS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  MILLAIS,   HOLMAN   HUNT,   LEECH,   BIRKET  FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TEXNIEL,  SANDYS,  E.  HUGHES,    &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  !\Iessrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketfs  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  uuilertaking, 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  hound."— Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  vei-y  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pas3 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examine): 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WAEBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
informatiuu.  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Atliemeam. 

V._A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN   HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAX." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — E.raminer. 

YI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  tlieir  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpasseil"-/'(«t 

VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels, 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  hapi>y  deacriptiony  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration.  The  new  editi<m  fonns  a  part  of  Messrs.  HuTHt  and 
Blacketfs  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  light  Uterature  that  ever  have  been  written."— J/e^ic/i^tr. 
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VIII.— CAEDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Eoman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenxuiii. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortimate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect." — Athenxuiii. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  readm^."— Ej-a mi ne>\ 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  remuiiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  wlio  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  "—Athenxuin. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  imexceptionable  ;  there  ia  a  stee)  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  \xn\ioYnx"—  Examinet: 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of 'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  "has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands."— 67('6e. 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE  ;  OR,  EOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  b« 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— ;S'm«</</v  Tunes. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  nnexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New  "  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Pout. 

XVIIl.— FRSER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freers  story  of  the  life  of  Jeaiuve 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustwt-irthy  as  it  is  attractive."— /'oo.7. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  "—iitundard. 
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XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SKRGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.    The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  Xt^ics, 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athanniuia. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


IT       " 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOPIX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX. 

"  These  '  Studies^  'xom  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  povver  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Cirandmother's  Money"  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Athemeunu 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESOX. 
"A  delightful  book" — Athemvu/n.    "A  l)ook  to  Vie  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opporiimity  to  read  this  book." — Athehieum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''  JOHX  HALH^WX,  GEXTLE:^LVX." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."'— AUieuoeum.     "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."" — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  'Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  iTiterest.     It  is  a  vigorous  novel."' — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence,     it  is  ^Irs.  Xortou's  best  prose  work."' — h'.raiuiuir: 

XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  EXGLISH  TRAXSLATIOX. 
"The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables'  do  nut  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  imequalled  l)eauty.     In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions.  doul)ts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  connnou  humanity.  JL  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  uf  geuiu.s.' — Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  A^IELIA  B.  EDWAliUS. 
"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  a.s  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  vei-j-  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  wliich  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
High  praise  ^f  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it.'" — Tiniex. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MliS.  OLli'HAXT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme.'" — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  evei-y  gallery  (jf  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  bo  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Satitnfay  lieview. 

"Mrs.  Olipliants  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  ia  copious 
earnest  and  eloquent." — Eilinbunjk  Renew. 

XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  whupossesses  a  groat  talent  for  writinjf,  ah 
well  asexpenciice  and  knowleilge  of  the  world.  'St.  01ave"3'  is  the  work  of  au  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."'— ..l</«t'nte«»i. 
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XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  jvritten.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  trvie  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault.' — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenoeum. 

XXXY.- AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  former  works." — Athenceum. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Excoitiiier. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  •'xeU."— Times. 
Mr.  Dixou"s  vei-y  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America." — Pall  ^faH  Gaz. 
"We  recommend  evei-y  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — SatU7-day  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  'Eobert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  hiunan  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athencewn. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
" '  The  Woman's   Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of   the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenwum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.      The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Qmirterly  Review. 

XLL— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest 
class  of  readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  teiider  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  ST^xvit.''— Examiner. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
a  Buccessful  novelist." — Dfiihj  News. 

'  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— ^iunc^/-(i. 
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